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OF 


MR. D. TERRY. 
neg 


“ Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry lock.”—SuHaksrearr, 


Mr. Daniel Terry was born in the City of Bath, in the 
year 1782. To :the Reverend Nathaniel Morgan, the 
master of the Bath grammar-school, is our hero in- 
debted for the first rudiments of an education, which 
we have always understood, to be of a rather compre- 
hensive and liberal character. From Bath, young 
Terry removed to an academy at Wingfield, in Wilt- 
shire, under the controul of the Reverend Edward 
Spencer. 


At the early age of sixteen, Terry quitted school, 
and became a pupil of Samuel Wyatt, Esq. architect, 
for the purpose of applying himself to the study of his 
profession: he remained with Mr. Wyatt during five 
years, in which period he made a very creditable pro- 
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4 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


gress in his studies, and was esteemed a young architect 
of the most promising abilities. He had, however, im- 
bibed a secret love of the stage, a love which had grown 
silently, but strongly within him, during the term of his 
engagement with Mr. Wyatt; therefore, no sooner 
did our hero find himself released from the trammels of 
a master—no sooner did he reach the so much sighed for 
goal of twenty one, than he turned away from the bland- 
ishments of architecture, and at once boldly embarked 
on the stage. He was, however, like many of his 
cotemporaries, somewhat mistaken in his line of charac - 
ter, an error which many of our first actors, have, on 
the outset, been guilty of: and here, perhaps, we shall 
not be greatly wandering from our subject, to quote 
the reflections of a modern dramatic critic on this mat- 
ter. He says, ‘if we are to agree with Doctor Johnson, 
that genius is the power of a naturally strong intellect, 
accidentally directed to one particular object, and that 
it would excel in any attainment which peculiarly ex- 
cited its attention, it will be difficult to decide what 
accident could have directed an universal genius to so 
many objects at once—what concentration of casualties 
could have made Garrick so equally excellent in a 
hundred different characters, or Voltaire so equally de- 
lightfal in a hundred kinds of writings. The most 
prominent argument, however, against such a definition, 
is the wrong judgment which men of genius have so 
often conceived of their own powers ; their attention 
has been directed to object after object, without the 
_least success, till at length they have suited their powers 
where they had neither an expectation nor a wish to 
suit them. This is the perpetual case on the stage. 
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Mr Bannister, at one periodof his earlier days, almost 
confined himself to lofty tragedy: both Mr.-Kenible'and 
Mrs. Siddons flattered themselves they were comedians, 
and, indeed, there is hardly a good performer ow the 
stage who has not, at some time or other, in the same 
way mistaken inclination for ability. ‘To such an error 
my be attributed the choice of tragedy by our hero in 
his first appearance on the boards. 


























He commenced actor in the year 1805, at the Shef- 
field theatre, then under the management of Mr. Mac- 
rendy. His maiden character was Tressel, in King’ 
Richard the Third, which was followed by Cronwel, it 
King Henry the Eighth, aud Edmund, in Kivio’ Léar. 
His success in all these parts was very flattering. His’ 
stay, however, at Sheffield, was but of short duration, as 
in the latter end of the year 1805, he quitted Mr. Mac- 
ready, and joined the company of Mr. Stephen Kemble, 
then playing in the north of England. Here, slso he 
was not doomed to be a long sojourner, for the company 
being dissolved a few months after his joining it, he 
was left to ponder on the uncertainty of all,worldly 
institutions, and more especially of those of the stage. 
In ashort time, however, he was received as a member 
ofthe Liverpool theatre, where he acquired very con- 
siderable popularity ; so much s0, that inthe November 
of 1809, he was enrolled by Mr. Henry Siddons to lead 
the business of the Edinburgh theatre ; where he con- 
tinued until 1812, when he made his first appearance at 
the Haymarket Theatre, as Lord Ogleby, in the Clan- 
destine Marriage, on the 20th of May, 1812. From here 
he removed to Covent-gerden, from thence to Drury- 


lane, where he remained until the commencement of 
B 2 
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6 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


last season, when, having taken the Adelphi theatre 
in conjunction with Mr. Yates, he became, and now is, 
lessee of the most successful theatrical establishment in 
the country. 


It will be seen by the above, that Mr. Terry for a long 
time practised as a tragedian, as which, he doubtless, 
evinced much talent; but his strongest power is in 
comedy—in the snappish, snarling, querulous old men of 
comedy ; as also in the laconic elderlies of the three act 
farces of the Haymarket. His acting in Simpson & Co. 
is full of originality and humour: his Sir Anthony Abso- 
dute is a clever, but not a first-rate performance. We 
once saw Mr. Terry attempt Falstaff, in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, and we were never more convinced of the 
limited power of his humour, although, at the same time 
we must own that his talent, when properly exercised, 
is of the first-rate and most valuable character. 


In tragedy, Mr. Terry declaims well—but nothing 
more; there is a ruggedness, a mannerism about his 
lofty performances, which betrays their inferiority to 
his comic endeavours. His tragedy is fall of effort; 
whilst in his comic delineations, every thing rises spon- 
taneously, and flows easily,and Mr. Terry is every thing 
we could wish, whilst he really appears as not striving 
to be anything. Wemay make one or two exceptions 
in favour of his serious acting, and may instance Lue, 
in Luke the Labourer, a piece lately produced at tle 
Adelphi Theatre; in this character he displayed most 
energetically the revenge as operating on a rude and 
violent nature. His Mephistopheles, in Faustus, was 
likewise eminently distinguished by its causticity and 
fiend-like humour. 
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MEMOIR OF MR. TERRY. 7 


Mr. Terry has also some literary pretensions; he has 
added one or two operas to our stock, which, we doubt 
not, will for along time hold their places. We are in- 
formed, that Mr. Terry absolutely netted the immeuse 
sum of thirteen hundred pounds by his operatic version 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Guy Mannering.” The follow- 
ing very appropriate remarks on this production may be 
found affixed to it in Oxberry’s edition of plays. 


‘* Guy Mannering, like all his brethren, is a very near 
kinsman of the melo-drama ; pathos, comedy, music, in- 
cident, are skilfully blended ; and, however sigid taste 
may condemn it, this sort of drama is infinitely more 
popular than any classical composition. The present 
race are less the admirers of poetry than their fore- 
fathers were, and it may be safely asserted that many 


of the most powerful plays of the fifteenth century, 
would not be tolerated in the present day ; the degene- 
racy is usually attributed to our writers, but the censure 
belongs more justly to the audience. 


‘‘But though we object in common with all lovers of 
poetry to a class of drama so hostile to the best interests 
of the tragic muse, we have no right to withhold the 
mead of praise from Mr. Terry: Guy Mannering is se- 
lected and arranged from the novel with the hand of a 
master; the new matter harmonizes and forms a piece 
with the old, and, in truth, it requires an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the original to distinguish between 
them. If, too, popularity is a test of excellence, Guy 
Mannering stands in the first rank; for no drama has 
heen a more universal favourite; it has been adapted 
by both our regular stages, and played in almost every 
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theatre throughout the country; indeed we much doubt 
if'a single exception can be found. This is no light 
praise, and to this, in its utmest extent, the author of 
Guy Mannering is truiy and honourably entitled.” 


It has ever been the good fortune of Mr. Terry to at- 
tract the attention of some of the most worshipful so- 
ciety. ‘‘ A knowledge of the world,’ says Cumberland, 
‘is no doubt necessary to an actor, and he must there- 
fore take his share in society: but there is no other in- 
troduction into the best company but by meriting a place 
in it; and as for vulgar fellowships and connections, 
where a man is to act the pleasant fellow, and set the 
table in a roar, if he has not the spirit and discretion to 
deciine them, he will soon find his professional talents 
sacrificed to his convivial ones; if he does not reserve 
all his exertions for his art, nature must sink under don- 
ble duty, and the most that he can gain in return will 
be pity.” 


It should seem that Mr. Terry has not only merited 
an introduction into the best of company, but has also 
obtained the entrée. It was, we believe, during Mr. 
Terry’s sojourn in Edinburgh that he became honoured 
with the notice of Sir Walter Scott, an acquaintance 
which is continued to the present hour,-—Sir Walter hav- 
ing on his late visit to the me‘ropolis, twice visited the 
Adelphi Theatre ont of compliment to his old f.iend. 
Jt is also announced that Mr. Terry is intimate with 
the notorious Theodore Hook; nay, we have ourselves 
frequently seen them arm-in-arm, stroiling down thie 
Haymarket. This, perhaps,is a /iaison not to be boasted 
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We are glad that the Adelphi Theatre has fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Terry; we hear him highly 
spoken of as a liberal, althongh a somewhat petu- 
lant, manager: he has, however, a sound judgment, 
and cannot fail to make the Adelphi maintain the cha- 
racter for excelience which, under his management, it 
has eminently attained. As it is needful for us that we 
have theatres, it is a matter of congratulation, when 
they are regulated by men best calculated to render them 
establishments worthy of a dignified and rational people. 
Human nature must have relaxation from its every-day 
work, and where can it better be suited than a ta properly 
conducted theatre? ‘The mind and body,’ says an 
old writer, we regret to say, not sufficiently known, 
‘must be continually in exercise, and therefore, dancing, 
singing, masking, numming, however severely they may 
be censured by the Catos of the age, are, if opportunely 
and soberly used, extremely beneficial in tlre cure of 
melancholy. Melius est fodere quam saltare, said St. 
Austin; and Tully insists Nemo saltat sobrius ; but these 
are the observations of men to whomage and infirmities 
had rendered all youthful pastimes unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable. Let the world, 1 say, have their May-games, 
wakes, Whitsun-ales; their dancings and concerts; their 
puppet-shows, hobby-horses, tabors, bag-pipes, balls, 
barley-brees, and whatever sports and recreations please 
them best, provided they be followed with discretion.’ 
And so say we; therefore we are gad that it has fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Terry to keepan establishment, where 
laughter is despotic and sorrow never comes. 

The pieces which have been produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre, prove the good sense of Mr. Terry; we under- 
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10 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


stand he puts in force the readiest means to be served 
with the prime article, that is, he pays the best price. 
We have heard of thirty shillings being offered by some 
managers for a three act melo-drama, and as much as 
half a guinea fox a two act burletia; Mr. Terry pays 
his authors Jiberally, and is, consequently, better served 
than any of the other minor managers. Probably, to 
this fact, that two or three pieces will generally go 
through an Adelphi season, may be attributed the prices 
which are paid for them; whereas, at the other theatres, 
particularly of the Surrey side of the metropolis, a con- 
tinual change of performance is absolutely necessary 
for the attainment of prosperous busmess. 


Mr. Terry has always acted wisely in-the selection of 
his company; although we perhaps may censure his 
judgment for suffering Wilkinson, the Liston of the 
Adelphi, to escape him. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
§e. &e. 


eal 


COURTSHIP EXTRAORDINARY. 

Much amusement is excited in the theatrical circles 
on the subject of the courtship of one of the most fas- 
cinating of our singers, by a gentleman of fortune, to 
whom she has been lately united. The following par- 
ticulars, which we give without decoration or orna- 
ment, are the most striking connected with the history 
of this romantic affair. 

The lady, while performing in one of the popular 
operas bronght out a few seasons ago, played the mis- 
chief with the heart of a poor man, who, though of 
sufficient rank and wealth to venture upon a self-intro- 
duction amongst such ‘ small fry,’ did not know exactly 
how to go about it. At last an opportunity presented 
itself, 

He was informed that the lady was to set off for 
Manchester, on a certain day, in the mail, and putting 
two Bank notes, the one for 1001., the other for 10/., in 
his pocket, he paid for the three vacant seats in the 
coach, in the expectation of a delightful tete-a-tete. 
How great then must have been his disappointment, 
when upon entering the coach he found, not the exqui- 
sie creature whose features were ever present to his 
imagination, but an old harridan, like her of whose 
chin Sheridan said from the mouth of the Jew, «a ra- 
zor would not be amiss for either of us. Before he 
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reached the second stage, he left his companion in dis- 

gust; but having received the strongest assurances that 

she whom he sought must reach Manchester within a 

given time, he drove offina post-chaise. They reached 

the town nearly at the same moment. This was omi- 

nous ; but still he was at a loss for an introduction, 

and inthis emergency he determined. at length to ‘ stoop 

to conquer,’ by associating with hersatellites. He set 

up ata fashionable hotel, and invited several of the 

performers to dine with him; but as he did not wish 
that his family should be informed of his pranks, he 
passed with his landlord and guests as Mr. Jenkins. 
Many a jovial scene took place in the house of the land- 
lord, who, although he liked the address and libera- 
lity of Mr. Jenkins well enough, by no means admired 
his choice of companions, and thought it was high 
time to send in the bill, The day before this deter~ 
mination was come, however, an awkward accident 
occurred to poor Mr. Jenkins. The benefit night of 
his beloved was advertised. Here was an occasion of 
introducing himself with the most acceptable grace. 
He knocked at the door. She was at home. He an- 
nounced himself in his real name. She had heard it 
before, and blushed to hear it again. He was admit- 
ted to her presence, looked, sighed, begged a ticket, 
received it, seized the hand that heldit, kissed it, threw 
a bank-note upon the table, looked and sighed again, 
aud ran out of the house. 

‘ Now,’ said he to himself, ‘ that I have accomplished 
so much, I had better go hometo prevent the suspicions 
of my mother. I shall just pay my bill with this 100d. 
note, and be off.” He pulled ont his only bank-note, 
and looked at it as Macbeth looked at the ‘ air-drawn 
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dagger.’ It was the 10/. He had given the other for 
the play. His bill .was near 60/.; and he was a stranger 
in Manchester, and not master of more than a sixth 
partof the sum. In this extremity he wished to apply 
to a banking-house in the town, confident that the 
name of his family must be known there. Having men- 
> tionedto.ane of the partners his necessity, which, he 
7% said, was occasioned bya strange accident, he told his 
name, and requested that his draught upon his banker 
in Londen might be cashed. The Manchester banker 
was willing to oblige, but he thought proper to inquire 
the applicant’s address in the town, and having request- 
ed that he would be seated for a few minutes, sent to 
'the hotel to learn some particulars. The landlord 
stared when he hearda name so unlike that of his new 
guest. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I have nobody of that name in 
my house, but, by —- I have somebody very like him, 
and I believe he is a bit of a schemer, for he looked 
very ‘blue when I asked him for my bill.’ 



































This intelligencé was immediately carried to the 
banker, who thereupon, politely, but coldly, expressed 
his regret that the accommodation could not be afford- 
ed. The unfortunate lover had no alternative but that 
of writing to London. His landlord who eyed him with 
the greatest suspicion (for the report that he had ap- 
plied at the banker’s, soon reached the hotel), resolved 
that his customer should never go out without a guard; 
so that wherever he went, a distorted shoe-boy was 















dj seen at his heels, until a remittance arrived, and ena- 
x bled him to enter without his filthy companion into the 
. presence of his lady who was then the dearest object 


of his wishes, and is now of course the greater source 
of his felicity. 
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i lections just published :— 

‘! ‘ Macklin’s last attempt on the stage was Shylock. He 

‘4 came ready-dressed for the character into the green- 

4 room, where all the performers were assembled and i 
i} prepared. Looking round, he said, ‘ what, is there a s 
C play to-night 2? All were astonished, and no one an- i 
i swered. He repeated, ‘is there a play to-night ?’?— 
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MACKLIN’S LAST APPEARANCE. 






The following affecting account of old Macklin’s last 
performance is given by Mr. O'Keefe, in his ‘ Recol- 











Portia remarked, ‘ why, sir, what is the matter? The a 
Merchant of Venice, you know.’ ‘ And who is the Shy- a 
| lock ? asked Macklin. ‘Why, you, sir; you are the 
‘i Shylock.” ‘Ah! saidhe,*am I?’ and sat down in 
mi, silence. Every one was much concerned and alarmed : 
i however, the curtain drew up, the play began, and he 
got throagh the part with every nowand then going to 
the side of the stage, lifting his hairs with one hand, and 
putting his ear down to the prompter, who gave him 
the word; he then walked to the centre of the stage, 
and repeated the words tolerably well. This occurred 
often through the play ; but sumetimes he said to the 
prompter, ‘ eh, what is it? what do yousay?’ The 
play was got through, and from that night Macklin’s 
great talents were lost to the public. For some time 
before his death he never went into a bed, but slep: 
in an elbow chair. He died in his house in Covent- 
garden, the right-hand corner of Tavistock-street,’ 



















DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


DRURY*LANE. 
The repetition of The Devil’s Bridge, with the addi- 
tion of a new Farce, drew but an indiflerent audience on 
Saturday night. 


The new Farce was given ont as the production of 
Mr. Lunn, and brought out under the tithe of ‘White 
Lies; or, the Major and the Minor,’ [t isa sprightly 
bustling piece, with characters well opposed to each 
other, and a plot of some novelty and ingenuity. 


We do not purpose to go atall in detail into the plot, 
but we may mention, that Major Sir Charles Meriton 
(we believe that is the name, but as they are, very ab- 
surdly, not printed in the bills, we cannot speak posi- 


tively), returning from Canada, finds his younger bro- 
ther (Wallack), a minor, to whom he has been left 
guardian, just married, and with his house besieged by 
those disagreeable members of society, duns and bail- 
iffs. Sir Charles having paid the debts of this spend- 
thrift twice before, determines that he shall now smart 
for it, and Ensign Meriton is arrested and conveyed to 
a sponging-house. Thither at the same time is carried 
one Barnaby Brilliant (Harley) a widowed pawn- 
oker, whose wife, just before her death, having a 
scribbiing and drinkiag mania upon her at the same 
time, had written a libel upon Sir Charles Meriton, for 
which the enhappy husband (happy only in her end), 
was left responsible. Sir Charles, though severely 
blaming his brother’s hasty marriage, has just before 
failen in love with an unknown beauty, to whom he 
BS 
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sencs a billet, and who is in fact no other than Constan- 
tia (Mrs. Yates), the wife of Ensign Meriton. One of 
the several white lies of the piece is a pretence on her 
part to Sir Charles that she is single, and a promise to 
marry him if he will pay the debts of her supposed bro- 
ther, amounting to 1,500/. She appoints a meeting at 
the sponging-house (no very probable or natural place 
of rendezvous for lovers), and there the discovery of 
the truth is made ; and, as is customary in such cases, 
Sir Charles, though disappointed in his own matrimo- 
nial scheme, is in such good humour that he agrees to 
put anend to all the pecuniary difficulties of his bro- 
ther, the Ensign, and to make him and his wife as hap- 
py as love and fortune can render them. 


Such, in fact, is the whole foundation of the Farce ; 
but the incidents are rendered apparently more intricate 
by the under-plot of Barnaby Brilliant, a part per- 
formed by Harley very comically, but, as we should 
think, very offensively to that numerous body who 
live under and by the arms of Lombardy. Mademoiselle 
Turquois,a French dealer in articles of bijouterie is 
exceedingly well played by Mrs. Orger, and who in 
the end is united in trade and truelove to Barnaby Brii- 
liant. We were exceedingly rejoiced at secing Mrs. 
Yates, for the first time this season; she is a first-rate 
comic actress incertain parts, and we hardly think it 
has been judicious to keep her so long in the back- 
ground. 


We have already hinted that the dialogue wants a 
little spirit in several scenes; but to account forit, we 
may perhaps mention a report generally current in lhe 
theatre, thatthe Dramatic Censor has been particularly 
severe in the use of his pruning knife, 
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| “A sleepy Venus.”—Don Juane 0) =" - 


‘Matilda Ray, (mow Mrs. “ Charles’ Edward “Horn) Hit 
comes of a truly dramatic race 3—her father was one’ ‘of | 
thenine hundred and nine principal managers’ ‘of twenty 
year's ago, who, at that period, distended the wondering 
eyes of country critics with Shakspeare and O'Keefe. 


. Mr. Ray was the proprietor of the Cheltenham Theatre. 
)) He himselt, says a late publication, evinced.a strong 
NG predilection for every thing connected with the drama, 
yy and frequently indulged his favourite propensity, with 


some others of his friends, at a private theatre, till, at 
length, unable to resist the ruling inclination of his 
mind, he relinquished the occupation of merchant, for 
which he was originally intended, and embraced the 
stage as a profession. 


98, : Cc 
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At the tender age of six years, our heroine was 
adopted by a lady of some opulence, whose husband was 
then one of the first merchants in the city, and she was 
educated immediately under the eye of her beneficent 
patroness. Every attention was judiciously paid to the 
more solid acquirements, as well as to the embellish- 
ments necessary for a female destined for highly re- 
spectable society ; but about the time she reached her 
twelfth year, the kind friends who had taken such pains 
with their young protegee, were, by a variety of com- 
mercial exigenciés, which it is needless to enter upon 
here, obliged to break up their establishment, and con- 
sequently Miss Ray returned to the roof of her natural 
protectors. — 


At this time her father was the manager of the Chel- 
tenham theatre, and the accomplishments and personal 
charms of his daughter, now ripening into perfection, 
combined with some talent for scenic representation, 
induced him to bring her forward on his own boards. 

Prince Edward, in King Richard III. was the part se- 
lected for her first performance. Our heroine was at 
this time twelve years old. 


The famous George Cooke was the Richard, and ex- 
pressed himself so much pleased with the talent of the 
young debutante, as to request of her father his sanc- 
tion to enter into an engagement for the young Matilda 
at Covent-garden theatre. This, however, was refused 
by Mr. Ray, and his daughter returned to school, where 
she remained until she attained the age of fifteen, from 
which period may be dated her dramatic career. 


Of course, being the manager’s daughter, she did not 
want for practice of every kind, iu characters in every 
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way calculated both toelicit her talents as an actress, 
and to shew to the best advantage her really faultless 
figure and beautiful face. She was the heroine of the 
Cheltenham company ; and the idol of the young bucks 
of thecity. Odes and addresses ‘ to her eye-brow,’ 
were ever and anon appearing in the county papers, 
and many a sighing swain, who never thought to sin in 
rhyme, commenced poet, instigated by the blue, dove- 
like eyes, and rose-bud mouth of Miss Matilda Ray, 


Cheltenham, however, was doomed to lose this gem, 
for during the first season of her theatrical career, she 
became known to Mr. Bannister, then of Drury-lane, 
who was ‘starring’ at Cheltenham, and who made so 
favourable a report of her talents to Mr. Wroughton, 
the manager of Drury Lane, that he was induced to 


make a proposal to Mr. Ray for the removal of his 
daughter to town. 


This being accepted, on the 18th of December, 1806, 
she appeared at Drury-lane theatre as Albina Mande- 
ville, in the Will, Her success was very flattering, and 


she continued to play the heroines of comedy with mark- 
ed approbation. 


During the recess, Miss Ray visited several provin- 
cial theatres, among which, that of Southend, where, 
however, she did not meet with that success and, we 
may say, adulation which attended her at Cheltenham. 
Doubtless, time, the smoother of all things, has, ina 
great degree, worn down the little asperities of temper 
which were observable in the young and lovely Miss 
Ray ; for, during the days of her maidenhood, our hero- 
ine was more distinguished for a certain hauteur and 
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loftiness, than for the softer attributes of complacency 
and good-nature. However, we ought not, perhaps, to 
censure the demeanour of a very young lady, and that 
lady almost inebi iated with the praise of buzzing cox- 
combs, the elegant Lord Harrys and the fashionable Sir 
Georges of a watering-place. 


_.We have, in our memoir of Mr. Horn, spoken of 
the circumstances connected with his wooing of, and 
marriage with Miss Ray, during: her engagement at the 
Southend theatre. The marriage was solemnized on 
the 19th of August, 1811, at Prittlewell, a village about 
twe miles from Southend. 


‘Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis, 
Divulsus querimoniis, 
Suprema citius solvet amor die.’ 


_ Mrs, Horn continued for some time at Drury-lane 
theatre, but subsequentiy quitted it, and engaged with 
Mr. Dibdin, at the Surrey; which theatre was, we be- 
lieve, the last scene of her dramatic labours. She has 
now, we are informed, altogether receded from the stage 
—enjoying the ease and repose of private life. 


As an actress, Mrs, Horn was distinguished for a 
languishing softness, a certain, we may almost say, 
ennui, which, however, was not without its charm, 
although of a peculiar, and perhaps, not of a very in- 
tellectual nature. She was in fact all that Byron 
describes in his Dudu, if we except a want of pruriency 
to fit her entirely for the portrait. Her acting ma he 
cutirely expressed in Byron’s own verse :— 
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‘“ She was not violently lovely, but 
Stole on your spirits like a May-day breaking; 
Her eyes were not too sparkling, yet, half-shut, 
They put’beholders in a tender taking; 
She looked (this simile’s quite new) just eut 
From marble, like Pygmalion’s statue waking, 
The mortal and the marble still at strife, 
And timidly expanding into life.” 


She was, indeed, cried up by all the daily and heb- 
domadal critics, as— 


we 





a sweet creature, 
Not very dashing, but extremely winning, 
With the most regulated charms of feature ; 
Which painters cannot catch like faces sinning 
Against proportion—the wild strokes of nature 
Which they hit off at once in the beginning, 
Full of expression, right or wrong, that strike- - 
And pleasing or unpleasing, still are like. 


“ But she was a soft landscape of mild earth, 
Where all was harmony and calm, and quiet, 

Luxuriant. budding, cheerful without mirth, 
Which if not happiness, is much more nigh tit 


Than are your mighty passions, and so forth, 
Which some call ‘ the sublime.’—’’, 


_ This is, of course, only expressive of the manner and 

character of Mrs Horn on the stage. In the quiet and 

delicate parts of comedy, where the lady is required to 

look very beautiful; and is supposed to possess in 

reality all the amiabilities and accomplishments that 
c 3 
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fall to the Jot of a whole community of boarding-school 
misses, and yet is never called upon to display any of 
the so much talked of blandishments. In these cha- 
racters Mrs. Horn was most pre-eminent. We may 
particularize her Rosalie Somers, as abounding in all 
these negative recommodations. We may also instance 
her Margaret, in A New Way to Pay Old Debts: well 
do we remember the manner with which Kean used to 
walk round and survey her, with a look which com- 
bined both the intended passion of the author, that of 
the pride of a doting father, and the voluptuous yearn- 
ings of the man. Mrs. Horn was never more than 
agreeable as an actress: sometimes, indeed, she was ex- 
tremely insipid, but the trespasses of a pretty face— 
and her’s was a very pretty one—are generally very 
indulgently regarded by the public: hence Mrs. Horn 
was cried up far beyond her merits—critics who wrote 
of the actress, thought of the woman, and she enjoyed 
a reputation which was as false as it was brief. © 


Mrs. Horn has very wisely seceded from the stage, 
ere those personal charms, to which she was alone in- 
debted for herevanescent popularity, have lost their 
first radiance, or been eclipsed by some new-comer, who 
might have united to beautiful features, intellectual en- 
dowments. 


A simpering affectation was too frequently manifested 
in the character of ourheroine. If her features, in some 
respects, bore aresemblance to Dudu, they in no man- 
ner merited the concluding culogium which the poet 
awards to the creature of his imagination. Hesays— 
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‘ The strdngest thing was, beauteous, she was wholly 
Unconscious, albeit turned of quick seveuteen; 
That she was fair, or dark, or short, or tall ; 
She never thought about herself at all.’ 


Now, whilst our heroine was on the stage, it was evi- 
dent to the most indifferent observer, that she was by 
far more engaged with the economy of her satin gown, 
or her point-lace, than with the sentiments and feelings 
of the author, which it was her province to express and 
delineate. She was a pretty speaking statue. 


As we have spoken of the beauty of Mrs. Horn, our 
readers may probably look for some description of the 
attractions in question. Hair, says an excellent critic. 
_ and modern writer, should be abundant, soft, flexible, 
growing in long locks, of a colour suitable to the skin, 
thick in the mass, delicate and distinct in the particular. 
In all these respects she was not wanting.—Her hair 
was, if we recollect right, something of a cedar. Her 
forehead answered to the description of Junius, in his 

‘ Treatise on ancient art, smooth and even, white, deli- 
cate, short, and of an open and cheerful character, or 
as Ariosto has expressed it— 


‘Terse ivory was her forehead glad.’ 


Her eyes were of a mild, yet at times, of a voluptu- 
ous blue. In fact, we mightdescribe her eyes and eye- 
brows in a verse of Burns— 

‘Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eye-brows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly, and o’erarching 

Twa laughing e’en o’ bonny blue.’ 
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What Sir Philip Sidney has said of cheeks may also be 
applied to those of our heroine.— Her cheeks blushing, 
and withal, when she was spoken to, a little smiling, 
were like roses when their leaves are with a little breath 
stirred.’ As for her lips, we may say with Sir John 
Suckling—— : 

* Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly.’ 


Her figure was well proportioned, and of about the 
middle size. 


And now, gentle readers, we trust, we have been at 
some pains in searching for poetical expressions where- 
with to impart an idea of the once famous beauty that, 


for a short time, led all hearts in chains, but who is now 
retired to private life, perhaps, like Juliana, to darn 
her husband's hose and night-caps neatly. 
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A CURIOSITY. 

The following play-bill, one of the original copies of 
which is now before us, was addressed by Mr. Kemsie, 
the father of the family, which afterwards acquired so 
much theatrical distinction, to the inhabitants of the 
town of Wolverhampton. The part of Rosetta, it will 
be seen, in the comic opera of Love,in a Village, was 
performed, perhaps sung, by Miss Kemble, who after- 
wards exchanged her name for that of the individual, 
who, in this humble histrionic effort, enacted the. part 
of Young Meadows, and who has rendered that name 
justly celebrated by the display of unrivalled powers in 
the highest department of her profession. The publi 
cation of this document may serve a better purpose 
than that of gratifying the curiosity of theatrical con- 
noisseurs; it may revive the hopes of some desponding 
performers, who will, of course, be comforted and en- 
couraged by this evidence of the obscurity from which 
some of the brightest ornaments of their profession 
have emerged, and it may repress the pride of some 
theatrical dictators, which, partly, perhaps, from pro- 
fessional associations with sublimity and farce, is apt 
to swell into ludicrous extravagance. 


The mode in which Mr. Kemble contrived to evade 
the provisions of a statute hostile to unlicensed votaries 
of the drama, deserves attention. It will be seen that he 
insinuated ‘polite literature’ into the inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton by an assortment of tooth-powders, 
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sold in papers at 2s. 1s. and 6d.each. The plan was 
ingenious and novel. 


Henry Stephens, in his Apologie pour Herodote, 
mentions a Jesuit, who pretended to enforce his re- 
ligious instructions by the sale of a theological crumpet 
—a combination of sweatmeats and stimuli nicely 
adapted to the piety and the palates of his disciples. 
We learn also from Horace, that the Roman pedago- 
gues, in teaching little boys their rudiments, sometimes 
resorted to the blandishment of sweet cakes, a mode 
of instruction for which modern didactic discipline has 
substituted the less refreshing ageney of birch. Even 
at the present day, the science of jurisprudence is 
taught in this country by acourse of mutton, and any 
man may, by eating his sheep, qualify for the Bar. All 


these are cases, which bear som:> avalogy to tife mode 
of instruction invented by Mr. Kemble, but we admit 
that they are not precisely in point; it was reserved 
for the genius of that Gentleman to teach polite lite- 
rature by the sale of an assortment of tooth-powders. 


Mr. KEMBLE 


With humble Submission 
(To the Lapies and GENTLEMEN of Wolverhampton, 
and the Town in general) proposes 
entertaining them 
On Wednesday Evening, the 8th Inst. at the 

TOWN-HALL, 

with a CONCERT 

OF 
VocaL and InstrumenTAL MU SIC, 
Divided into Three Parts. 








HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 


Between the several Parts of the CONCERT, 
(For the Amusement of the Town, and the further im- 
provement of PoLiTE LITERATURE) 

WILL BE CONTINUED 
The HISTRIONIC ACADEMY, 
WITH SPECIMENS OF 
The various MODES of ELOCUTION; 
By Innaxzrrants of the Town. 

(For their own Diversion) 

Without Fee, Gain, Hire, or Reward. 

The Specimens of this Night’s Amusement will be 
taken from 


A COMIC OPERA Calil’d, 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


‘Sir William Meadows by Mr. K—MB—LE. 
Young Meadows by Mr. S—DD—S. 
Justice Woodcock by Mr. B—RT—N. 
Hawthorn by Mr. C—RR—K. 
Eustace by Mr. D—L—NE. 

Carter by Mr. D—W—N—G. 
Countrymen at the Statute, Mr. H-M-LT-N, Mr. 
NA-L-R, &c. 

Hodge by Mr. J—N—S. 

Rosetta by Miss K—MB—LE. 

Lucinda by Mrs. H—M—LT—N. 

Mrs. Deborah Woodcock by Mrs. BU—CH—R. 
Housemaid by Miss F. K—MB—LE. 
Cook by Mrs. NA—L—R. 

Madge by Mrs. K—MB—LE. 


And concluded with Comic Orartions, &c. from 


The Fidler Turn’d CITIZEN. 
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@ir This is to assure the Public, that no Money will 
be taken fur Admittance, nor will any Tickets be Sold ; 
therefore all Persons inclined to attend the Concerr, 
are desired to call at Mr. LarHAm’s at the Swan, where 
Tickets will be. delivered Gratis to his Friends and 
Acquaintance. 


N.B. Mr. LatHaAm has a Quantity of Tooru Pow- 
DER (from London) which he intends selling in Papers, 
at 2s. 1s. or 6d. each. The same Powders may like- 
wise be had at Mr. Smarr’s and Mr. Smitn’s Printing- 
Offices, and at the Talbot in King Street. 


The Concert to begin at Five o’Ciock, and the Lec- 
TUREs exactly at Half past Six. 


*.* It is humbly hoped no Ladies or Gentlemgn will 


take it amiss, that they cannot possibly be admitted 
without a Ticket. 


THEATRICAL INFATUATION. 

While a provincial company of actors were _per- 
forming in North Wales, an old wpmian, upwards of 
eighty, walked eight miles to see them, having pre- 
viously tied up her supper in a pocket handkerchief. 
Such an unusual proof of curiosity of course excited the 
attention of the manager, and he accordingly asked, 
somewhat doubtingly, of a little girl who accompanied 
the old lady ‘‘ Pray, my dear, has your grandmamma 
got her wits about her’” “Oh, yes,’ replied the un- 
sophisticated innocent, ‘she has got them tied up in 
that *ere handkerchief.” 





Cr? 
DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


ADELPHI. 


A new piece has just been produced at this theatre, 
called The Flying Dutchman, said to be from the pen o1 
the author of The Pilot. We are sorry for it, as we 
should expect something better from his hands. Com- 
pared with the Pilot, it is a marked ‘falling off,’ and, 
compared with the general run of pieces at the Adelphi, 
we would almost say it is a failure. We have said al- 
most, but we will not say a positive failure, in opposition 
to the decided opinion of the audience, who from the 
beginning tothe end appeared delighted with the pro- 
duction. The people who resort to the Adelphi go, 
for the most part, with a determination to be pleased, 
and a very small portion of dramatic pleasantry (we 
will not say wit) may serve to keep them in good humor 
for the evening. That, in the general run of the Adel- 
phi productions, they get a reasonable share of good 
humour, we admit; and as the Bank (if we may so ex- 
press ourselves) has had, for a considerable time, a good 
name, all its issues pass current with its customers. The 
story of The Flying Dutchman, on which the author has 
founded his nautical burletta, is well known amongst 
sailors, but for the benefit of landsmen, we give it ver- 
batim from the play-bill. 


The Flying Dutchman is said to be an Amsterdam 
vessel, which about a century ago sailed from that port 
—the master’s name was Vanderdecken, whose constant 
boast it was, that ‘ he would always have his own way 
in spite of the Devil.’ Once, on doubling the Cape, 
they were a whole day in trying to weather Table Bay, 
the wind increasing a-head of them, and Vanderdecken 
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walking the deck, continued swearing fearfully; just 
after sun-set he was spoke by a vessel, who asked him if 
he did not mean to go into the Bay that night, to which 
Vanderdecken, with atremendous oath, replied, ‘ he 


would not, though he should beat about till the day of 
judgment.’ WVanderdecken never did go into Table 
Bay, and is believed to undergo the doom he so despe- 
rately dared. His vessel is seen in the Cape Seas in 
foul weather, sailing against the fiercest storm, with 
every inch of canvas set, striving in vain to reach her 
home, or to send despatches to relatives by other ves- 
sels. 





In this story the author has contrived to work in an 
episode of two ardent lovers, who are for some time 
terribly thwarted in their inclinations by the fierce love 
which the phantom of the dead Dutch Captain makes ‘o 
the intended bride. The phantom inveigles the young 
lady, and takes her into asubmarine cave, whither she 
is pursued by two of her living lovers, through whose 
exertions she is at length liberated ; but not without a 
mortal combat between the phantom and the favoured 
living lover, in which the former is run through the sou/ 
in two or three places, though without effect. The sce- 
nery of the piece is in general very good, and some of it 
extremely effective. John Reeve, as Van Bummel, a 
young Dutchman, who served his clerkship in Chancery 
Lane, and who was the intended husband of Lestedle, 
the heroine of the piece, was, as usual, very happy in 
his burlesque acting. Wrench, as the Valet of Lieute- 
nant Mowdrey (the favoured lover), exhibited his accus-- 
tomed vivacity, and T. P. Cooke, as the Phantom Cap) 
tain, (for what he had to do, and that was no great deal 
supported his well-known nautical character. Terry 
was in his usual caustichumour. The other characters 
were tolerably well supported. Hitherto the piece has 
drawn crowded houses. 
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<* A man of infinite acuteness; and one who hath in his time seen 

much service. There are seasons, too, when his chirruping gaiety is 

most relishing ; and withal thereis an affectation which has in it more ‘t 

of pleasantry than any other quality.” ~~ Anon. } 
4 











Mr. Simmons was the son of most respectable parents i 
resident in London. At a.very early periodof life, 4 Ht 


a even in his pin-afore and peg-top days, he evinced a 
> | strong inclination for the drama, and being fortunate 
SY) enough to have an acquaintance with the late Mr. Ban- 
3) nister, he was, through the instrumentality of that gen- 


tleman, introduced to the boards of the old Haymarket 
Theatre. 





The part for our little hero was the one from which 
many of the brightest ornaments of the profession may 
date their commencing career—the Duke of York, in 
99, D 
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Richard III, ‘This character our hero played with so 
much acuteness and spirit, with the absence of that sys- 
tem of tutelage which, nine times out of ten, makes the 
little personators of the young prince mere puppets in 
black cloth and bugles, that through the intercession of 
his first friend, Mr. Bannister, our young hero was duly 


registered among the corps of the Theatre-royal, Covent 
Garden. 


His first part in his newmanagement was the Boy, in 
the Contrivances ; which was followed by the Page, in 
the Orphan. | Thus, it will be seen, Master Simmons, by 
having a friend at court, (what a brave thing is patro- 
nage!) was saved the many snubbings, and unprofitable 
pedestrian exercise, which are with the country actor, 
‘ familiar as his garter.’ 


The talent which was evinced in thechild, grew up 


and became strong in the man, and Mr. Simmons was, 
at a very early period of life, in possession of all those 
characters, and with them the good will and approbation 
of the audience, which less fortunate adventurers are 
doomed to wait so many years for. 


As the fame of Mr. Simmons increased, he of course 
made incursions into the country, robbing the country- 
folk both of their admiration and their lucre. He fre- 
quently played at Windsor and Liverpool ; and, if boast- 
ing had been allowed in such a case, he might have 
vaunted that he had, in the latter town, drawn together 
a greater audience than had ever before been convened, 
tempted by the name (in awfully large letters) of a Lon- 
don actor, 
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Our readers will perceive that from the very nature 
of Mr. Simmons’ late professional endeavours, much in 
the way of anecdote, and romantic sufferings cannot be 
expected; ingenuity might certainly forge a narration, 
and want of sincerity put it forta, but as honest biogra- 
phers, having felt as we have done, and experiencing, 
as we do, the extensive patrovage of the play-reading 
and dramatic public, we should be unworthy of the 
trust repuosed in us, if we advanced a single word which 
we either feared to, or was unable to justify. 


Thefe were three kinds of characters in which Mr, 
Simmons displayed absolute excellence. These may be 
classed under the three heads,—the simple, the cun- 
ning, and the pretending. 


There could not possibly be a finer exhibition than 
his Master Matthew, in Every Man in his Humour ; to 
this may be added Mordecai, in Love a-la-Mode; and in 
the oratorical plebeian in Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, His 
fretfulness also in Fainwould, in Raising the Wind, was 
elso peculiarly comic. Towards the latter end of hi 
career Mr. Simmons gained great applause in the snap- 
pish, suit-hunting lawyer, Alibi, in the Sleepwalker.— 
His ‘What do you think of that, eh? was as great a 
bye-word in his day, as at the present the delicate en- 
quiries of that persecutor, Paul Pry- 


Avery common critic has said of Mr. Simmons—* his 
smallness of figure makes him unfit for the performance 
of the coxcombs in general, aud disqualifies him even 
for the performance of some of the simpletons.’ Again 
—‘ In his person he is unusually diminutive, but straight 

D 2 
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and well proportioned, and the lowness in his stature 
has not prevented him from being accepted as a votary 
in the temple of Hymen.’ This is an odd compliment 
to. the taste of the female part of the community. Do 
they all, like Catherine, choose husbands as men choose 
steeplcs—by their height ? 


The fame of Mr. Simmons will be more associated 
with the works of the elder dramatists, than with the 
labours of any of the play-wrights of his day, most of 
whom are ‘damned to everlasting fame,’ in that very 
pleasant and intellectual squib, ‘The Feast of the 
Poets.’ To those who have not read it, the following 
brief summing up of the merits of modern playwrights, 
may not seem altogether at variance with the sub- 


ject:—. 


‘ There was Arnold, and Reynolds, and Dibdin, and 
Cherry, 

All grinning aa who should say, ‘Shan’t we be merry ?’ 

And mighty dull Cobb, lumb’ring just like a bear up, 

And sweet Billy Dimond, a patting his hair up. 

The God, for an instant, sat fixed as a stone, 

Till, smiling, he said, in a good-natured tone, 

‘ Oh, the waiters, I see ; alt, it’s all very well ; 

Only one of you'll do just to answer the bell!” 

But Lord, to see all the great dramatists’ faces, 

They looked at each other, and each made grimaces ; 

Then turning about, left the room in vexation, 

And Hook, they say, conldn’t help muttering, ‘ Dam- 
nation.‘ ' 

T'was lucky for Colman he wasn’t there too, . 

For his pranks wuuld have certainly met with their 
due: 


- 
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And Sheridan’s also, that finished old tricker — 
But one was in prison, and both were in liquor.’* 


However, to return to our hero, than whom, perhaps, 
there never was an actor who united more professional 
excellence to private worth. Death, however, deprived 
the stage of the valuable services of Mr, Simmons, which 
fatal‘event was recorded as follows, in the newspapers 
of the day. 


‘Mr. Simmons, the comedian, that most respectable 
member of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, to which 
company he had belonged for many years, and his ta- 
lents had secured for him the general approbation of 
the public, met a sudden death on Saturday evening, 
September 1lth. An inquisition was takan on the 
Tuesday following, at the Barley-mow, Mount Street, 


before A. Gell, Esq. Coroner, onthe body ; the evidence 
as to the calamitous event was as follows: 


# It cannot be supposed, especially in my present situatiou—([the 
author was in confinement, for what was termed a political libel]— 
that I should object to a man on the mere ground of his being cireum- 
scribed in his movements; but it is well known, I believe, that it is 
not plain-dealing which sent Mr. Colman to prison, nor any very 
great care for his honour which keeps him there. These are matters, 
however, upon which I am loth to touch, and therefore dismiss them. 
The pertinacious ribaldry of Mr. Colman, and his affectation. of re- 
garding its reprovers as hypocrites—things which look more like the 
robust ignorance of a vulgar young rake, than the proceedings of an 
old man of the world, who is just approaching his grave,—have met 
with their just reprobation from every reader of common sense,” 
And this was said to the very George Colman who now dashes out 
the ‘dammes, poohs, and zounds.’ “ Pity,” as the Examiner said, 
“ that folks when they do repent, repent to the inconvenience of 
others.” 
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William Chapman, servant ty Mr. Thomas Vardon, 
No. 5, Hanover Square, stated, that the wife of the de- 
ceased had some business to do in the house, and at 
eight o’clock he called for her, but she not being ready, 
he waited until she was enabled to accompany him. At 
ten o’clock, witness let the deceased and his wife out by 
the area gate, and having ascended two or three steps 
in his way out, he suddenly fell backwards; his wife 
was Close behind him; witness picked him up and car- 
ried him into the house, but he died instantly; he did 
not appear to have been drinking; he fell directly 
backwards. Dr. Hyam was sent for, but he used no 
means to restore animation, satisfied that such would be 
useless, as the deceased was past recovery. ‘The beadle 
here stated, in the absence of the Surgeon, that the 
deceasedl had died of apoplexy, as the doctor had in- 
formedhim. Margaret Simmons, wife of the deceased, 
who appeared to be exceedingly distressed, gave her 
evidence under such apparent affliction that excited 
the utmost sympathy in the Court, stated, that she had 
been married to him sixteen years, he had called upon 
her to escort her home, as stated by the preceding wit- 
ness. On his ascending a few steps he fell backwards 
upon her, whether be was in a fit or not, she could not 
tell: she held her arm out to save him,’ and having ut- 
tered this expression, she manifested the most agonized 
grief; when recovered, she said, ‘I thought 1 heard 
him breathe.’ Another witness of the highest respec- 
tability, stated it to be the opinion of Doctor tleaviside, 
that the deceased had died of apoplexy. Verdict.— 
Died by the visitation of God. 
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The talents of Mr. Simmons have been duly appreci- 
ated by a modern critic. He says, ‘ this performer, for 
the sake of effect, may very weil be contrasted with 
Fawcett; his ability is not so various, nor perhaps so 
originally strong, but his siyle is unassuming, correct, 
and delicate; he never thrusts himself upon attention 
by vehemence or confidence, nor constrains it by dis- 
tortion of feature, voice, or limb. If there is a quaintness 
in his manner, it is a natural, not an affected one, and it 
luckily suits his characters, for he does not attempt 
many, and what he undertakes he always performs.’ 


Simplicity like this is easily described, and it is really 
arelief to the memory, after pursuing the artifices of 
corrupt actors through all their mazes and distortions, 
to rest upon the easy nature of Mr. Simmons, who is 
an original actor without the vices of originality, with- 


out an undistinguishing confidence or ability. ‘There is 
scarcely a more natural performance than his represen- 
tation of Beau Mordecai; perhaps there is something 
of caricature in the touch of beard at his chin, but no- 
thing can be better expressed than thy little Israelite’s 
affectation of jauntiness, or than the ignorant vanity 
which induces him to think every body else an object of 
ridicule, while he himself is the perpetual butt of the 
company. Before the secession of Johnstone from Co- 
vent Garden, it was one of the most complete feasts on 
the stage to see all the persons in this characteristic 
farce represented by excellent actors ; by Simmons in 
the beau Jew, Johnstone in Sir Callaghan O' Brallaghan, 
Lewis in Squire Groom, and Cooke in Sir Archy Mac 
Sarcasm. 
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Simmons displayed very little variety either of look or 
actions his peculiar excellence was the representation 
of feeble intellect exhibited either in the shape of mere 
simplicity, or of simplicity.encouraged into affectation; 
and pure weakness of mind is of too reposing a nature 
te indulge in much diversity of manner. His happiest 
expression was that of a silly importance hurt by neg- 
lect. In Fainwould, his bridling stiffness, and a voice, 
which had a natural tone of ladicrous complaint, were 
exquisitely adapted to that dignified personage, driven 
from town by the viggling impertinence of the girls, and 
secking concealment and respect in the country. 


The place of the late Mr. Simmons still remains un- 
occupied, and we fear it will be some time ere we meet 
with that quaintness and simplicity which for years de- 
lighted the lovers of genuine comedy at Covent Garden 
Theatre. 
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PURITY OF PLAYERS. 

The following sensible observations, on the absurdity 
of demanding from actors other merits than those con- 
nected with their profession, are from the Meémoirs’of 
Mrs. Siddons, by Mr. Boaden, just published. Leo the 
Tenth carried liberality so far, that it is said he recom- 
mended to Raphael to have his mistress beside him while 
he painted for his Holiness. A venerable Archbishop 
of this country, though somewhat less liberal, showed, 
by his indifference to any thing but the professional 
merit of a celebrated artiste, that he, at all events, does 
not belong to the school which Mr. Boaden ridicules. 

“We are so fond of this fancied Academus of. outs, 
the play-house, that we have begun to invest the player 
himself with a sort of philosophic dignity ; from one ex. 
treme we have passed to another, and a3 Johnson deemed 
a player ever too low to be honoured even with grati- 
tude for the good he had done, so we seem to think 
him morally too high to be endured in the common dis- 
orders of his species. In the case of an actor whose 
habits of life were long known to us—when his profli- 
gacy could surprise no one, and the other parties were 
none of the purest—a critic of the new school turns 
round upon the luckless peripatetic (stroller), and de- 
mends, in a voice of thunder, how he dares to be a cul- 
prit with the moral sentiments of Shakspeare nightly 
flowing through his lips? » But if the reader will atten- 
tively peruse the CLII. sonnet of Shakspeare, and refer 
its subject to the feelings of some persons alive when 
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he wrote it, he might see that he might turn in this way 
on the great moral teacher himse//, and ask how he 
dared to display unblemished purity to the admiration 
and study of the world? 

“ He who, like Shakspeare, embraced the sum of life, 
and wrote in a manner little artificial or systematic, sup- 
pties not the formal, but the just demands of every occa- 
sion ; he cannot, therefore, but abound in beauties, both 
moral and descriptire. Some of these, dragged from 
their proper places, become the favourites of the super- 
ficial, and pass as common coin in conversation. ‘They 
give an appearance of reading to idleness, and of taste 
to ‘coarse complexions.’ ‘Their recitation is usually at- 
tended by a seeming vein of sensibility, aud forms one 
of the graceful triumphs of affectation over the labori- 
ous and unlettered.” 


ACTORS AND JOUN DOE, 

Within the last few years, several of the most respec- 
table members of the theatrical body have felt deeply 
aggrieved at the prejudice excited against the profes- 
sion generally, in consequence of the frequent recourse 
which certain members of ithave had to the,Insolyent 
Debtors’ Act for relief from their pecuniary engage- 
ments. Mr. Price, the lessee of Drury-lane Theatre, 
has, it appears, felt the inconvenience of this system, 
both as it affects the theatre and the public; and with 
a degree of spirit, which does honour to his character, 
has expressed himself in the most decided manner on 
the subject. His observations form now the topic of 
the dramatic circles, and they breathe a tone of fair- 
ness and candour, such as cannot tail to recommend 
them wherever just dealing is duly appreciated. He 
bas staied, that every person on his establishment, from 
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the highest to the lowest, has a duty to perform to the 
public, on the correct discharge of which his estima- 
tion must depend. ‘That the business of the stage re- 
quiring a punctual attendance at rehearsals, &c., must 
immediately suggest to every one the impropriety of 
contracting debts, or eniering into any obligations 
which may interfere with such attendance; that every 
individual engaged at a weekly salary, and knowing 
the amount of that salary, was bound to keep his ex- 
penditure within his income, and accommodate his 
mode of living to his particular circumstances. He 
regretted to find that this, so far from being universally 
the case, was departed from in many instances, and 
that, on a recent vccasion, much inconvenience had 
been felt at the absence of one of the company, in cou- 
sequence of legal proceedings, 


Having stated so much, he wished it distinctly to be 
understood that any actor who should withdraw him- 
self from his professional duties under such circam- 
stances, never should, with his consent, be engaged at 
that theatre again. 


KEMBLE AND TALMA, 

Few men were more cordially «greed as to all the 
great principles of acting, than the late John Kemble 
and ‘Talma; and, in private life, they were fast friends, 
Talma told the writer of this paragraph, that he had 
always endeavoured to imitate the style and manner of 
Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons’ personation of charac- 
ter, so far as was consistent with the French school of 
acting, and its deep prejudices. After Mr. Kemble had 
retired from the stage, Talma said, ‘ Elijah’s mantle 
had fallen upon his brother, Charles Kemble. 
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DRURY-LANE. 

A very amusing piece, in one act, entitled The Lot- 
tery Ticket and The Lawyer’s Clerk, has been produced 
at this Theatre. Wormwood, the lawyer's clerk, and 
the mainspring of the farce, was represented by M. La 
Porte, in a grotesquely humorous style. Wormwood 
inherits from nature, a love of the mischievous. He is 
exceedingly unhappy if he observes two persons on 
friendly terms ; and his genius, fertile in expedients, is 
never suffered to rest, till he has set them by the ears. 
From the beginning of the farce to its end, he constantly 
has one or other of the dramatis persone in a state of 
ludicrous distress. The exultation of La Porte, when 
all around him are, through his machinations, bursting 
with rage and vexation, was boldly and comically ex- 
pressed. His performance, which was distinguished by 
true French vivacity, and occasionally by a little French 
grimace, was received with applause. The other cha- 
racters were pleasantly represented Mr. W. Bennett 
played the part of the scheming attorney, Capias, with 
no inconsiderable degree of ability. He looked like a 
poor practitioner, who lived chiefly on parchment, and his 
voice sounded as though his first appearance in Court 
had been in the capacity of crier. Mrs. Orger’s Maid- 
of-all-Work was so good, that we regretted she had not 
much more to do. This is one of the sprightliest baga- 
telles that has been brought out here for some time.—- 
There is much smartness in portions of the dialogue, 
and the situations are uniformly laughable. The ap- 
plause, at the termination of the piece was loud and ge- 
neral, La Porte was called for, and made his obeisances 
to the andience. 
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MISS CUBITT. 
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. “| Thou Talip.,—Cowxry. 


“< It seem’d the music inelted in her throat.”—Darbaen. 


Mr. Cubitt is, or was, an old dramatic veteran; hence 
it will be seen, that our heroine, Miss Maria Caroline 
Cunirr, comes of a race of actors, and had, of course, in 
her laieees the benefit of that obsérvation and instruc- 
tion open to the offspring of country performers. 


Miss Cubitt was born en the sixth of April, in the year 
1800, in Lambeth. When not three years old, she 
evinced a striking inclination for music, and although it 
is not-reported that her precosity was of that astonish 
ing character attributed to the first female vocalist of 
the age, who, it was puffed, when in long clothes lisped 
forth, on hearing the watchman— that’s B flat ;? ne- 
vertheless, the peculiar taste our heroine displayed in 
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the mysteries of Apollo, induced her parents to lose no 
opportunity of affording her every advantage possible 
to render her a perfect musician. Thus, when a mere 
babe, she was placed down to the piano-forte, and made 
so great a proficiency in her studies, that when only 
seven years of age, she both played and sang before his 
present Majesty, then Prince Regent, at the Nobility’s 
Concerts, held in the old Argyle Rooms. 


With regard to these juvenile exhibitions, we must 
confess it, we would rather they were less frequent than 
they are at present. The custom has been reprobated 
with much delicate satire in the following paragraph:— 


‘“‘ The child is Introduced after dinner to sing a song, 
or to make a bow, or to tell the ladies amusing stories 
about the fuotman and the maid ; the song is quite out 
of tune, the bow is the most awkward of scrapes, and 
the stories are utterly false ; every body is delighted, 
and every body tells him he is a perfect beauty and the 
best good child in the world: he is then danced from 
one person’s knee to another’s; the gentlemen teach 
him how to fight and to quiz his father, and the 
ladies instruct him in the art of cheating his mother ; 
these sensible amusements occupy the whole of the 
evening, for nobody can think of parting with the 
dear child, who runs the gauntlet through a_ host 
of flatterers and money-givers, becomes sleepy and 
fretful, and bursts out into a fit of crying, as if twenty 
bodkins were piercing his ribs, till at last, amidst 
kisses and strugglings, and a little more flattery 
to make him quiet, he is sent to bed, and like the best 
good child in the world, scratches the maid all the way 
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up stairs. All this ruins the health and comfort of the 
child, but then he gets a great many sugar-plums and 
shillings, and is a most wonderful little fellow!” 


This is merely a touch at the private exhibition of 
juveniles; but following up the subject, the professional 
infants ‘are thus handled :— 


‘‘ Thus in a little time we shall bebold these sprightly 
children totally exempt from the uncomfortable restric- 
tions of childhood, such as regular hours, simplicity of 
mann:r, and innocence of mind,—will become so pale 
and so impudent, that while they are a great profit to 
their friends, they will present a delightful spectacle to 
the.whole town; the boys having learnt no trade and 
no habits, will be a set of as jolly fellows, and as much 
use in the world, as any man who knows nothing can 
be ; and though the girls may not be introduced on the 
stage of Covent-garden or Drury-lane theatre, they 
will most probably display their virtues in the lobbies, 
for the benefit of the rising generation. Surely there is 
nota parent who would not encourage so laudable an 
exhibition !” 


This was written some years ago in reprobation of the 
putting forward a company of children to sustain plays, 
and the argument is so good, that without the least vio- 
lation of it, we cannot avoid bringing it to bear in the 
present mania for baby actors and actresses, as remind- 
ed by the early practice of Miss Cubitt. 


We know there are many persons who, without giv- 
ing themselves the trouble of thinking ere they applaud, 
E 2 
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labour most loudly in the praise of the many infants that 
are now nightly thrust forward in the different thea- 
tres. We may instance the group denominated ‘ Mrs. 
Serle’s pupils :’ people admire to see the agile move- 
ments of these little creatures, never dreaming of the 
violence which is done to their infant nature, in making 
them toil upon their little legs until past midnight. We 
have been led to the consideration of this subject by an 
event in the life of our heroine; a subject although per- 
haps treated at some length, is in no way foreign to the 
purpose of this notice. 


ae piers 
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We have merely cited the foregoing as applying to a 
general system, and without wishing it to be taken ina 
peculiar and individual sense. 
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Miss Cubitt continued singing at private concerts, until 
the age of seventeen, when she was induced by the many 
flattering representations and opinions of her friends, to 
try the stage. To this end, Mr. Peter Moore, the Magnus 
Apollo of the Drury-lane Theatre, introduced Miss Cubitt 
to that establishment, at which she appeared on the 10th 
of June 1517, in the character of Margaretta in No Song 
no Supper. Her success was most complete. 


It was, we believe, on the occasion of her first appear- 
ance, that Madame Storace (no mean judge) paid her 
some very high compliments; saying, among others, to 
our heroine—“ you are, a very clever girl, and the only 
one like me !” 


We have now followed—a brief course—our heroine to 
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a theatre at which she has continued to play with every 
possible success, until the accession of the American Mr. 
Price, who, by the way, he is said to possess more whim 
than republican liberahty in the government of his esta- 
blishment, for some unknown motive closed the doors 
upon Miss Cubitt, and thereby deprived the public of a 
most efficient and industrious actress and singer. It is 
said, that the cause of Mr. Price’s conduct arose at first 
from some error! Whether the fault resulted from his 
want of perception, or from any other motive, we know 
not, but when it was sufficiently proved that the manager 
was—for even managers are not infallible—mistaken, 
liberality, or even common feeling or sense, might have 
pleaded on the side of a talented and indefatigable young 
actress. 


As a singer, Miss Cubitt is of no mean value. Her 
voice is high and flexible,and her powers of science equal 
to those of almost any female vocalist of the day. 


Her acting is full of spirit, and “we may.add in the 
words of a gentleman—no lessan authority than the stage 
manager—that “ Miss Cubitt is a treasure to a theatre. 
There is no music, however difficult, but with an hour’s 
notice she is wholly mistress of. In the event of indispo- 
sition, or other exigence attending either a vocalist or 
actress of the company, there is no one to whom I so 
readily address myself, and from whom I am certain to 
meet with the most prompt acquiescence in undertaking 


a character, however long or complicated, as from Miss 
Cubitt.” 
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This is a high eulogium, and the bearer of it ought, 


certainly not to be forgotten, when managers are making 
up their dramatic strength. 


We have heard it rumoured that Miss Cubitt is married 
to a gentleman, the son of a rich East India director; and 
who, in consequence of the union, has exercised a paren- 


tal harshness over him, having refused all communication 
with him, 





; ERRATA : 
In our biogtaphy of Mr. Simmons, for died Septembcr 
lith, read September 13th, 1819. 
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LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 

Mrs. Boaden, who last winter put forth a biography 
of John Kemble, has just added to it The Life of Mrs. 
Siddons. We quote afew extracts at random:—“ It 
is reported by an old and respected friend of the family, 
that in her fifteenth year Miss Kemble excited an affec- 
tion which, at a different, though not a very distant pe- 
riod, led to her union with Mr. Siddons. He was, when 
I knew him first, in the prime of life—a fair and hand- 
some man, sedate and graceful i in his manners; and in 
his youth was capable of inspiring a passion quite as 
ardent as his own. Mr. Siddons, as an actor, was value 
able chiefly from his versatility, —he could do any thing, 
from Hamlet to Harlequin. The parents of Miss Kem- 
ble probably expected that their daughter would look 
beyond the precarious profession of the stage ; and, at 
all events, thought the age of fifteen too early a period 
to fix a destiny that must be irrevocable. As, however, 
the youthful lovers were deeply and sincerely engaged 
to each other, the parents tried the effect of a tempo- 
rary separation, and for, I think, two years Miss Kem- 
ble resided under the protection of Mrs. Greathead, 
equally removed from her lover and the stage. In this 
retirement she probably regretted the loss of her pro- 
fession, something for itself, more as it seemed identi- 
fied with her lover. A degree of impatience manifested 

itself in.an application to Mr. Garrick. She privately 
B4 
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informed him who she was, and solicited first his judg- 
ment, and secondly his protection. The reader is too 
informed, that in all the charms of her youth, Miss Kem- 
ble repeated some of the speeches of Jane Shore before 
him—he knows too by what an eye the music of her 
speech was’ heralded. Mr. Garrick seemed highly 
pleased with her utterance and deportment; wondered 
how she had got rid of the old song, the provincial Ti- 
tum-ti; told her how his engagements stood with the 
established heroines, Yates and Younge, admitted her 
merits, regretted that he could do nothing for her—and 
wished her—a good morning. 


Miss Kemble, after this disappointment, returns to 
the country, and marries Mr. Siddons, who was at that 
time an actor in her father’s company. Mrs. Siddons 
shortly after her marriage played at Cheltenham, where 
the springs were, fortunately for her, attended by Lord 
Bruce, soon after created Earl of Aylesbury, and his ac- 
complished family. His lady was the daughter of Henry 
Hoare, Esq. of Stourhead, and taste and elegance may 
be said to have nursed her from her infancy. To be 
noticed by such a patrons was a great advance indeed 
towards celebrity; and they did not merely content 
themselves with publicly attending Mrs. Siddons, they 
honoured her husband and herself with frequent calls 
at their lodgings, and openly displayed their admiration 
and esteem. Witha kindred feeling, Lord Bruce too 
thought of Garrick and the capital; and he spoke his 
opinion so emphatically to the manager, that a more 
than complimentary attention was thought now due to 
the actress; and the late Sir Henry Bate Dudley, then 
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the Rev. Henry Bate, was requested to attend her per- 
formance, and report upon her merits te the awakened 
patentee. Managers of theatres have usually at their 
levees some favoured supporters of the daily press. The 
satirist is apt to look upon such a commerce with infinite 
disdain, and the literary aides-de-camp of Garrick could 
not escape the retaliation of Goldsmith :— 
‘Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours while you got and you 
gave ! 
How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 
While he was be-Roscius’d and you were be-praised.’ 


To the office of Kenrick the reverend critic above 
named might properly succeed; but had Goldsmith 
lived to assign him such a place, the doctor himself might 
have suffered from retaliation. Bate went upon his 
mission w.th Lord Bruce’s praises as heralds to its ad- 
miration; he saw Mrs. Siddons in various characters, 
but was most struck with her Rosalind, 


At eighteen she probably was more like the boy 
Ganymede, than she could subsequently be; and the 
delicacy of the dependant princess we may be sure was 
perfectly sustained by a kindred age, a graceful man- 
ner, and the most eloquent intelligence of countenance, 
There is every reason to believe that Bate sincerely ad- 
mired the young actress: and he miglit think that the 
best way of serving her with Garrick, was tu place her 
entirely at his mercy. Her husband and she were young 
enough, unsecured by any article, with neither specific 
salary, choice of paris, or permanent engagement, to 
condition only for a town appearance, and trust her 
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fame and her interest to the mercy of rivals in posses 
siou of the public favour, and to the generosity of Mr. 
Garrick. One like myself, so intimately acquainted 
with the peculiarity as speakers of the whole family of 
Kemble, will probably err but little in assigning the 
sortof excellence possessed by Mrs. Siddons on her 
first appearance.’ No doubt all those fiery markings of 
her intellect, those divine sparks that illumined her 
maturer stage, slept unawakened under an exterior of 
modest beauty, from which such signs of confidence 
were banished alike by timidity-and prudence. In the 
choice of Portia, too, if she had intended only to shew 
how nearly Shakspeare had delin-ated her own charac- 
ter, more perfect identity could not well be found. She 
had her taste, her sensibility, her reflecting dignity, her 
unexpected powers of almost masculine declamation. 
But in Portia there was nothing to alarm, to excite, to 
fire with indignation, or subdue by tenderness ; and for 
the other qualities, they are seldom felt by an audience 
unless previously known, and existing in an established 
favourite. Meére declamation, however grand or just, 
never did more than convince the reason; what was 
here required was to raise an interest by piercing the 
heart. Had she appeared as Juliet, our ladies might 
have wept at the sorrows of a Capulet, and thought of 
themselves. At Portia their feelings could be little 
moved, except such as were excited by human goodness 
and ended in almost religious veneration. A sober les- 
son of oratory kindles no enthusiasm, acquires no popu- 
larity. The stage has no medium in its purposes, you 
must divert or distress,’ 


Of her first appearance in London we have the fol- 
lowing sketch :— 
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‘It was on Friday, the 29th of December, 1775, that 
this great woman made her first appearance on the 
London boards, in the character of Portia; she was an- 
nounced as a young lady merely ; and the arts of instil- 
ling favour into the town, if they were then known» 
were not in her case practised: the play-bills were only 
inserted in two journals of that day, the Public Adver- 
tiser and the Gazetteer; and the theatrical notices 
were confined to a very coolly-coloured paragraph, 
dated from each theatre, and announcing, with modest 
penury of phrase, aperformance to have been received 
either with great, or very great applause. Taking all 
the even modern advantages of underlining at the foot 
of a billinviting the town to see an unknown young lady 
in Portia on the Friday, they were told that Saturday 
would, at allevents, be sure of its delight; for in the 
Mourning Bride of Congreve, Miss Younge was to ap- 
pear in Zara, and Mrs. Yates in Almeria! 


‘ The after-piece on this occasion was the Jubilee, that 
season revived with much vogue. Mrs. Siddons was 
received with great applause, and repeated the charac- 
ter of Portia on the Tuesday following. The second 
night was weakness reduced to absolute certainty ; as 
if the strength of Saturday had not been sufficient, Mon- 
day presented the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Yates, which 
was by many degrees the best, until the maturity of her 
unthought of follower appropriated the royal murder- 
ess to herself. Mrs. Siddous then waited till the. 13th 
of January for one of the Ladies Collegiate in Ben Jon- 
son’s Epiccene, which had been restored to the stage by- 
Colman. That not more excellent wit than. critic, on 
this occasion, fairly told the town, that ‘he considered 
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it as one of the principal duties of a director of a theatre 
to atone in some measure tor the mummery which his 
situation obliges him to exhibit, by bringing forward 
the productions of our most esteemed writers.’ Gar- 
rick assisted him in his object, for he had constantly 
managed upon the system of revivals. . In the following 
year Mr. Colman collected and published his dramatic 
productions; but in 1777, he had no ambition to record 
that Mrs. Siddons ever acted in the Silent Woman, and 
her name is omitted among the performers, though he 
professes to give the cast in 1776. The three lady 
gracesin his book are Miss Sherry, Mrs. Davies, and 
Miss Platt.’ 


ROGUES AND VAGRANTS. © 


It is not, L_ believe, generally known, that our inve 
terate enemies, the Puritans, succeeded, during their 
reign under Oliver Cromwell, not only in suppressing 
theatrical representations, committing the actors thereof 
tov the common goal,‘ there to be punished as rogues,’ 
but also by dint of fining the spectators 5s. each for 
every offence, ‘ pulling down, .cnd demolishing all 
stage-galleries, seats and boxes, created or used, for 
playing or seeing played such plays, interludes, &c.&c.’ 
contrived to deprive the ungodly worldlings ‘ of their 
most pleasing amusements.’ But then the friends of 
the covenant are so very moral! Irving, or any other 
* saint,’ would as svon think of visiting Pluto as a thea-’ 
tre; but even these were ‘out sanctified’ by their 
brethren of the seventeenth century. The following is 
a copy of an ordinance published by the House of Com- 
mons on the 22d of October 1647.—Vide Scobell’s Acts 
and Ordinances of Parliament, cap. 96. 
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‘For the better suppression of stage-playes, inter- 
ludes, and common players,—It is this day enacted by 
the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, That 
the lord mayor, justices of the peace and sheriffs of the 
city of London and Westminster, the counties of Middle- 
sex and Surrey, or any two or more of them, shall and 
may, and are hereby authorised and required to enter 
into all houses, and other places of the city of London 
and liberties thereof, and ‘other places within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, where stage-plays, interludes, or 
other playes are, or shall be acted or played ; and all 
such common players or actors asthey upon view of 
them, or any one of them, or upon oaths by two credi- 
ble witnesses, shall be proved before them, or any two 
of them, to have acted or played in such play-honses or 
places above said--and all persons so offending to com- 
mit to any common gaol or prison, there to remain until 
the next general sessions of the peace, holden within 
the said city of London or liberties thereof as afore- 
said, or sufficient security entered for his ot their ap- 
pearance at the said sessions, there to be punished as 
rogues, according to law!!! 

This any reasonable being would have thought suffi- 
cient, but it appears that ‘ rogues’ would play, and peo- 
ple void of morality, would bespectators. The follow- 
ing was therefore thundered against them, on the llth 
of February next year, by the saints, and was found 
efficient without doubt. The Pope, with all his Cardi- 
nals to back him, could not have composed or published 
any thing better, in the best of times. Lam sorry the 
length of it forbids my extracting the whole, for truly 


it is depriving your readers of a most savoury treat. It 
begins thus :— 
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Whereas the arts of Stage-playes, interludes and 
common playes, condemned by aneient heathens, and 
much less to be tolerated among professors of the 
Christian religion, leading much to the high provocation 
of God's wrath and displeasure, which lies heavy upon 
this kingdom, and to the disturbance of the peace 
thereof, breeding many and sundry great vices and dis- 
orders.’ 

_It then goes on recapitulating the foregoing, and 
again commences thus :-— 

‘ Any person proved to have acted or played such 
stage-playes, interludes, or playes as aforesaid, within 
the said city of London, and liberties thereof, and the 
places within their respective jurisdictions, notwith- 
standing any licence whatsoever from the King or any 
person or persons for that purpose, at any time hereafter, 
or within the space of two months before this time, 
Shall cause them to be apprehended, and openly and 
publicquely whipt in some market-town, within, their 
said several jurisdictions, during the time of the said 
market, causing such person or persons to enter into 
recognizance or recognizanees ; and such persons for- 
feiting such recognizance or recognizances above men- 
tioned, shall be declared an incorrigible rogue, or 
rogues, and shall be taken as such, and shall be pu- 
nished and dealt with as an incorrigible rogue.’ 
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‘ It is also further ordered and ordained, that every 
person or persons which be present and spectators at 
any such stage play or interlude, hereby prohibited, 
shall fur every time he shall be so present, forfeit and 
pay the sum of 5s. To be levied on the goods and clhiat- 


tels of the persons so offending.’ 
Scobell’s Acts, Anno 1647, cap. 100. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


DRURY-LANE. 


Dr. Brown’s tragedy of Barbarossa was on Tuesday 
night revived, after which the Christmas pantomime was 
intruduced. The Man in the Moon opens with an ex- 
cellent view of Hudson’s Bay, with a Dutch whaler 
bedded in the ice. To this inhospitable region has 
Speculum Von Dangerfelt (Director of the Joint Stock 
Travelling Cempany) been wafted. Dangerfelt having 
plenty of time on hand in these dominions of the Ice- 
king, takes to the study of astronomy, and soon forms 
an acquaintance with the Man in the Moon, who speedily 
transports him to the lunarian regions. He there, falls 
in love with the Princess Eunarda, whose espousal with 
Prince Sirius has already been decided on. A quarrel 
ensues, which ends by the Man in the Moon transform- 
ing Von Dangerfelt, into Pantaloon, Greencheese, King 
of the Moon, and Fromagettinu, Queen of the Moon, into 
a pair of Clowns, Prince Sirius into Harlequin, and the 
Princess Lunarda into Columbine, The business then 
commences, and innumerable are the tricks which the 
hero of the piebald countenance plays on his pursuers ; 
many of them very clever, and some of them clumsy 
enough. Towards the end of the pantomime, dancing 
on the tight and slack rope, various feats of agility, and 
the extraordinary performances of the well known Ramo 
Samee, are introduced. This scene is too much crowd- 
ed. It is impossible, for the eye, at the same moment, 
lo take in so many different performances. The scene, 
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too, is, after all, but a make-shift, though a good one ; 
for it has nuthing to do with the immediate business of 
the pantomime. It stands perfectly isolated. 


The finest part of the scenery is by Mr. Stanfield. 
His ‘ Shooting Manor in the Moon’ is a very lovely 
composition, and his ‘ View of the Old Bridge at Lyons’ 
is painted with great truth and spirit. ‘ England’s 
Pride,’ the river Thames, with vessels in motion, is also 
good; aud the Panoramic View of the Battleof Water- 
loo, which is justly denominated ‘ England’s Glory,’ is 
highly honourable to Mr. Stanfield’s talents. 


Blanchard, as Pantaloon, exhibited great strength 
and much agility. The two Clowns of Southby and 
Usher were amusing. The latter we recollect an able 


‘ring-clown,’ and he has lost none of his drollery.— 
Howell is but afmoderate Harlequin. He is not re- 
markable for activity; and he is exceedingly deficient 
in grace. Miss Barnett’s Columbine is a poor effort. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


The tragedy of Jane Shore was acted at Covent-gar- 
den Theatre on Tuesday night. After the tragedy, 
the annual Harlequin pantomime was produced, under 
the title of Muther Shipton, or Riquet with the Tuft: 
the harlequinade, is rather an uneven quality as to 
composition; and, for the rest, distinguished pretty 
considerably by the quantity of leaps and tumblings, 
and broken noses, and bruised shins, contained in it— 
with the various other atlributes fitted to exhibitions 
of its class. The opening part is particularly fortu- 
nate; and the connoisseurs in pantomimes anticipated 
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as great a hit as had been made by the never-to-be- 
forgotten Mother Goose. 


The firstscene, by Grieve, a landscape in a fog, with 
a bridge, a stream fin the fore-ground, and mountains 
in the distance, is extremely well painted ; and the fog 
clearing off, discovers Mother Shipton’s cottage, with 
Mr. Parsloe, in waiting, as her favourite tom cat, and 
a cock at the door, gallanting sundry hens, whose crow- 
ing gave general satisfaction. From this, we proceed 
to the kitchen of Prince Riquet’s castle, which is a scene 
extremely well imagined and arranged, as well as 
painted. The festivities of Christmas are “* toward,” 
and the dinner bill exhibits more than even fairy pro- 
fusion ; an enurmous hog, an ox entire, and a stag, are 
all roasting before one enormous fire. 


The scenery continues very good: Leith harbour by 
moonlight received applause ; and the forest incantation 
in which Mother Shipton raises her spirits—with the 
transparency showing the flying demons, &c., in the 
back ground—is a fair comic imitation of the Demon 
scene in Oberon. The ‘* Steam-washing” scene is not 
without whim: in fact, where three women have ts 
duck a man in a washing-tub, the situation acts itself 
—it is impossible not:to be delighted. Another incident 
of violence is also pleasantly effective; where the 
Dowager Lady Mac Thistledown does wonders (in a 
breakfast quarrel) with a moffin as large as the moon, 
stuc k upon a toasting-fork as long as the Monument. 


Among the best tricks, are those of Mother Shipton 
(managed by means of a hollow figure) suddenly va- 
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nishing, even from out of the hands of her pursuers 
The tailor’s shop, with the sign of the Golden Sheers, 
which cut off the Pantaloon's head, with which a New- 
foundland dog runsaway. And the conversion of thic 
Light-house in Leith harbour, into a sloop in full sail, 
which passes (against the wind) across the stage. The 
arrival of the steam-packet is new, because nobody is 
blown up in it; the seene of the craniologer’s shop is, 
what the same subject has always been upon the stage, 
a failure ; and the Stock Exehange story, with the 
last lottery, &c,, except in the whim of introdueing the 
ghost of the ‘ Bubble System,’ flyiag overthe ruins of 
his trade, is not quite so humvrously dealt with as it 
might have been. Some of the incidents, however, 
have a measure of comicality about them—such as the 
Pantaloon’s falling out of a window throngh the roof of 
a pig-sty ; and running off, pursued by the swine mo. 
ther, for having abstracted one of the sucklings in his 
pocket. Mr. Grimaldi, too, furnishes some amusement 
by putting his leg through a parlour window, as the 
readiest way ofentering a house. Besides these temp- 
tations, the piece has the advantage of Mr. Ellar’s agi- 
lity as tha Harlequin; Mr. Barnes is the best Panta/oon 
on the stage ; and Mr. Wilson and Miss Bannister, ina 
scene of ‘ the interior of Vauxhall-gardens,’ danced a 
pas de deux upon two tight ropes, conesuding with an 
ascent to the tup of a tewer, and a display of fire- 
works, for which Mr. Gye might have an action against 
Mr. Kemble, for it renders going to the ‘real’ Vaux- 
hall unnecessary. 
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MEMOIR 


WER. B. Ww. EDWIN. 


a —+>- 


“What I feel in my heart, you may read in my face.” 
Hir or Miss. 


Mr. Bengamin W. Epwin was born at Horneastle, in 
Lincolnshire, on the 2ndof March,1794. His father 
was at that time manager of several theatres rura’, 
among which were registered Horncastle, Lonth, Gains- 
borough, &c. Of corrse, master Renjamin, at a very 
early period of his existence, dared the peri! of the foot- 
lights. Doubtless, he ran throngh all the delightful 
characters of infancy, the pretty babies in white frocks 
and red shoes. -Some of these, however, have been par- 
ticularised by Mr. E. himself, who has kindly furnished 
us with every information requisite for the biography 
‘Nn question, vat 


19}, 
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The first character in which master Benjamin shone 
with resplendent lustre, was Adward,in that persecu- 
tingly dull comedy, Keery one has his Fault, from which 
important occasion all the actors drew sage conclusions; 
whether the greater part of the praise was bestowed 
solely on the manager's son or the actor, it is now too 
late a time to enquire, suffice it to say that master Ben- 
jamin was considered a prodigy, and attended accord- 
ingly. At this period our hero had scarcely attained 
the age of nine years; therefore, after two or three 
other dramatic attempts, in addition to the one above 
specified, he was, like Jacky Hawbuck, sent to a board- 
ing school, to be found in Latin and leather breeches. 
To Mr, S. Detturick, the celebrated pedagogue of the 
town of Worksop, Nottinghamshire, our hero was con- 
signed, under whose care, we are informed, the young 
scholar made a very respectable progress, doubtless, 
like Muster Peter, turning his ‘ pot-hooks,’ moat delight- 
fully. For four years did master Edwin tremble at 
birch, and at the creaking of the shoes of the awful Mr. 
Detturick, That time elapsed, he was called upon to 
look abroad into the world, and to select for himself a 
reputable calling. And what handicraft, gentle reader, 
think ye was the choice of our hero; he shunned the 
noise and contention of the bar; the wig of the Lord 
Chief Justice was frizzed in vain for him; he turned 
from the pulpit and the rich harvest of forty pounds per 
annum; the golden-headed cane of the ‘ botly-curer,’ 
awakened no ambitious yearning ; in fact, ambition was, 
doubtless, dead within him, for he chose the enviable 
post of apprentice to Mr. Charles Wilson, linen draper. 
of the goodly town of Rotherham. Whether such choice 
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was to be attributed to the school-reading of our hero, 
we know not—whether worked upon by the stirring ef- 
fusions of Ovid or Catullus, he longed to pass his days in 
tearing calico and cutting fine Irish for the tender sex, 
dishing up to their fancies all that delightful small talk, 
for which the knights of the yard have, time out of 
mind, been distinguished—whether such laudable de- 
sires influenced our herwin the choice of his calling, we 
will not stop to enqitire; it is sufficient to answer the 
right purposes of biography to state the fact of his ap- 
prenticeship, and also to add that, in consequence of 
reverses in trade, the master—(employer isa prettier 
word, and at the present time very much in fashton)—of 
ourhero gave up business, and master Edwin, after 
only eighteen months’ practice behind the counter, 
was left free to follow his own inclinations—either to 
seek a new master, or to plunge into some new employ- 
ment, The stage, however, now engaged him ;—doubt- 
less, reminiscences of the plaudits with which his heroes 
in pinafores had been received, awakened him to’ strive 
for a continuance of those delightful tributes to early 
talent. He accordingly, forswearing all the mysteries 
of a linen-draper’s shop, choosing rather to run the 
chance of sleeping in a barn, than being huddled with 
some two or three more unfortunates under a counter— 
again entered on the stage, and from that period has 
been a most constant and persevering practitioner. 


After playing characters in every line of business, 
from Hamlet to Tony Lumpkin, from Romeo to Lampe- 
do, Mr. Edwin found—and his friends also found , for 
him—that burlesque comedy was his decided forte. 

F2 
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One very important crisis in a man’s life is, however, 
now to be noticed, as having occurred to our hero. Be 
it known that, at the very mature age of nineteen, at 
a time when tlie blood takes no mandates from the brain 
—(that is, if there be any to issue orders) —in that dan- 
gerous state of legal infancy, did Mr. Edwin, having no 
fear of the predictions of Doctor Malthus before his 
eyes, take unto himself a wife. Gentle readers, if ye 
have no commiseration for a provincial actor, aged nine- 
teen, united toa wife, wanting six years of womanhood 
—if ye have no pity for such a hapless couple, your 
want of compassion must result from your ignorance of 
the perils, ‘ by flood and field,’ which await the country 
player. 


In some respects, our hero was certainly more fortu- 
nate than many of his fellow-sufferers; his wife (tle 
daughter of a player) was consequenily an actress ; 
thus, from their united efforts, and with good fortune 
to attend them, they might, perchance, possess them- 
selves of nearly four and sixpence per diem; which 
sum, when we consider in addition to bed, board, ard 
lodging, it has al-o to meet the exigencies of travelling, 
accouchements, &c. &c.—we are released from all fear 
that any part of the salary will be made subservient to 
the excesses of the race-course or the gaming-table.— 
A lively article in a periodical for the present month, 
speaking of the pecuniary wants of actors, says— 


** Of all people, I cannot tell how it is, but’ players 
appear to me the best able to do without money. They 
are a privileged class. If not exempt from the common 
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calls of necessity and business, they are enabled “ by their 
so potent art” to soar above them. As they make ima- 
ginary ills their own, real ones become imaginary, sit 
light upon them, and are thrown off with comparatively 
little trouble. Their life is theatrical—its various acci- 
dents are the shifting scenes of a play—rags and finery, 
tears and laughter, a mock-dinner or a real one, a crown 
of jewels or of straw, are to them nearly the same. I am 
sorry I cannot carry on this reasoning to actors who are 
past their prime, The gilding of their profession is then 
worn off, and shews the false metal beneath; vanity and 
hope (the props of their existence) have had their day ; 
their former gaiety and carelessness serve as a foil to their 
present discouragements ; and want and infirmities press 
upon them at once. ‘ We know what we are,’ as Ophelia 
says, ‘ but we know not what we shall be!’ ” 


As far as writing goes, this is all pleasant enough,— 
whether our hero had a similar contempt of the “ yellow 
dirt,” when he entered into his matrimonial engagement, 
we will not stop to enquire. However, Mr. Edwin’s 
father, thinking his son had been somewhat too hasty in 
registering himself among the married of the commu- 
nity, withheld his countenance from our hero, who: here- 
upon with his young wife, quitted his paternal home, and 


pursued the calling of an actor at different provincial 
theatres, 


After an absence of nine years, Mr. Edwin retnrned to 
his native town, and found that his father was numbered 
With the dead. On this, in his own words—“ heart- 
stricken with disappointment and vexation at the varied 
life of a strolling actor, he resolved, if possible, to quit 


F 3 
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the country, and to ‘ make a push’ for the capital.” In 
pursuance of this object, Mr. Edwin entered into a cor- 
respondence with Mr. Peake, the treasurer at the English 
Opera-house; but learned, to his discomfiture, that at 
present no opening presented itself for the debut of our 
subject. Resolved, however, not to relinquish his deter- 
mination, without making another trial, our hero addres- 
sed a letter to Mr. Morris, the proprietor of the Hay- 
market. The second epistle was, alas! as unfortunate as 
the first. Hope, however, whispered “ Drury Lane ;”— 
a correspondence took place between Mr, Edwin and the 
manager of that theatre, and on Saturday, the 7th of 
October 1826, our hero appeared as Zekiel Homespun in 
The Heir at Law. The endeavour was met with the 
most perfect success. The following criticism from “ the 
leading journal of Europe”, will give our readers a true 
analysis of the varied powers of our hero. 


‘*Colman’s entertaining comedy of The Heir at Law 
was cleverly represented on Saturday evening. Mr. 
Edwin, from Pontefact, made his first appearance betore 
a London audience, as the generous-minded hones!- 
hearted Zekiel Homespun. We feel much pleasure in 
saying, that his performance deserved all the applause 
(and the applause was general and animated) that was 
bestowed on it. This gentleman (of whom, by the way, 
we never heard before) is a valuable acquisition to the 
compauy. Ina that class of characters to which Zekie/ 
Homespun belongs, and the originals of which an Eng- 
lishman contemplates with pride,—the peasant, who, to 
use the words of Goldsmith, has been taught his ‘ rights 
to scan,’—this new aspirant after metropolitan fame 
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will be found most efficient. He is master of a large 
fund of natural bumour, and he deals it out, not with 
prodigality, but with due discretion. Humour alone, 
however, will not carry a man through this excellent 
part. Some of the scenes in which Zekiel appears are 
full of varied and powerful feeling, and to represent 
them well requires no little knowledge of the workings 
of the human heart. Mr. Edwin played those scenes 
extremely well. The affection of the virtuous country 
lad for his sister, and the indignation which the base 
conduct of the false friend, who would betray that sister, 
creates in his breast, were forcibly delineated. In our 
mind, those serious sceues were Mr. Edwin’s best.— 
The new performer is not unworthy of succeeding the 
late Mr. Knight. He is, indeed, we think, a more 
natural actor; for Knight, though always amusing, was, 
in his line, as precise and artificial a performer as John 
Kemble was in his.” 


This is a very just estimation of the actor in question, 
and renders any further comment on his acting unne- 
cessary. 


We have heard it stated of Mr. dwin, that there is no 
actor on the stage who possesses in so great a degree as 
himself, that first of all requisites for a player—confi- 
dence. We, who witnessed his debut, must allow that 
we never saw so cool and collected a first appearance, 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, RHMARKES, 
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DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES. 

Parsons, the admirable representative of old men 
and other characters in low comedy, at Drury-lane The- 
atre, was inearly life a member of a poor strolling com- 
pany, in North Wales, in which wretched situation he 
rather existed than lived. His benefit approaching, on 
‘ which alone he depended, he hit upon the following 
expedient for filling the barn, in which they performed, 
on his night, by giving out, whilst hawking his tickets 
around the town, that he possessed the knowledge of 


discovering coal mines, by merely tasting the earth that 
covered them, and assured the inhabitants that he 
would give them a proof of his singular art the day after 
his benefit ; but their impatience for finding a new 
mine, the old one being nearly exhausted, was such, 
that nothing but an immediate proof would satisfy them 
before they would purchase a single admission. 


Parsons now deemed his scheme utterly ruined, and 
that he should be obliged to keep Lent by browsing 
with the goats on the mountains until the opening of tlie 
company at Shrewsbury. He, however, accompanied 
them to a common, in the vicinity of the town, and com- 
menced his trial instanter, and, to the utter astonish- 
ment of Parsons, and the astonishment of the nighbour- 
hood, under the very spot he hadfixed upon was found, 
by boring, a fine vein of coal at no very great depth 
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from the surface. The consequence was, that his barn 
was a ‘ bumper,’ and he received ‘a handsome present 
from the proprietor of the land. 

His professional merits, sometime after, procured 
him an engagemeut on the London boards. 

He resided, for soine years, in a house behind .the 
Asylum, in Lambeth-marsh, which his brethren of the’ 
sock and buskin dign‘fied with the title of ‘ Frog Hall,’ 
in which he died at an advanced age. At the bottom of 
the garden was a wide ditch, or water-course, somehow 
indirectly connecteil with the ebb and flow of the river, 
on this he had a punt, and in the summer he took his 
‘nautical’ excursions, paddling his ‘ pleasure yacht’ 
along what he called his *Wirginia Water,’ occasion- 
ally amusing himself by angling in the purling streams, 
from which he naturally caught more frogs than he did 
fish, ; 

Mrs. Webb, the predecessor of Mrs. Davenport at 
Covent-garden Theatre, was for a long time the favo- 
rite actress at Norwich, when Miss Child; she after 
wards married Mr. Webb. 


The city of Norwich, like the city of London, has its 
Bridewell precinct, in which several of the performers 
lodged, on account of the nearness of the situation to 
the theatre. 


Atthat time a sprightly actor, of the name of D’ 
Fath, who played a season or twoin town, résided on 
the same floor of the house in which Miss Child lodged, 
the doors of their apartments beinz opposite each 
other. 

At this time a theatrical friend from Bath called upon 
that respectable man and actor, Mr. Brunton, senior, 
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who afterwards became the lessee and manager of the 
theatre, and inquired how Matilda was, meaning Mrs. 
Aercay, a great favourite of the company in general, 
whose merits as a woman are honourably recorded on 
her tombstone. in the church-yard of St. Paul, Covent- 
garden,—to which Mr. B. replied, ‘ For Heaven’s sake, 
my dear, friend, do not ask me.’ ‘ Not ask you? I hope 
nothing se: ious has happened to the dear creature ?’— 
‘ Judge yourself,’ rejoined Mr. B. with a sigh, ‘when I 
assure you that poor dear Matilda is at this moment, 
with Child, at Death’s door, in Bridewell’ Mr: B. 
immediately conducted his friend to the precinct, where 
they found Mrs. Aercay, Miss Child, and D’Eath, com- 
fortably taking their tea together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb were, in respect to person, the 
jolliest couple in the kingdom. Soon after their en- 
gagement at Covent-garden, the lady was invited to go 
down to Southampton to play afew nights, as a star of 
the first magnitude! Webb, determined to ‘ do the 
thing genteelly, and astonish the natives,’ resolved that 
they would travel in style; but being an economical 
man, he wished to procure a person to occupy a seat in 
their vehicle, and pay a third part of the expense ; for 
this purpose he caused to be inserted in the newspapers 
an advertisement, for ‘an agreeable companion in a 
post-chaise, to accompany a lady and gentleman to 
Southampton.’ 

A portly Hampshire breeder of pigs, who had fixed 
his head quarters at the Hog in the Pound, in Oxford 
Street, having finished his business in town, thonght this 
would be a comfortable way of journeying home, ap- 
plied, according to the address given in the advertise- 
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ment, at Webb’s lodgings, and heaving himself up 
stairs, with some difficulty, was introduced to the pair 
of well-fed comedians, and the countenances of the trio 
expressed equal surprise, and the stranger exclaimed— 
‘ What! screw us into a post chaise !—worse than three 
in a bed in the dog-days—a hot bath would be an ice- 
house toit. Youmight as easily atterupt to march a 
picket of horse-grenadiers into a sentry box.—By the 
Lord, ifwe were to make a grand set-out ina broad- 
wheeled waggon, it would certainly be stopped at the 
first weighing machine, for being overloaded.’ 

After some conversa tion, Webb and his wife were so 
pleased with the blunt whimsicality of the{dealer in 
swine, that they invited him to dine with them ona 
fine round of corned beef. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and a few days after he sent them from the 
country an enormous large ham, which perfectly satis- 
fied Webb for the loss he had sustained by adverti- 
sing for an agreeable companion in a post-chaise. 





THEATRICAL ALPHABET. 


A was an Archer, who play’d his own ghost ; 

B was a Baker, as stiff as a post; 

C was a Conway, ’tis known he can rant well; 
D was a Dowton—oh, rare Dr. Cantwell ! 

E was an Egerton, clever in Clytus ; 

F was a Fawcett— long may he delight us ! 

G was a Gattie, so glorious in Tonson ; 

H was Miss Henry—TI think she’ll get on soon ; 
I was an Isaacs, great in bluff Artabanes ; 

J wasa Jones, who still brisk as champagne is ; 
K was a Kemble, a Winston as busy as ; 

L was a Liston—Lord! what a droll phiz he has ! 
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M was a Mathews—show his equal, whocan ? 

N was poor Naldi, kill'd by a stew-pan ; 

O was O'Neil, whose rise was so speedy; 

P was a Power, who mimicked Macready ; 

Q was a Quin, once at Drury a dancer ; 

R was J. Russell—I hope he may answer ; 

S was a Stephens—may she yet draw a high lot! 
T was a Terry, superbin the Pilot ; 

U was an Usher— not aclown you’!!] more odd see ; 
V was a Vestris, once Miss Bartolozzi; 

W wasa Warde, whom we see with delight— 

X was his mark; thoughno deubt he can write: 
Y was a Young, whom, ’tis said, they engage dear ; 
And Z was Zuchelli, who'll soon be the rage here. 


SECOND EDITION. 

A was an Abbot, who plays many parts; 

B was a Braham, the delight of all hearts ; 

C was a Cooper, with sepulehral voice; 

D was a Davison, always my choice ; 

E was an Emery, who played with good cheer ; 
F was aFarren, egregiously queer ; 

G was Grimaldi, an excellent clown ; 

H was a Harley, of comic renown ; 

I was an Incledon—singing his line; 

J was a Jordan- -in Cora so fine ; 

K wasa Kean, who in Richard excels; 

La Laporte, whose acting so tells; 

M was Macready, of great tragic power : 

N was a Noble, who can dance for an hour; 
O was O'Connor, great in Terry O’ Rock; 

P was a Paton, who to singing has took ; 

Q wasa Quick, for whom no praise is needed ; 
Rwas a Rayner, who has Emery succeeded ; 
S Mrs. Sloman, so natural and chaste ; 

T was a Tree, to every one’s taste ; 

U was an Unwin, of novery great fame; 

VY was a Vining, who some merit may claim; 
W was Wallack, who has all his own way ; 
was Xantippe, who rage could pourtray ; 
Y was a Yates, whoimitates all; 

Zounds take it! the Z will not come to his call. 












DRAMATIC CRITICISMS 


DRURY-LANE. 


A new piece has been produced at this house, under 
the inauspicious and terrific title of the Murdered Guest. 
The plot is simple, but calamitous enough as the name 
imports. The curtain rises and discovers a party of 
jolly sportsmen ata country inn recruiting their strength 
after the chace. A rich old miser, accompanied by a 
man-servant travelling that way, takes up his abode 
for the night. His extreme caution about his port- 
manteaun, which contained a large fortune in specie, 
excites the cupidity of the landlord. The man servant 
has long loved the landlord’s sister and presses her to 
marriage; but she, with the prudence of her sex, re- 
fused to marry until he has acquired a competency fer 
their support. The servant giving up his whole mind 
to this object, but seeing no fair means of attaining it, 
bethinks himself of his master’s portmanteau, He 
and the landlord, his brother-in-law that was to be, 
having the same wicked design, but influenced by dif- 
ferent motives, one from avarice, the other for. the 
accomplishment of his love, prepare to exeente’ it 
apart, mutually distrusting each other. The servant is 
first, kills his master in bed, and then robs him. The 
landlord comes just when the deed is done, and is 
found-near the muriered guest by the sportsmen, who 
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were drawn by his groans from their apertments. He 
is taken with the mainour, and stands already pre- 
judged im the circumstances as we'l asin his own con- 
sciousness of his guiJt. A judge is introduced, and is 
about convicting bim summarily, when the servant 
man reveals the fact. He then, of course, is led toa 
dungeon, after reproaching the fair one for having 
driven him to this, She iscarriedoff in aswoon. The 
landlord falls, writhing in the torments of his own 
mind, aud thus ends the piece, after being spun out in- 
to two dull tedious acts without complicity of plot, 
smertness of dialogue, or interest of incident or situ- 
ation. 


Though the catastrophe was tragical enough, there 
was no one quality in any of the sufferers that called 
forth the sympathy of the audience. Mr. Cooper 
played well his triple part—first as a lover, then a 
murderer, and last as a generous penitent. Mrs. W. 
West performed the part of Alice, the landlord’s sister 
and the beluved of the servant. Mr. Thompson had 
little to do, but much to suffer as the Murdered Guest— 
bu t he suffered behind the scene, sending forth pitiful 
moans ali the time. Mr. Edwin laboured most indus- 
triously in the part of the landlord as if for a stock- 
piece, but it was all labour lost, for the house would 
not hear the announcement of it for repetition. It 
would not be just to omit favourable mention of some 
part of the music, and of Mr. Bedford, who, as chief 
of the sportsmen, sang a couple of songs, one of which 
he was called on to repeat. 
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MR. D. MEADOWS. 
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** \ thin, spare man, but one that loves a jest.” 
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Mr. DRINKWATER MEADows, was born in the year By! 
i799, and is a.native of Yorkshire; of that soil which is ey 


his good fortune—that is, supposing him to have been | 
deficient of friends at the board of Admiralty. Ifso, how ij 
preferable his present situation to that which he might | 
have been placed in. Had he entered a man-of-war, duly 
served his apprenticeship, and*by aid of Hamilton Moore, 
102, G 


wie) said to boast so many sagacious graziers and horse- | 
Bal dealers. Our hero was originally intended for the navy, I 
a. ' but circumstances thwarted the design, and at an early if 
aX period of life he embarked on the stage ; and here, per- Bi) 
ys a haps, we may very justly congratulate Mr. Meadows on 
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talent, and, let us add, good luck, “ passed,” as the term 
is, for a lieutenancy, what withering years he might have 
waited for the long dreamt-of piece of parchment,—what 
puny second sons and third cousins of Lords he might 
have seen and fedi treading over his head, which, like that 
of Ben Block, might, perhaps, have displayed in baldness 
the misfortunes of his unpatronized owner. However, as 
we do not intend to enter into any discussion on the po- 
licy of Lord Melville, and the other “ great ones” of the 
Aduwiralty, we shall instantly return to our subject, having 
duly congratulated him upon his escape from the cock- 
pit and two-and-thirty pounds per year. 


At the time our hero first resolved to dare the perils 
of the stage, there happened to be “ a respectable and re- 
gular’ company at Kendal. In this company Mr. Mea- 
dows was regularly enrolled, and during his stay in it, 
acted many parts; doubtless, submitting to the dreadful 
penalty required from all early practitioners, and indeed 
from many ancient ones in “ the provinces,” that of ma- 
king himself “generally useful.” To those readers who 
do not altogether understand the meaning of the terms, 
we may briefly hint that they contain a grievous mystery. 
By aman’s making himself “ generally “useful,” is sup- 
posed his readiness to sit up at nights to study for the 
next play—to play Romeo, despite of bandy legs and pug- 
like nose—to go on for Fa/staff despite of a consumptive 
habit, and to play Macheath, treating with magnanimous 
contempt all want both of earand voice. To do all these 
is to become, in the language of the green-room, “ gene- 
rally useful,” and, indeed, there are few holding the high. 
est station in the dramatic world, who have not, at some 
period of their professional career, submitted to th 
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chagrin and unprofitable employment of “ being useful.” 
Perhaps a few years ago there might have been adduced 

more numerous instances of actors having risen from this 

state of esclavage to considerable eminence, than could 

at present be particularized. There is become, if we may 

so term it, a dramatic aristocracy, which supplies young 

ladies and gentlemen, and introduces its neices and 

cousins fresh from the boarding-school or the counting- 

house, to the boards of a metropolitan theatre; thus 
shielding the young beginners both from the perils and 
the advantages of provincial practice. Besides the kind 

oflices of relatives in stocking our theatres, we have the 
ten thousand pupils of actors and actresses. Among the 

many cheats in which this age is so prolific, there is no 

one which does more real harm, and which ought to be 

opposed with more determination, than that of dramatic 

tutelage. We look upon the advertisements which are 

daily thrust into the papers, asso many lies to ‘catch 

and despoil the unwary. One gentleman who has a most 

painful stutter, and knows no more of Lindley Murray 

than the longitude, professes to give lessons in fluent 

speaking and grammatical construction. We have before 

spoken of this imposture—it cannet, however, be too 

frequently inveighed against. 


To return to Mr. Meadows. For some time he staid in 
the Kendal company, and in that corps visited the towns of 
Ulverston, Harrowgate, and Whitby. His second en 
gagement wasin a company which visited Lincoln, Leices- 
ler, Peterborough, and Birmingham. Here he tasted of 
all the exigencies, and of the few pleasures of a country 
actor, playing sometimes to empty benches, and conning 


over his part by the road-side and in the fields. Many 
G 2 
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an honest haymaker has some self-prefering Richard as- 
tounded—many a time has the hero of ‘light comedy,’ 
taken in such a situation, been noted as a madman. In- 
deed, we have lately met with a pertinent anecdote corro- 
borative of our assertion. It is as follows— 


Jack Withers, a noted highwayman, who flourished 
and got hanged above half a century ago, was returning 
with some of his hopeful companions, over the Mary-le- 
bone-fields, at four o’clock one summer’s morning, after 
a country excursion in the way of business, when they ob~ 
served a gentleman walking alone, making all kinds of 
impassioned gestures, and talking, what to them, was 
most incoherent nonsense. This gentleman happened to 
be Vanbruggen, the celebrated player, who was getting 
his part ; but the thieves not knowing him, supposed he 
was deranged, and about to lay violent hands upon him- 
self, and as there is sometimes a glimmering of what is 
called honour among that class, they were prompted by 
humanity to watch his movements from behind a hedge 
in the field where they stood. At length Vanbruggen, 
who was studying the character of Varanes, in the tragedy 
of Theodosius, exclaimed, in the passionate language of 
the part, 

“«—— | charge thee not! 
But when I am dead, take the attending slaves, 
And bear me, with my blood distilling down, 
Straight to the temple! lay me, O! Asanthes, 
Lay my cold corse at Athenais’ feet.” 


When Jack Withers rushed forward, exclaiming, ‘ By 
——,the poor gentleman is going to kill himself fo 
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love” Jack and his companions, to the amusement of 
Vanbruggen, seized him by both arms, and entreated 
that he would be advised, and have better thoughts 
than to drown himself there. ‘ What a plague is all 
this for,’ ‘ exclaimed the actor, ‘I am not going to 
hang, stab, or drown myself. I am not in love—-I am 
only a player getting my part.’ ‘ A player, are you?’ 
replied Withers; ‘ if we had thought that, you should 
e’en have drowned yourself, and been d——d too, be- 
fore we'd have taken all these pains for the last half- 
hour, following yon up and down. However, as we 
have met, you can have no objection to pay us for this 
trouble.” Upon this Jack and his companions rifled 
Vanbruggen’s pockets of his watch, and 10s. in silver, 
and marched off with his silver-hilted sword, threaten- 
ing to realize the catastrophe of the player, by running 
him through the body with it, if he did not remain in 
the field till he finished his rehearsal. 


Whilst playing at Birmingham, Mr. Meadows was 
seen by Mr. Charlton, the Bath manager, who offered 
our hero an engagement at his theatre, wlhiich was ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Meadows continued to play at Bath 
during four seasons (in his own words) a general line of 
comic characters. However, during the Bath vacation, 
Mr. Meadows ‘ let out his leisure hours’ to the theatric 
establishments at Margate, Worthing, and other thea- 
tres. Jt was during the practice of Mr. Meadows at 
Bath that he was seen by Mr. Henry Harris, of Covent- 
garden Theatre, who made overtures to our hero, and 
the consequence was an engagement at the theatre, to 
which he is at the present moment attached. 


Gc 3 
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It is said that Mr. Liston pointed Mr. Meadows out 
to the notice of the patentee; if so, the act is one of 
which our great comic genius has no need to be ashamed, 
For ourselves, we are always glad to meet with such 
circumstances, and heartily wish they were of more 
frequent occurrence; whilst it would, in a great mea- 
sure, do away with the general opinion of ‘ envy and 
uncharitableness’ attributed by the world to actors as 
regards their professional competitors, it would also bo 
productive of much valuable service to the dramatic 
community at large. 


On Friday evening, September, 23th, 1821; Mir. 
Meadows made his first appearance at Covent-garden 
in the trying character of Scrub, in The Reauc Strata- 
gem. The effort was well received, and since that 
period, he has continued in the possession of many of 


the most important comic characters in the drama. 


During the Covent-garden recess, Mr. Meadows, 
courtevusly visits the scenes of his provincial experi- 
ence ; a practice always, or at least generally so, pro- 
ductive of profit when the actor makes his visit, bring- 
ing with him—or rather having heralded before him, 
the approbation of metropolitan critics. A country 
audience places a value on an actor, and then transmiis 
him to London, where, be he stamped with the die of 
success, his provincial patrons receive him back with 
redoub!ed demonstrations of delight ; inasmueh as the) 
place his success to tle score of their previous sagacity : 
if, on the contrary, the actor meets witha rebuff in 
town, he is instantly disowned by his former friends and 
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encouragers. These are traisms which we doubt not 
every actor will most readily agree witb. 


Mr. Meadows has, it should seem, very successfully 
conciliated the approbation of the town; he plays fre- 
quently, enjoys a wide range of characters, and is, what 
we may term an established London performer. 

: Mr. Meadows is, we believe, yet untramelled by the 
bonds of matrimony—has most respectable connexiongs 
in the city—is a pleasant companion, and is, we have 
5 always understood, a man of his word: the last recom- 





mendation is not of the meanest value among human qua- 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Se. Se. 





A LIST of the (Im )-moralities of the present moral and 
fastidious Licenser of the Stage. 


—-_--__-- 


No. VI. 


“ My writings are replete with error.”—Colman’s ad- 
dress to Mrs. Inchbald, prefixed to the ‘ Heir at Law.’ 





With diadem hight foolscap, lo! a ——, 
A little —— that scoffs incessantly, 
There sits in parchment robe arrayed, and by 


His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, 
- * ok = * 


. * . « 
Whereat the urchin points and laughs with all his sou!! 


Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto 1, Stanza 24. 


Qe eee 


Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke. 
Ibid ; Stanza 50, line 6. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
By George Colman, the Younger. 


Act I. Scene I. ‘ The devil take this packet, say I. 
Vm damn’d sick. That infernal packet. Scene 2. 
Damn'd unfashionable figure. Damn’d fat, and very 
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rusty. Where the devil's our scoundrel. Damn your house, 
you scoundrel. What the devilcan, &c. damning the 
waiters. Damn’d good simiie. A damn’d dirty. The 
devil he lias. The scoundrel. Damn'd crusty. Hell 
and the devil. Devilish distant. A damn’d deal of the 
Ball-and-Mouth. Quick you scoundrel.’ 


Act 2. Scenel. “Tell damn’d lies. Cursed small 
company. Damme ! there’s more poor rogues in that 
parish than St, Giles’s: all in a gang, too ; knaves of 
clubs every one of them. I should suppose a certain 


character, with multum in parvo, comes within the 
pale ?—No! 


Scene II. ‘Cursed comical. Damme, he croaked 
like a toad in a hole. A damn’d quiz. Dark as the 
devil. Be damned to him. Devilish deal of solid 
sense. Must go—damn‘d sorry. Would sooner be 
damn’d than dig. Daman it, if he reflects, we are lost. 
Scene III. Curse Cupid.* Scene 1V. Damn Chops, 
Oh, the devil. Damnation, I thought so.’ 


Act If. Scene I. ‘ Cursed sea breeze. Be damned 
to you. Damme, lie’s bardly fit for anything. - The 
devilam. Damme, I'll unget him. Scene IL. Devilish 
good ears. How the devil, &c. Damn my master’s 
drunken scoundrel, Damme, how the doors dance. 
Damned dark too. What the devil am I to do. Damned 
if1 do. Cursed queer, or gagged and ravished, poor 
quiet soul. Oh, the devil, what a damned clatter Sir 


* Reader, be not surprised at this whéte onth, being the only one 
in this scene ; for let the sensibility of your soul say solemnly to 
your heart, ‘it must have a love-scene:” so it was. 
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David wi make. Damme, I wish she had never sat to 
have brought such a brood.: Damn the: bundle. Damme 
but [I'll mustor among ye. Damme, this will be their 
last trump. A black dealer in devils, &c. Oily-guts. 
Cursed ungentec!. Zounds! (innumerable!)  Deuee! 
(Ditto.) Oh, damn Paul. Cursed country scandal. 
Damme, \ev’s duck bim. 
». 8h. 


JONGLEURS, 

Is now a word synonymous to bateleur (a juggler), 
who plays sleight of hand. Formerly this mame was 
given to a kind of minstrel, who went abont singing 
small poems in the houses of the great, and particularly 
in the court of the earls of Flanders; but this name was 


more usually given to a kind of buffoon or juggler, who 
had succeeded to the historians. 


The greatest part of them were of Provence ;_ they 
understood music, aud played on instruments. They 
connected themselves with the Troubadours,* or Trou- 
veurs, poetsin vogue since the eleveuth century, whose 
productions they sung and performed. By these means 
they got admittance into the palaces of kings and 
princés, by whom they]were rewarded with magnificent 
presents. They were also called Jugleurs, Jongleurs, 
and the women jonglicuresses. 


At the end of the 14th century, the Trouveurs, and 
the Jongleurs separated themselves into two bodies ; 


* A very exquisite collection of the works of these minstrels, under 
the tithe of “‘ Lays of the Minnesingers,” has lately been published 
It has every attractive quality, both for the poet and the antiquarian. 

Ep. |] 
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the one under the name of Jongleurs joiued singing, and 
the recitation of verses to the sonnd of instruments. 
The others, under the name of Joueurs, (joculatores) 
amused the people with sleight of hand, &c. &c. like the 


jugglers of the present day, 


About the time of Philip Auguste, the jongleurs 
came to disgrace because poetry was in little esteem at 
that time; more particularly after the death of the 
count of Champagne, who composed so many amorous 
verses for Queen Bianche. 


The name of jongleurs became so contemptible that 
it was applied only to jugglers, and at length as they 
repeated not hing but buffoonery, the term jonglerie sig- 
nified falsehood, and they used the words jongler 


and jauler to signify, to die. It is for this reason that 
Philip Auguste drove them from his dominions. 


They, however, re-appeated, and were tolerated in 
the following part of the reigns of this prince and of 
the kings that succeeded him. 


They all took the name of jongleurs, as the most an- 
| cient. They lived all in one street, then called, Rue 
des Jongleurs, now, St. Julian des Menestriers, (i.e.— 
streetof the jugglers, now, of St. Julian of the Min 
strels), See the paper read March 29, 1798,—page 230 
of the Archzologia. 

C. P. 
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THEATRICAL ALPHABET. 


THIRD EDITION. 
A was ab Atkins unworthy a line ; 
B was a Bunn, in high tragedy fine ; 
C was a Chester, extolled for her grace ; 
D was a Davenport, bless her old face ; 
E was an Elliston, brisk as champagne : 
¥ was a Fisher, a genius in grain; 
G was a Gibbs, very great in a scream ; 
H was a Hooper, of talents but mean ; 
I was an Ivers, of trifling renown ; 
J was a Jones, well esteemed by the town; 
K was a Kelly, what pen can describe her ? 
L was a Love, who can say they don’t like her ? 
M was a Meredith, not very fall; 
N was a Norton, forgotten by all ; 
O was an Orger, with feathers in hat ; 
P was a Parsloe, who plays the tom-cat; 
Q was a Quin, as a Columbine weak ; 
R was a Russel, delightful in Sneak ; 
S was a Sinclair, in one song admired ; 
T was a Tree, of whom none can be tired; 
U was an Usher, could spin like a peg : 
V was a Vallancy, expert on her leg; 
W was a West, very fair to behold; 
X stands for nought but poor Socrates’ scold; 
Y was a Young, oriental and graceful ; 
7 a mere cypher, and very distasteful. 


MAGRANBY. 
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DRURY-LANE. 


The announcement that Mr. Kean would commence 

an engagement on Monday night at this house, drew a 

most crowded audience at an early hour. The pit and 

galleries were filled by the first rush after the opening 

of the doors, aud every seat in the boxes, not previ- 

onsly taken, was instantly-ocenpied. The play given 

out was The Merchant of Venice, and it will be remem- : 

bered that it was formerly selected by Kean on his (i 
lirstappearance before a London rudience. Ou this 

account and others it was judiciously chosen. Before 

the curtain rose, the cries for ‘Kean’ were reiterated 

from every part of the house ; and the moment the play 

began, a shout was sent up, sufficient to ‘ affright 

the realm of Chaos and old Night,’ in which every 

voice seemed to join. With more or less violence 

these vociferations were continued during the earlier 

scenes, and Antoni and his friends went through the'r 

parts merely in dumb show. Portia and Nerissa were 

treated with equal disrespect; for the audience ap- 

peared resolved to listen to nothing until they first 

heard it from the lips of Kean. He at length came 

forward with Bassanio, the applause was deafening ; 

the pit rose em masse, and accompanied their accla- 

mations by the waving of hats and handkerchiefs ; tlie 

boxes also testified their pieasure in every possible 

way, and the galleries did not fail to lend their aid, 

heart and hand, to give this distinguished actor a wel- 

; come most grateful to his feelings, but in direct con- 
trast with the treatment he received when he last ap- 

peared on the same boards, and under the same cir- 

, cumstances. The noise ‘as of the multitudinous sea’ was 
BY. kept up for many minutes, during which Kean bowed 
most respectfully, and often placed his hand upon his 
heart, in token, we suppose, of gratitude rather for 
present and expected favours, than from any very 
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agreeable and grateful recollections of the past. Ile 
had risen to the very apex ofhis profession by his own 
genius and exertion, and suddenly found himself bissed 
from the stage, and banished to the other side Of the 
Atlantic, for an offence, as a learned Judge once ex- 
pressed it, of ‘almost daily occurrence even in this 
highly moval covutry,’ and for which he alone was to 
be compelled to pay the penalty, both in purse and ii 
person. 

Genius of any kind is not so superabundant in this 
country, that we can afford to expatriate it like our sur- 
plus population ; nor is morality so refined as to nee 
the display of this excessive degree of sensitiveness, which 
almost amounts to the false and affected delicacy so wel! 
satirised by Moliere in his Critique sur l’Ecole de 
Femmes. Kean must have felt strongly the contrast oc- 
casioned merely by the lapse of a few months; and per. 
haps it may not tend to increase his respect for the opi- 
nions of an audience, whether in his favour or against ” 
him. From the beginning to the end of his performance, 
not a single mark of disapprobation escaped from an) 
part of the house ;—he played the part throughout mos! 
exceHent. 

With the fifth act Shylock has nothing to do, and the 
audience waited with impatience during the pretty dia- 
logue regarding the rings, in order, that at the fall of the 
curtain, they might call upon Kean to come forward, fur 
no earthly purpose but to make his bow and retire. T!: 
cry was almost furious, but nevertheless the actor di 
not comply with it very readil,y nor until Mr, Cooper 
had vainly soliciteda hearing. He was dressed in black, 
and looked, we think, much as usual, but if anything, ra- 
ther paler than when he last left England. Some few 
voices loudly demanded ‘a speech,’ but Mr, Kean was 
prudent, and after bowing very humbly, alternately ad- 
vancing and retreating on the boards, and placing li! 
hand a few times on his left breast, he withdrew amid 
the most vociferous applause we ever remember to have 
heard, 
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MRS. H. JOHNSTON: 





** There is a lurking devil in her eye.”—ToBsir’, 





* Her very smile was hanghty, though so sweet; 
Her very nod was not an inclination ; 
There was a self-will even in her smail feet, 
a As though they were quite conscious of her station ; 
They trod as upon necks ” Brron. 








’Tis woman that seduces all mankind! 
By her we first were taught the wheedling arts; 
Her very eyes can cheat; when most she‘s kind, 
She tricks us of our money with our hearts. 
For her like wolves by night we roam for prey, 
And practice every fraud to bribe her charms, 
‘For suits of love, like land, are won by pay, 
And beauty must be fee’d into our arms.”’—Gay. 








So says an ancient pickpocket, and modern lords and 
honourables practically affirm to the sentiment of the 
venal Filch. If weconsider the present state of the stage 
as far as female character is‘concerned, we fear that a 
great decline, as the stockbrokers have it, must be quoted 
103A, H 
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in reputation, compared to some’ twenty years’ back. It 
would almost seem that the days of the greatest scoundrel 
that ever sat upon the English throne, (Charles II.) were 
come again, and that the terms actress and mistress were 
synonimous. What a frightful list of “ pretty sinners” 
might be made out at the present moment; and we fear 
so far from the likelihood of any amendment in the female 
character of the profession, there is every appearance of 
increasing vice. We see every day ladies of ten, twelve, 
and fifteen pounds per week, sporting equipages which 
demand thousands—the price of such display is most 
evident. We own that within the precincts of a theatre, 
there are temptations and evil examples not to be met 
with in any other pursuit, and that therefore the moral 
dignity of an actress is not to be measured by those 
severe rules applicable to individuals in private life ;— 
still, with every allowance, we fear there is more vice 
than either the most charitable or the most credulous can 
well gloss over or be deaf to. 


The above remarks which, may probably, at first, 
appezr somewhat unconnected, are excited by a pas- 
sage in a late theatrical print—which passage, it should 
seem, applies to the moral character of Mrs. Heury 
Johnston, our present subject. The writer exclaims, 
‘how must the British biographer exult, in contrasting 
the profligacy by which the name of many a French 
actress has been made notorious, with the virtues by 
which a Siddons, an Inchbald, a Farren, and many 
others, dignified the laurel-wreath bestowed on their 
dramatic talents.’ This is all very well; but unfor- 
tunately the writer proceeds-— To this distinguished 
list, we add, with pleasure, the name of Johnston :’ 
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ugain, ‘ours is the pleasing office to give the number 
of years which Mrs, Hf. Johnston has passed, with 
credit as a virtuous wife, and the list of children to 


whom she perferms the duties of an affectionate mo- 
ther.’ 


To be sure, the above was written in 1805, and the 


most ‘virtuous wife,’ and ‘affectionate mother,’ may 


accomplish much in two-and-twenty years to make the 
former praise of a biographer appear somewhat incon- 
sistent. We have heard it asserted, that the. very 
nature of the theatrical profession almost rendered the 
existence of all the feminine virtues which adorn wives 
and mothers.in private life, wholly a miracle in the. 
green-room 3 with such a sweeping, prejudiced, and 
ignorant opinion we can never accord—it is the senti- 
ment of a sensualist and a fanatic. saree, 


We remember seeing the question discussed at some 
length in a dramatic work, and cannot seize a better 
opportunity than the present for inserting one passage 
from a very spirited defence of the fair inmates of the 
green-room. The writer says— 


‘The Theatre is doubtless at variance with several 
little domestic endear ments, such as decorating the 
iantel-shelf, and wiping the dust from our morals and 
the family bible ; but it blunts not a single emotion in 
tbe wife or mother. It is utterly destructive in ‘a wo- 
man of that timidity which (wnluckily for it) is made to 
rhyme with insipidity ; bat it does not preclude her na- 
tive and delightful dependency ipon man, while it ena- 
bles her to assert that character for her sex, which the 
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poetical, the musica), ond dramatic female genius of the 
day will no longer permit us to disailow. 


* of the finest lace 
That e’er set off a marriage -morning face.’ 


is a truth which we readily concede ; but a spring gun 
may be heard in the uncorking of a scent-bottle. If an 
actress is less protected from allurement, she is necessa- 
rily possessed of a higher order of eapacity and accom- 
plishments than fall to the general lot, and is by so 
much the less liable to fall. We should blush, nay, our 
ink as we wrote would turn red of itself, could we be- 
come the apologist of vice ; and such is our veneration 
for the sincerer, and perhaps after all the wiscr part of 
creation, that we would rather the stage would re-adopt 
its original method—we would rather that some of our 
players who now ‘moutb,’ should speak ‘ soft like a 
woman, —we would even see Mrs. Egerton arrayed for 
the exquisite Rosalind herself, rather than woman 
should forfeit in its personation any one of those intrin- 
sic yet romantic qualities which so éxalt and adorn 
her.’ 


And so say we: therefore if the theatre possesses the 
hundred light-famed ladies, we could enumerate, it must 
also be recollected that ithas women like Mrs. Bartley, 
Miss Stephens, Mrs. Davison, and Miss Lacy. 


Mrs. H. Johnston comes of a theatrical family ; she is 
the child of a Mr. Parker, (by his first marriage) late of 
Covent Garden Theatre; our heroine was born in the 
year 1782, and was sent, when very young, to Edinburgh. 
From this circumstance it has been erroneously believed 
that sha was a native of the land of cakes. 
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During Miss Parker’s sojourn in Edinburgh, Mr. H. 
Johnston, at that period, perhaps, one of the finest young 
men on the stage, was achieving wonderful things in the 
capital of Scotland ; he was, indeed, named the Northern 
Roscius. Of course, our heroine saw him act—to see 
was enough—she fell desperately in love withher future 
husband, and after a very short, albeit impassioned court- 
ship, she became Mrs. Johnston, being at that period 
about fifteen. 


The fame of Mr, Johnston was not confined to Edin- 
burgh, it extended to Dublin, and. Mr. Daly, the Irish 
manager made some very tempting offers, which were 
eagerly seized by Mr. J. who with his young wife was 
shortly transported to the Emerald Isle. 


It was but natural that a young lady possessed of those 
exquisite personal attractions which belonged to our he- 
roine, should be induced by the flattering applause be- 
stowed upon her husband, to become herself a candie 
date for the plaudits of a theatre, and to awaken a kin- 
dred animation in the male part of the auditory, to that 
which she observed was excited by her elegant spouse 
jn the bosom of the fair. In the onset, Mrs. Johnston 
displayed but little of that timidity generally developed 
by tender debutante—perhaps, young as she was, she felt 
secure in the attraetions of her face, and thought that 
symiystry of feature would more than make up for any 
deficiency arising from dramatic inexperience. 


Mrs. Johnston had taken the resolution, and on the 
benefit night of her husband, she appeared as Lady Con- 


test, in the Widding Duy, and Josephine in the Children 
H 3 
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in the Wood. She was, of course, received with every 
possible manifestation of applause, and thus her future 
career was marked out, and she became an actress. 


After playing with great success in Ireland, Mr. Harris 
offered Mr. Johnston an engagement, which he imme- 
diately entered into, at Covent Garden theatre, from 
which establishment he was engaged by Mr. Colman for 
the Haymarket, at which house Mrs. Johnston made her 
appearance es Ophelia and Roralana. Her success was 
most decisive. Mrs. Johnston quickly became the fa- 
shion—fashion begat scenes which it had donbtless been 
better had they never occurred. ur heroine, after the 
way she had made at the Haymarket, was, of course, 
received into the Covent Garden establishment—at 
which theatre she played a great variety of business, and 
was at one lime exceedingly popular. 


A critic, speaking of Mrs. Johnston’s person when she 
first became the reigning star in the metropolitan he- 
misphere, says— 


‘To those who have seen her, it is unnecessary to say 
that Mrs. Johnston's face and person are truly beautiful, 
and in this respect, perhaps, few ladies will enter into a 
competition with her. Her talents are the most vari. 
ous: tragedy, comedy, pantomime, and musical enter- 
tainment; Virginia and Lady Teazle, Juliet and Cinde- 
rella: nothing comes amiss toher, and in nothiig} does 
she fail to give the audience pleasure. She also sings 
pleasingly, though her voice is not strong; and her 
dancing is remarkable for its lightness, grace, and spi- 
rit. She has sustained principal characters in various 
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new pieces, with credit to herself, and advantage to the 
authors,—such as Miss Blandford in Speed the Plough ; 
Virginia, in Paul and Virginia; Amelrosa, in the tra- 
gedy of Alfonso; Georgia, in Holtnes’s Victory of 
Wealth, &c. but-if, among the apposite and numerous 
characters which she has supported, we were to fix on 
that which is her master-piece, we should have no hesi- 
tation in giving the palm to her performance of Amelia 
Wildenhaim, in Lovers’ Vows, a part expressly written 


for her by Mrs. Inchbald, and peculiarly adapted to our 
heroine’s mode of acting.’ 


‘Mrs. Johnston,’ continues the critic, ‘ is the mother 
of six lovely children ; yet her form preserves its ele 
gance and symmetry with undiminished lustre. She is 
still very young, and the admirers of the drama may 
flatter themselves with the reasonable hope, that many 
years will elapse, before the stage is deprived of an. 
actress who, wescruple not to say, forms at present one 
of its brightest ornaments.* 


This might have passed two and twenty years ago, but 
facts, stubborn facts which are too well known, and to 
which we shall only thus briefly advert, have in every 
point contradicted the opinions and the prophecies of 
the enamoured critic. Mrs. Johnston is one of those 
numerous actresses who, in proportion as their looking- 
glass becomes offensive to them, they become ind:ffe- 
rent to their quondam admirers. 


We remember, some years ago, Mrs. Johnston used 
to be very attractive to the half-price loungers, when 
mounted on a beautiful horse, she used to display her 
H 4 
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elegant figure in the spectacle of Timour the Tartar. 
Since that period she has gradually sunk in public esti- 
mation, and a season or two since, she was scarcely en- 
dured by the Haymarket audience, where she played 
Meg Merrilies and Helen Macgregor; or rather disfi- 
gured them worse—we were about to say—than that 
exquisitely sympathetic lady, Mrs. Faucit. 


Mrs. H, Johnston is not at present on the stage-——. 
She has not lived with her husband for these many 
years. ; 
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MR. J. RUSSELL. 


** A fellow of infinite jest.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Rarely is it indeed, that in recounting the early ca- 
reer of an actor, we have not to set out with register- 
ing some heinous act of filial obstinacy and disobedi- 
ence ; fathers and mothers who prudently advise their 
offspring to curb their dramatic fancies, and to stoop to 
the inglorious toil of breeches-making, is all, however, 
and will still continue to be treated with every possible 
indifference by their stage-struck progeny, who ponder 
on the mysteries of fifty pounds per night, and menu- 
mental fame in Westminster Abbey. | Each mentally 
2x claims — 


‘Surely no career is more apparently joyous, more 
crowded with pleasure, and more abundant in rewards, 
Ho 
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than that of a successful actor ; nor is ‘his art when ho- 
nourably pursued, wanting in dignity. He is not a 
mere reciter of the poet's language; for his greatest 
successes often occur where the words are few and un- 
important ; and where he has no prompter inferior to 
nature. 


And is it nothing to study Shakspeare with unwea- 
ried love, with the confidence of an increasing power, 
to render his most delicate beauties palpable, and to 
impress them by the force of intellect, feeling, and eye, 
on thousands of softened and glowing hearts, which 
will retain the image for ever. 


Is it nothing to detect shades of tenderness and 
thought—streaks and veins of fancy-—as a painter dis- 


covers graces in a landscape that are unheeded by 
others? 


Is it nothing to bid a crowded theatre feel those 
tenches of nature which ‘ make the whole world kin ;’ 
to break the crust of self-love which encircles the 
worldling’s heart, andcompel it to feel for others; to 
afford some hint to the rude clown of the heroism, and 
the suffering of which his nature is capable; and to im- 
part the first mild touch of sympathy and thought to 
the child ? 


These, surely, are triumphs worth achieving ; if they 
are short in duration, they are proportionably intense, 
and are, in truth, the more genial, as they partake of the 
fragility which belongs to all the pride and glory of 
human life.’ 
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Thus thinking, the youthful enthusiast rarely reflects 
outhe thousand besetting ills attendant on the career 
of an actor; and, indeed, if there be a fortunate ab- 
sence of evil, he but seldom dwells in the individual 
study requisite for the attainment of high dramatic 
honours. 





‘He never can be a great actor,’ observes Talma, 
‘ whose soul is not susceptible of extreme passions. 
There are so many shades in their expression, that no 
actor can render them without having personally expe- 
rienced them. Enriched with observations upon his 
own nature, he becomes a study and an example for 
himself. Ue questions himself upon his own emotions, 
upon the expression which has marked his features, on 
the tones which have agitated his voice under various 
excitations. He ‘dwells upon théir recollection, and 
transfers all their realities into fthe fictions he would 
pourtray. 
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‘ I scarcely dare avow that I myself, at a crisis in my 
life, when I suffered the deepest anguish, felt the pas- 
sion for the stage so strong within me, that in the midst ; 
of the tears I was shedding for a real calamity, I invo- af 
luntarily made a rapid observation upon the change in di 
my Voice, and a certain spasmodic vibration it contracted 
in tears ; and I own it, but not without shame, I deter- 
mined meclranically on turning it to account on the first 
















opportunity. Indeed, I have often derived incalcu- abe 
lable advantages from similar experience upon my- Mt 
self.’ 





We may merely add our hopes that all those who pe- 
ruse Our pages may— especially if there be within any 
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one of our readers, a lurking inclination for a professton 
for success in which there needs so many qualifications, 
—will duly consider the expressions of M. Talma. 


However, to leave digression, and commence with 
oursubject. Mr. James Russell, was born in Lon- 
don, on the 5th of February, in the year 1789. He was, 
we are informed, intended for the medical profession ; 
Apothecaries’ Hall, however, had no charms for him, 
and he was resolved to play Doctor Ollapod ou the 
stage, rather thanin the real world. We know not, for 
certain, whether he ever commenced a career of pbysic > 
at all events we find him, at the age of eighteen, enrol” 
led among the dramatic company of that most delight- 
ful of all sea-ports, Sheerness. 


The first character which our hero played in public, 
was that of Hogmore, in Who wants a Guinea ;——he 
was from the first looked upon as a very promising 
young actor, but his efforts in Monsieur La Rolle, in The 
Young Hussar, considerably advanced him in the opi- 
nionof his manager, although we know not if there re 
sulted from such enlarged valuation, any very important 
rise of salary. In fact, Mr. Russell was considered a 
very great acquisition to the theatre—a theatre which, 
however, has been justly denominated as one whose 
audience could never distinguish humour from vulgarity 
—feeling from bombast. 


‘ The Sheerness folk,’ it has been observed, ‘ were 
not the most punctilious critics— aclog hornpipe, and a 
comic song, were their most dainty delights; and we 
are well assured that the talented Edmund Kean never 
won such golden opinions by his even then exquisite 
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. liness and elasticity of his Harlequin.’ 
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delineations of Jaffier and Alexander, as by the spright- 


At the time Mr. J. Russell joined the Sheerness com- 
pany, Messrs. Harley and Wilkinson were enrolled in 
the corps under Mr. Gould, and even then, the actors 
who now retain the highest places on the London 
stages, may have mutually exchanged the loans of shoe- 
buckles and comedy wigs. 


To an audience of the Sheerness character, nothing 
could be more acceptable than the song of Mrs. Wad- 
dle was a widow, which elegant and classical effusion 
was nightly poured forth by our hero, whilst the com- 
mon sailors in the gallery, and the midshipmen, lieute- 
nants, aye, aud even captains, in the other parts of the 
theatre, kept up an accompaniment with cat-calls, rat- 
tles, and bludgeons. 


On quitting Sheerness Mr. Russell travelled to Sun- 
derland, and to Durham, meeting in his way with very 
encouraging success. He. then succeeded the late la- 
mented Mr: Knight, at the York Theatre, where our 
hero remained for four years. 


From York Mr. Russell was engaged at Edinburgh~ 
engaged to play before the most fastidious people of this 
play-going world, a people, which Kean condemned.as 
being, in his own words, ‘ cold-blooded enough to spoil 
an actor.’ Mr. Russell appeared in the modern Athens 
with good success, and for some time maintained a very 
elevated situation in the theatre. It was also the good 
fortune of our hero to form connections with some of 
the first people of the Scotch capital. We positively 
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know that he may ‘rank among his list of friends,’ the 
great Sir Walter Scott, having frequently had the honour 
of making,a visit. to him, and of even, at the special re. 
quest of. the baronet, sitting for his portrait as the 
Clown in Twelfth Night, which portrait a short time 
back adorned the walls of Abbotsford, 


From Edinburgh, Mr. R. came to the English Opera 
House, where he made a successful appearance as Peter 
in Up ali Night. He has since played at Covent Gar- 
den and the Haymarket; at the former house, it will be 
in the recollection of our readers, as a candidate of tragic 
fame. With the Dublin audience Mr. Russell may also 
boast the best understanding. 


The fame of Mr. Russell as an active, intelligent 
actor, is in every way well merited. In his.,eecentrics 
there is a shrewdness, a pungency, as it were, which 
makes them distiuct characters. In opposition to these 
we may instance his admirable portrait of Dandie Din- 
mont. Our readers will, no doubt, sufficiently estimate 
the ability of Mr. Russell, when we give it’ as our opi- 
nion that his Dandie is the next to Emery’s ; —there is 
so much boisterous honesty and heartiness in the rough 
farmer, unalloyed by stage-trick, or hankering after ef. 
fect. In addition to his comic laurels, may also be con- 
sidered a few bright leaves from the tragic tmuse— 
When we consider the opposite line of character so long 
indulged by Mr. Russell, we must allow his Shylock to 
be an effort of considerable talenf, developing many ad- 
mirable perceptions of the actor. 
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In the Shylock of Mr. Russell, there was a prevail- 
ing correctness in his first scene, which was convincing 
of his thorough knowledge of his imniortal author, and 
which gradually prepared the audience for the actor’s 
subsequent vigorous efforts of scorn and vengeance. 
His taunts of Antonio were given with searching acri- 
mony, and his method of inveigling him into the danger- 
ous compact, by proposing it with jocoseness, as re- 
sulting from merriment, and hiding the bloodiness o 
his purpose in the eccentricity of the proposition, was 
not lost upon the ‘ judicious few,’ though failing to 
excite the tumult of the ‘ many.’ 


The scene in which he becomes acquainted with his 
daughter’s flight, possessed us of Mr. R.’s full physical 
power, its judicious management in the varied and 
opposing keys of passion: in his scene Shylock is a 
tortured Prometheus, yet with a victim to wreak his 
madness on; every agony his daughter’s treatment in- 
flicts within him, goads him to a terrible satisfying 
vengeance on the merchant; as such Mr. Russell 
pourtrayed the Jew, and excited most unqualified ad- 
niration. His answersto the prayersof Bassanio, have 
the same fierceness of purpose, and a thirstiness to be 
quenched but by blood. ‘The judgment seene, in which 
Shylock’s iniquity attains a comparative elevation,— 
When the sanguinary tyger strives to glut with dignity, 
when it would assume the majesty of the lion in the 
dastard act of it natural meanness, was acted with dis- 
criminating force by Mr. R.- Shylock, asa whole per- 
formance, was one of much talent—one in which there 
were Considerable vigour and acuteness, aud what may 
be thought no mean reccmmendation, a- general ab- 
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sence froin all trick, meretricious bye-play, and the 
Servility of copy. If,it wasnot an effort of the highcst 
excellence, it was one deserving great admiration, 
heightened by the knowledge of the actor’s superiority 
ia, the opposite line of the drama. 









Mr. Russell is at the present time engaged at Drury- 
lane, and although as an actor he is not put so forward 
as we could wish, and, indeed, as his own merits require, 
as a man and a gentleman, we know of no individual 
throughtout the profession who possesses a more envi- 
able combination of moral rectitude and acquired talent 
It has ever been the study of Mr. Russell to ally him- 
self with men of distinction—when we say of distinction 
we do not mean a set of empty-headed foplings, called 
lords, who condescend to patronise an aetor at their 
dinner-tables, and after cut his acquaintance, almost with 
the removal of cloth,—but we would be understood as 
meaning individuals distinguished by their talents, the 
elect in letters and inscience. It is by such a union, 
that an actor can render himself an individual good, and 
elewate in the eyes of the world, the profession to which 
he ig attached. Wecould name a dozen different actors 
who sacrifice their professional renown to the petty va- 
nity of becoming the lion of a free-and-easy party at the 
Blue Posts. By this practice the actor becomes cheap 
to every ‘ lean and unwashed artisan,’ who recruits his 
strengthwith nocturnal malt, and he who was once looked 
up to on the stage as something of a mysterious and un- 
approachable being, quickly becomes a boon companion, 
and a most particular friend. We have also never heard 
that Mr. Russell was engage: in another species of, we 
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regret to say, too general conduct, that of endeavouring 
to insinuate into papers, contemptible paragraphs, full 
of high-sounding praises of the actor who publishes them- 
This is apaltry, and a most frequent practice, more espe- 
cially in provincial towns, where the editor of a journal 
is known to every man, woman, and child, in the place» 
and takes his nightly brandy-and-water in the parlour 
of the Red Lion with sundry worthy inhabitants. The 
actor thereupon scrapes an acquaintance with the ‘ great 
man,’ and a flaming laudatory paragraph or two isfthe re- 
sult of the connection. We would be sworn the follow- 
ing notice (which we extract from the Norfolk Chro- 
nicle,) was concerted under the smoke of tobacco :— 


“ The lovers of the drama will be glad to learn that 
their old and respected friend Mr. Balls, is again engaged 
for Norwich. Mr, Balls has had two lucrative offers, 
one from Mr. Price, manager of Drury-lane Theatre, and 
the other from Mr. Harris, of the Dublin Theatre, both 
of which he has declined in favour of Norwich,” 


Perhaps our readers never heard of this same Mr. 
Balls, for the possession of whom the managers of Drury 
Lane and Dublin Theatres have been thus strenuously 
combating? we think not: however, we may, en pas- 
sant, inform them, that Mr. Balls is a remarkably tall 
young man, who shews his teeth, and who wore a very 


gaudy pair of pantaloons at the Olympic Theatre, during 
last season, , 


As an actor, Mr. J. Russell is one of sterling and of 
general talent—as a man he is no less valuable. 
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HISTRIONIC ANHCDOTHS, REMARKS, 
Se. &e. 


ES 


LIFE OF MRS, SIDDONS. 
Perhaps we cannot seize a betier opportunity than 


the present for continuing our extracts from Boaden's 
‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons.’ 


‘When Mrs. Siddofis quitted Drury Lane Theatre, 
at the end of her first seasan, the new management had 
come into full vigonr, and it may be presumed that 
Sheridan looked only for supporters to the comic muse: 
he was theu rifling, or, as he feared, spoiling Van- 
brugh’s relapse, and successfully composing his School 


for Scandal, on which his dramatic fame rests, and 
may rest securely. But whether he was actually blind, 
or partial, or indifferent, one gentleman, no mean judge 
of his profession, immediately engaged Mrs. Siddons 
for his theatre at Birmingham. There,. under the ma- 
nagement of Richard Yates, she acted the first business, 
and it was at Birminghamfin the summer of 1776, that 
Henderson first saw our greatest actress. He was im. 
mediately struck with her excellence, and pronounced 
that she would never be surpassed. He did more tha 
this; he wrote directly to Palmer, the Bath manager, 
to advise an engagement of her without delay, as of the 
utmost importance to his concern—but her cast of cha- 
racters being at that time consigned by‘article to ano- 
ther lady, he could not immediately attend to Hender- 
son’s advice, which, however, did not sleep in his ea' 
for at Bath Mrs. Siddons nourished a fame in her ai! 
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and a fashionable connexion, that together in a few 
years brought her to the metropolis in triamph.” 

Of her sojourn ‘at ‘Bath—oF the accident {°@ircum 
stances to which she owed a great part of her popularity 
in that ‘ more select Lofdon,’ and of her grand ap- 


pearance at Drury Lane in 1782, we have the following. 


detailed account : 


‘ Fron, the time that our great tragedian had quitted 
the metropolis, her professional course had been well 
directed. Younger, Wilkinson, and Palmer, were her 
managers; and in York, the impression she left was 
highly gratifying to the judicions. I have before me 
the recollections of a most excellent critic, Who pre- 
ferred at that time her Euphrasia, Alicia, Rosalind, 
Matilda, and Lady Townley. 


It may hardly be suspected by the followers’ of her 
maturer efforts, that one of her most applauded parts at 
Manchester,was the charactor of Hamlet, I can ima- 
gine that Garrick, when he heard of it, ‘repeated his 
accustomed ‘ Eh! that’s bold. What! Hamlet the 
Dane 2’. donot imagine on our larger stages, upon 
which.the performer walks so much, ‘that Mrs. Siddons 
was ever desired in that or any re male character ; 
reading the play from the desk does not enable the 
niost intelligent to conceive how the reader acted any 
one character. 


Yet I am so thoroughly imbued with a knowledge of 
the style of this astonishing artist, that I am apt to 
fancy the effort now before me; and notwithstanding 
the consanguinity, see very aentty where and how she 
would differ fromher brother, Mr.Kemble. The'con- 
ception would be generally bolder and warmer, nor so 
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elaborate in speech, nor so systematically graceful in 
action. 

Where Horatio and the rest describe the appearance 
of the spectre, I should think the real feminine alarm 
at such mysterious seeming would carry up the expres- 
sion of countenance higher than it has perhaps ever il- 
Jumined even the powerful features of Kemble. The 
“arm’d, say you?’ the ‘Ill watch to-night,’ with an 
ardour that sunk the remaining day before it, were pro- 
bably points amazingly impressive. As she heard a 
narrative at all times better than one was ever told, so 
I conceive her breathless attention to the spirit during 
his disclosure, again benefitted by sex itself, would as 
before be transcendent. 


The famed soliloquy, ‘ To be, or not to be,’ ‘com the 
quality of her organ, would be mure like audible rumi- 
nation than Kemble’s, who declaimed it in the higher 
tones of his voice, and lost the cast of thought, that 
the galleties might catch the words he uttered. Per- 
hapé a few: more points might be safely affirmed in her 
favour, but the unconstrained motion would be wanting 
for the most part ; modesty would be sometimes rather 
untractable i in the male habit, and the conclusion at 
last might be, ‘ were she but man, she reat exceed all 
that man has ever achieved in Hamlet. 

Undoubtedly Bath was a desirable station to Mrs. 
Siddons. Till the fashion follows the performer, the 
performer must follow the fashion. Bath is a more se- 
lect London, But the theatre was for some time suffi- 
ciently cool on the nights of its greztest ornament. Tra- 
gedy, although the most exalted delight of a refined 
naiure, is seldom sought by those who are mesely wv 
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search of amusement; when a rage is once excited; it 
is followed, not for its object, but its vogue. 


Palmer for a considerable time troubled Mrs. Siddons 
only on his Thursday nights, when the cotillion balls 
carried off every thing that could move to the rooms ; 
and that eye was frequently | bent on vacancy, that ere 
long was to fascinate all ranks and ages of life, and 
number the wisest and noblest of our country, not 
merely as patrons, bnt as friends. 


On one of these devoted Thursdays, accident is said 
to haye conducted into the boxes of the theatre some 
persons of consummate taste, and of sufficient, conse- 
quence to make their opinions heard, A mysterious 
smile of derision soon announced to the votaries of fash- 
ion, that a great genius was wasting unequalled talents,. 
either patronage or praise, among people. who. call 
themselves enlightened, 

Old Mr. Sheridan distinguished himself early in the 
list of admirers, and asserted, 1 have no doubt with 
exact truth, that Mrs. Siddons was more pathetic even 
than Mrs. ‘Cibber. The prophecy of Henderson too 
was rememibered, and the tide of popularity soon, flow- 
ed in a stream which was never destined to. ebb. A 
few eddies from occasional obstruction, to carry on the 
figure, hardly merit to be formally remembered. The 
Thursday nights from a vacuum soon became a ple- 
num; the charms of the cotillion itself were resisted, and 
no nights at allin the Bath theatre were attended by the 
fashionable world, but those on which Mrs. Siddons 
acted. 


One might have expected, that the Bath manager 
would have felt the full value of his magnet, but he did 
;s 
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not. I know from unquestionable authority, that a not 
very considerable increase of salary would have kept 
her from the metropolis, probably for years; but he 
could not be induced to make the offer until it was too 
late. The fact was, that seeing herself esteemed, ani 
followed by the first people at Bath, the actress had 
completely acquiesced in hersituation. To London she 
had @ distaste, from the experience of 1776, and uo- 
thing but the growing demands of her family at last deci- 
ded her toremove. 


She summoned her friends to the theatre, and pro- 
mised to submit to them her three reasuns for quitting 
them and Bath. Mrs. Siddons presumes the assembly 
to feel some astonishment that she should address 
them in verse of her own; she who had until then 
“only with decency repeated the verses of others,’ and 


fancies a considerable curiosity excited as to the ob- 
ject of her composition. She disclaims all vanity on 
{his occasion, and mentions gratitude as the real inspi- 
rer Of hier poetry. At length her reasons for removal 
are displayed in the interesting forms of her three chil- 
dren. 

* These are the moles that heave me from your side, 
Where I was rooted, where I could have died.’ 

Mrs. Siddons acted Isabella for the first time in 
London, on the 10th of Octuber, 1782,—that play had 
not been performed at Drury Lane for the last four 
years. It may be proper to gratify curiosity with the 
cast of the play—not because it was excellent, for it 
was exiremely common-place in all but one character, 
the Villeroy of Palmer. Biron, Smith—the Count, 
Packer—Carlos, Farren—Belford, R. Palmer—Samp- 
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son, Wrighten—the Nurse, Mrs. Love. The after- 
piece was a Trip to Scotland, in which Parsons was 
the Griskin, and Mrs. Brereton sapported the train of 
ler future sister-in-law, as Miss Griskin. At the other 
theatre, it was conceived that the tragedy of the new 
actress was best met by tragedy, and Voltaire’s Zara 
was acted on the same night. The heroine by Miss 
Younge; Lusignan, Henderson ; Osman, for the first 
time, by Wrotghton, But the manager had no in- 
ducement to repeat it. As the person of our great 
actress has undergone some change, and her features 
by time béeeame stronger, I should find it difficult now 
to describe her accurately by memory, as she stood be- 
fore the audietice on the night of the 10th of October. 
I am relieved from this difficulty by an acconnt of her 
written at the time. I shalt change only a few of the 
expressions then used, more from a feeling as to com- 
position than alteration as to sentiment. 


“ There never, perhaps, was a better stage figure than 
that of Mrs. Siddons. Her height is above the middle 
size, but not at all inclined to the enbonpoint. There is, 
notwithstanding, nothing sharp or angular in the frame; 
there is sufficient muscle to bestow a roundness upon 
the limbs, and her attitudes are, therefore, distinguished 
equally by energy and grace. The symmetry of her per- 
son is exact and captivating. Her face is peculiarly 
happy, the features being finely formed, though strong, 
and never for an instant seeming overcharged, like the 
ltalian faces, ror coarse and unfeminine under whatever 
impulse. On the contrary, it is so thoroughly harmo- 
nised when quiescent, and so expressive when tmpas- 
sioned, that nidst people think her more beautiful than 
13 
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she is. So great, too, is the flexibility of her counte- 
nance, that the rapid transitions of passion are given with 
variety and effect that never tire upon the eye. Her 
voice is naturally plaintive, and a tender melancholy in 
her level speaking denotes a being devoted to tragedy ; 
yet this seemingly settled quality of voice becomes at 
will sonorous or piercing, overwhelms with rage, or in 
its wild shriek absolutely harrows up the soul. Her sor- 
row, too, is never childish, her lamentation has a dig- 
nity which belong, I think, to no ofher woman ; it claims 
your respect along with your tears. Her eye is brilliant 
and varying like the diamond; it is singularly wéll placed; 
‘ it pries,’ in Shakspeare’s language, ‘ through the por- 
tal of the head,’ and has every aid from brows flexible 
beyond all female parallel, contracting to disdain, or di- 
lating with the emotions of sympathy, or pity, or anguish. 
Her memory is tenacious and exact—her articulation 
clear and distinct—her pronunciation systematic and re- 
fined. Nor has nature been partially bountiful—she has 
endowed her with a quickness of conception, anda strength 
of understanding, equal to the proper use of such extra- 
ordinary gifts. So entirely is she mistress of herself, so 
collected, and so determined in gestures, tone, and man- 
ner, that she seldom errs, like other actors, because she 
doubts her powers or comprehension. She studies her 
author attentively, conceives justly, and describes with a 
firm consciousness of propriety. She is sparing in her 
action, because English nature does not act much; but 
it-is always proper, picturesque, graceful, and dignified ; 
it arises’ immediately from the sentiments and feeling, 
and isnot seen to prepare itself before it begins. No 
studied trick or start can be predicted ; no forced tremu- 
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lation of the figure, where the vacancy of the eye declares 
the absence of passion, ean be seen; no laborious strain- 
ings at false climax, in which the fired voice reiterates 
| one high tone beyond which it cannot reach, is ever 
heard; no artificial heaving of the breasts, so disgusting 


‘ when the affectation is perceptible; none of those arts 
. by which the actress is seen, and not the character, can 
x be found in Mrs. Siddons. So natural are her grada- 
" tions and transitions, so classical and correct her speech 
8 and deportment, and so intensely interesting her voice, 
t form, and features, that there is no conveying an idea of 
1; the pleasure she communicates by words; she must be 
r- seen to be known. What is still more delightful, she is ie 
le an original ; she copies no one living or dead, but acts ae 
lie from nature and herself.” f 
h. * * + % - * 
on 
e- More than forty years have elapsed since the above ge- 
1as neral character of the actress was written: but after the 
sth utmost attention, and a long experience of her genius, 
ra- : becoming grander in its energies, as Shakspeare called © 
, 80 them forth, I consider the preceding to be a just por- 
all trait of her upon her return to that stage in 1782, which 
she six years before had relinquished her assistance, and had 
her seen nothing that approached the established merits of 
th a Mrs, Yates and Miss Younge. A respect for the discern- 
a ment of eminent men, may tempt one to the opinion that 
uu 


her excellencies had expanded greatly in the interval; 

but it should still be kept in view, that Henderson had 

ling, either prophetically pierced then the veil of time, or she 
No was very early indeed the prodigy that she was subse- 

emu- quently allowed to have become. 

14 
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Here ‘ break we ofi.?. From these specimens our rea- 
_ ders will be able to form a judgment for themselves, as 
to the character and pretensions of tlle work before us — 
a judgment which we confidently anticipate will be in ac- 
cordance with our own. At a future time, we may, per- 
haps, advert to the more miscellaneous history of the 
stage, and to some of the many excellent detached cri- 
tiques.to be found in these useful and valuable annals. 


> 


FRENCH ACTORS. 


One of the priucipal actors in the Comedie Fran- 
taise stopped short in a tragedy at this passage :— 


‘I was in Rome, and there , 


It was in vain he began over and over again two or 
three times. He could never catch the thread of his 
part. At length, finding there was no way of getting 
on, and that the prompter, either through stupidity or 
panic, was leaying him in the lurch, he darted a fierce 
and haughty look at him, exclaiming ina tone of 
dignity, 

‘ Speak! dolt! and tell me what I did in Rome ? 


In the memoirs of the celebrated French actor, Pre- 
ville, we find the following leiter, aadressed by the 
manager of a strolling company to his prompter :— 

‘At last, my dear boy, here we are safe in Provins, 
The coach-office undertook to deliver the boxes of 
snow and hail. The winds and tempests came later 
than we expected; we even lost a zephyr. The thun- 
der got broke on the rvad, and we have been forced to 
have fresh solder for the two lightaings. Our divini- 
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ties are very well, with the exception of Love, who has 
got the small-pox: the Graces have been inoculated,; 
we were obliged to leave them behind on the road, 
with the brick wall, which being wrapped round the 
sun to keep it from getting sotled, was rubbed to pieces 
by the sharp rays. Qur rivers and sea are coming by 
water 5 and pray, when you eome yourself, do not for- 
get to bring lots of clouds with you, anda new moon, 
A torrent too will be wanted, for our last has most un- 
luckily got burnt. I am anxious for a full secount of 
all your purchases, to which you must add two yards 
of weeping willows. Above all, bring me a draw- 
bridge, a fortress, and my linen, if it was not turned 
into tinder for the last sea-fight. ' 

Ever yours.’ 


A POACHING ACTOR. 


Des Essarts, an actor at the Hague, having beén 
caught poaching on the preserves of the Statholder, 
availed himself of the resources of his prefessron to get 
out of the serape. A gamekeeper, who had never seen 
the tragedian excepting in the garb of royalty, asked 
him by what right he came there to sheot. Des Essarts, 
With an air aad tone of the most heroic haughtiness, 
replied— 

‘ Ask you—by what right? 
‘By that great right the vast and towering mind 
‘ Has o’er the grovelling instinct of the vulgar 

These lines, uttered with a tragic and theatrical air, 
So panic-struck the poor gamekeever, that be exclaim- 
ed, ©O, if 1 had known that, of course I should not 
have interfered. 
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LINES 


On Mrs. C. Jones’ performance of Lucy in the Beggars’ 
Opera, at the Haymarket Theatre. 


So now the curtain’s drawn, and soon appears 
The living Lucy, full of hopes and fears ; 

Her guide is Nature, (truest guide) Oh, say, 

Ist not the Lucy you intended—Gay ? 

If Thalia’s daughters, blest with witching arts, 
Were formed to please and captive lead our hearts, 
Snre Jones ’tis thine in Lucy to excel— 

Why curtain fall to break the magic spell! 
Suspend awhile, as through the scenes we trace 
Each look and gesture with a mind fraught grace , 
Love and despair are to perfeetion wrought, 

True to the life in action and in thought. 


’Tis the same Lucy which the author drew, 

And strong conception makes the picture true; 
** Oh Love, all eloquent you only prove, 

What dust we doat on when ’tis man we love.” 
When characters are played, or low, or high, 
Tis not the character we now descry 

But the performance, whether good or ill, 

Just judgment must decide and guide the will. 
What, though proud Polly bears the palm away, 
Forsaken Lucy fall a ruined prey ; 

She cannot boast a purer, truer flame. 

Still Lucy lives our sympathy to claim, 

And with her character unites thy fame. i% 


MRS. OIBBER’S ‘CONSTANCE.’ 

The celebrated Mrs. Cibber, when she first appeared 
in the part of * Constance,’ is said to have extinguished 
the merit of every other performer in the piece, altho’ 
Garrick susiained the part of the * King.’ Victor, in 
his * History of the Theatres,! thus deseribes the effect 
which it produced,’— 
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‘When she entered with dishevelled hair, and a 
wildness in her eyes, having lost her son—her pretty 
‘Arthur,’ the Cardinal and others attempting to coin- 
fort her, she sunk on the ground, and looking round 
with a dignified wildness and horror, said— 

‘ Here I and sorrow sit; this is my throne ! 
‘ Let Kings come bow to it!” 

Nothing that was ever exhibited could exceed this 
picture of distress ; and nothing that ever came from 
the mouth of mortal was spokén with more dignified 
propriety. The late Mrs. Woffington, who was éx- 
cellent in tany parts of this character, conld never 
succeed in this particular passage. Mrs. Cibber never 
executed it Without a burst of applause froin the whole 
audience.’ 


rs’ 


QUIN. 
Madam Rollan, who died in 1785, in the 75th year of 


her age, was a principal dancer on Covent Garden stage 
in 1731, and followed her profession, by private téach 
ing, to the last year of her life. She had so much cele- 
brity in her day, that having one evening sprained her 
ancle, no less an actor than Quin was ordered by the ma- 
nager to make an apology to the audience for her not 


ia appearing in the dance. Quin, who looked upon all dan- 

cers as “the mere garnish of the stage,” at first demur. 

red; but being threatened with a forfeiture, he grow- 
eared lingly came forward, and in his coarse way thus addressed 
ished the audience :—“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I am desired 
altho by the manager to inform you, that the dance intended 
oe . for this night is obliged to be postponed, on account of 4: 
P 


Mademoiselle Kollan. having dislocated her ancle ;—I 
wish it had been her neck.” 


DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


DRURY LANE, 


A very crowded audience on Monday night witnessed 
Mr. Kean’s representation of Richard the Third. He 
performed the character with his accustomed force, and 
received all the approbation which his efforts deserved. 
The galleries were very noisy. It is a great pity that 
some effectual means (without trenching on the fair li- 
berty of the subject) cannot be devised for keeping the 
denizens of those higher regions within something like 
the pale of order. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

The tragedy of King John was performed at Covent- 
garden Theatre on Monday night, and a Miss Hargrave, 
(said to be an actress from Exeter) appeared in the cha- 
racter of Constance. . Allowances are to be made for the 
embarrassment of a first appearance in London; but we 
fear that we cannot gi‘e Miss Hargrave credit for those 
talents which are likely to Yead to eminence m her pro- 
fession. She is not, we should judge, a very young wo- 
man, nor are her physical requisites for the stage of a 
high order ; and, without these last, even the possession 
of intellect would scarcely be sufficient to command suc- 
cess. Miss Hargrave may probably be useful in a lower 
cast of characters than the Lady Constance. ‘lhe rest 
of the tragedy was cast with all the strength of Covent- 

arden. Mr. Youag, in King John, with Mr. C. Kemble 
in Faulconbridge, and Mr. Warde in Hubert, displayed 
their usual ability. ‘he most carious circumstance about 
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the play was the scene in the third act before the gates 
of Angiers, in which the. Pope’s Legate arrives from 
Rome, and breaks the newly made league between France 
and England. King Join’s defiance to the Pope, and 
his declaration, that, 


‘* —_____.no Italian priest 
Shall tithe, or toll, ia our dominions,” 


with the comment that follows to France, 


“ Though you, and all the Kings of Christendom, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out, 

And by the meritof vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man 

Who in that sale sells pardon from himself,” 


were received with loud and reiterated rounds of applause; 
and the threatening reply of the Legate — 


“‘ Then, by. the lawful power that I have, 

Thou shalt stand cursed and excommunicate : 

And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
sanonized and worshipped as a saint, 


That takes away, by any secret course, 
Thy hateful life,” 


excited some hootings from the gallery, and much laugh- 
ter from all parts of the theatre. 


After a more than ordinary number of delays and dis- 
appointments, the long-promised opera of the White 
Muid-has appeared, To enter minutely into the drama- 
tic arrangement of the piece, we at once confess to be 
beyond our ability. The whole story, but more parti- 
cularly the mode in which the denouement is brought 
about, is far from being clearly made out; and all the 
characters being in the hands of singers, many of whom, 
for reasons best known to themselves never chuse to speak 
intelligibly, we were kept pretty nearly in the dark as to 
the meaning of what was going forward during the greater 
part of the performance. As far, however as we could 
dive into the mystery, the plot seems to have been made 
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up from the novels of Guy Mannering and The Monas- 
tery; a jumble for which there does not appear to us 
to have been the slightest necessity. Of the music, which 
is by Boieldieu, and has been adapted to our stage by 
Rodwell of the Adelphi, we are enabled to give a much 
better account. The style is decidedly in imitation of 
that of Von Weber; it abounds with choruses and con- 
certed pieces, sometimes approaching to tediousness from 
their length, but always presenting something to admire 
and dwell upon with pleasure. In the second act, he has 
taken a more extraordinary flight than is to be found in 
the Frieschutz, for he has literally set a‘ sale by auction,’ 
to music—and the conditions of the sale—the address of 
the auctioneer—the sums offered by the different bidders 
—the knocking down of the lot—and the ‘ twenty per 
cent. deposits,—are al! chanted out, and given with the 
accompaniment ofa full orchestra. It was of this par- 
ticular scene that Weber said Boieldieu had surpassed 
all other composers, living or dead; as he had made au 
incident from which others would have shrunk as im- 
practicable, a vehicle for some of the most scientific 
music he had ever heard. There are also in the first 
and third acts of the piece some very elaborate compo- 
sitions of a similar nature! and there isa pretty air 
sung by Miss Cawse at the spinning-wheel, anda new 
version of Robin Adair by Vestris, which are delightful 
morceauz, and serve as a relief to the almost too nume- 
rous. choruses and dances. The performers were ex- 
tremely zealous in their several parts. Madame Vestris 
has a character of great length, altogether mnsical, which 
she supported with ‘ untired constancy,’ great sweetness 
of voice and mapner, and unrivalled ability. Of Miss 
Cawse who played the heroine, we are bound to speak in 
terms of forbearance and respect. The part was intend- 
ed for Miss Paton, but was thrown up by that lady, why 
or wherefore we cannot possibly conceive. If ever slie 
had entertained a wish to appear in any thing strictly 
suited to her talents, we should affirm that this character 
would have been peculiarly so; but the lady thoug!t 
otherwise, aud manrgers are now (oo poor, and actors 
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too rich, to. settle these matters as they formerly did.— 
The music, therefore, was given to Miss Cawse, ata 
short notice; and her exertions, if not. pre-eminently suc- 
cessful, were in the highest degree respectable, and were 
amply recompensed by the encouragement and applause 
of the spectators. Penson, who came out here in Fi- 
garo, is becoming a very useful member of the company, 
and he plays and sings Sandy M‘ Phear with considerable 
spirit. Mr. Phillips’s fine bass voice was heard to great 
advantage ; but although he is properly appreciated by 
many, yet he does not maintain the high rank upon the 

stage which he enjoys in the concert room. The chorus 
. singers had been admirably drilled, and were quite per- 





f fect. The scenery ia beautiful. The opening scene, by 
. Grieve, is one of the highest finished landscapes we have 
t ever seen ; and too much praise cannot be given to ‘ the 
le Outside of the Castle,’ and ‘the Library,’ by Roberts. 
r- They are part of a series of scenes he is engaged to furnish 
od to this theatre. Madame Vestris announced the opera 
an for repetition without a dissentient voice. 

_ 
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<< EDINBURGH THEATRE. 

ew On Saturday week a ludicrous incident occurred in A 
ful Roland for an Oliver. it was in the seene in which the 
ee. ‘Hon. Alfred Highflyer first sees ‘Sir Mark Chase,’ 
ex- believing himto be mad. ‘Sir Mark,’ has a double- 
tris barrel gun, whieh he offers to ‘ Mr. Highflyer,” in order 
rich that he may enjoy a shot. Jones, who performed ‘High- 
ness flyer, in order to humour the supposed mad baronet, 
i iss takes it, and concluding it to be ‘unloaded, aims at a 
k in tame macaw, which is seen hopping about in its cagein 
and- asummer house. The guu onght to go off, but, unfor 
why tunately itonly burned priming; Jones tried the other 
» shie barrel but with the same resnit, and the macaw conti- 
‘ictly nued hopping about as before. Fora minute both ac- 
acter tors stood looking at each other ; Jones seemed inclined 
ght to. “9 on as if he had actually shot the macaw, but Mur- 


ray thought this too palpably absurd, so he said, ‘ Lord 
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blessme ; there must be something wrong about the 
gun ; let me lookzat the flints.’ After a little delay he 
returned it, desiring Jones to try it now—Jones did try 
it, but nothing ensued, but two more flashes in the pan. 
The audience was in an uproar; some convulsed with 
laughter, and others with hisses. ‘The performers were 
ron plussed. Jones was for dashing right through, and 
making believe he had fired, but how could Murray say 
—‘ Zounds! you have shot my macaw!’ when every 
body saw the bird leaping up and down just as usual. So, 
- with some embarrassment, he went off the stage for ano- 
ther gun, and left Jones to do what he could in the 
mean time. Jones said, ‘Poor man! he imagines the 
gun is loaded,’ and waited till Sir Mark returned with 
another gun. He did not waitlong; either another or 
the same gun was put into his hands a third time, anda 
third time his attempts to make it shoot were equally 
fruitless! Murray saw that it was absolutely necessary 
to make a speech; he bowed to the audience, and said 
—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, you will allow that an oc- 
currence of this kind does not often happen in this the- 
atre. This is the first appearance of this gumon any 
stage: and, as it seems determined not to go off with 
applause, I amiesolved that it shall be its last.’ This 
address restored good-humour, and the piece instantly 
proceeded. 
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** J do present you with a man of mine, 
Cunning in music,” ; 


SHAKSPRARKE« 





* Messmates hear a brother sailor, 


Sing the dangers of the sea.’’ 
THE Srorm. 


SLIGELLILF 


THE subject of our present memoir was a native of 
sornwall,!where his father was a physician in respect- 


able practice. His voice at a very early period excited. 


admiration, and when only eight years of age he was ar- 
ticled to the celebrated Jackson, of Exeter, under whose 
tuition he became a little idol, in all the concerts and 


musical parties about the neighbourhood. At the ex- 


piration of seven years, (1779) a truant disposition indu- 


ced him to enter as midshipman on board the Formi- 
dable. 


He went to the West Indies, and, in the course of the 


two years that he continued in the navy, he was in se- 
105. I 
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veral engagements. His vocal powers were extremely 
agreeable to his messmates, and their reputation soon 
recommended him to the particular uotice of the most 
eminent noblemen and gentlemen commanding in the 
fleet, with all of whom he shortly became a great favo- 
rite. Under the patronage of Lord Mulgrave, Admiral 
Pigot, and other naval officers, (who gave him letters 
of introduction to Mr. Colman, with a view of putting 
him into his proper sphere, and where his talents would 
of cnurse be more. servicable. to himself),. he, after 
his retura to England in 1792, endeavoured, but un- 
successfully, to obtain an engagement at the Haymar . 
ket theatre. Determined, however, to attempt a pro- 
fession, which he had so often been advised to pursue, 
and in which he had for some time thought himself capa- 
ble of succeeding, he solicited and obtained an engagc- 
ment of Mr. Collins, then manager of the Southampton 
theatre. 


He made his first appearance as Alphonso, in thc 
Castle of Andalusia, and was received with the most 
flattering approbatiov. He continued about one year 
in the company, and during that time experienced a2 
large portion of the difficnlties usually encountered by 
country actors ; when the fame of his abilities having 
reached Bath, he was engaged at the theatre of that 
city. 

It was his musical talents alone that obtained him 
this engagement, for his abilities as an actor were not 
much valued, and the disappointments he had already 
met with, discouraged him from displaying, with the 
necessary confidence, the acquirements he had made in 
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the science of music, under Jackson. He was regarded 
as little better than a chorus-singer, and obliged to ‘ go 
ov’ for the most trifling and disagreeable characters ; — 


but fortunately the penetration of the musical amateurs 
of Bath soon discovered his value. 


Rauzini, the conductor of the concerts, who, as a 
teacher, a composer, or a man of exquisite taste, has 
few equals, one evening ina song, between the acts, 
perceived Incledon’s great natural powers, and that he 
possessed a tolerable knowledge of music, he immedi- 
ately took him under his care, and gave him the best 
instruction a pupil could receive. 


He sang at. the concerts in Bath and Bristol, with 
great applause, and was engaged at. Vauxhall: in the 
summer, where his success was still more flattering, 
and Rauzini’s patronage soon raised him from obscurity 
into universal estimation, His presence was now court- 
ed by every company ; he was a great favourite at the 
Noblemen’s Catch Club, in Bath, which he assisted in 
establishing, and Dr. Harrington, the most emineut 
physician there, a gentleman of great musical genius, 
became his particular friend. Remaining under Rau- 
zini six or seven years, he received a regular musical 


education, and became the first English singer on the 


stage.* 


* Poor old Davy, the composer, who was his fellow pupil, with 
Jackson of Exeter, constantly asserted that Incledon could neither 
read music nor play on any instrument. The following anecdote is 
given precisely as he related it. ‘ Charley,’ said Davy, ‘had a great 
retention and a most aptear. He used to learn most of his music 


from my playing it over on the piano. One morning he routed me 


oht of bed, and declared that he must learn the principal part in a 
12 
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Mr. Incledon made his debut as Dermot, in the Poo: 
Soldier, at Covent Garden, October, 1790, and met with 
a very warm reception. He had, however, for some 
time, to labour against the prejudice of having been a 
Vauxhall singer. But the voice, which in common with 
most others, was rarely listened to in Vauxhall Gardens 
by persons of musical taste, had a very unexpected ef- 
fect when confined within a theatre, and it was now for 
the first time discovered by the town, that Incledon uni- 
ted, with one of the finest voices ever heard, great sci- 
ence and pathos, taste and execution ; yet, as his histri- 
onic talents were of a very humble stamp, it was long 
before he could obtain possession of many first-rate 
characters. His occasional performance, however, of 
Captain Macheath and Young Meadows, &c. was s0 
masterly, that it proved him to be fully competent to 
take the lead in any opera. 


For many seasons Mr. Incledon sang with great eclai 
at the Oratorios in Lent ; he made frequent visits to 
Ireland ,* where no singer, not even Mrs. Billington, 
‘was ever more caressed. 


new opera immediately, for he was to play it that night. I sat 
down to the piano with the opera before me, played over the songs, 
while Charley walked about the room, following with his voice the 
melody. In this manner we continued from eight o’clock in the 
morning, until four, when we dined, resumed our rehearsal at five, 
and at seven Incledon went on and played the part without a 
blunder. 

* Returning from Ireland in company with his wife, he narrowly 
escaped death, from the wrecking of the vessel; being obliged to 
betake himself, and Mrs. 1., to the topmast head, from which they 
were released with, as then supposed, the joss of all his property, #s 
the vessel was lost; it was discovered, however, that in the hurry 0! 
embarkation, the whole of their property was conveyed on board 
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Of late years, somewhat neglected perhaps, for 
newer favourites in the metropolis, his engagements 
were principally of a provincial nature :—styling him- 
self the Wandering Melodist, he was accustomed to give 
vocal entertainments of his own, the music of which was 
composed by the late lamented and neglected composer, 
Davy, who usually accompanied him in these specu- 
lations. 


In ballads Mr. Incledon was allowed to stand unri- 
valled; his ‘ Young William,’ (melodized by himself) 
his * Admiral Benbow,’ ‘ Old Towler,’ and ‘ Blackeyed 
Susan,’ can never be surpassed, and rarely equalled.— 
His ‘Storm’ was a masterly and astonishing perform- 
ance, and his style so perfectly expressive of the hor- 
rors of a tempest, and the confusion and despair of the 
sufferers, that, independant of the amazement excited 
by the vast power and flexibility of voice,* whioh he 


another ship, in which Munden had taken his passage at the same 
time, and Munden’s baggage had been sent on board with Incledon. 
By this singular mistake Incledon’s property was saved, and Mun- 
den’s lost. 

* Incledon being extremely careful of his voice, and very appre- 
hensive of taking cold, the following hoax was played upon him, 
by his theatrical brethren of Covent Garden. One of the wags of 
the theatre told him there was a patent lozenge just invented, and 
sold only at a jeweller’s in Bond-street, which was an infallible cure 
for hoarseness ; and was assured that Mr. Kemb!e made frequent use 
of it. Incledon immediately enquired of Mr. Kemble, who very 
gravely answered, ‘Oh! yes, Charles, the patent lozenge is an ad- 
mirable thing; but, Charles, I derive the greater benefit from it, 
when I keep it in my mouth all night.” Incledon immediately sent 
to Bond-street, to purchase this valuable lozenge, and the shopman 
who had been previously instructed, gave him a small amulet in a 
pill-box, Incledon came to the theatre next day with the stone in 

13 
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displayed in this difficult undertaking, the effect upon 
the audience was always as strong as any impression 
produced by tlie finest piece of acting. His extraordi- 
nary talents have been acknowledged in every part of 
the kingdom: the ceriainty of his attractions induced 
the managers of almost every theatre in the country to 
make him advantageous proposals, and fame and emo- 
lument accompanied him in most of his provincial ex- 
cursions. 


As a tenor, Mr. Incledon’s voice was not always agree- 
able to the ear, but in compass it was equal to any piece 
of music; the falsetto part was extensive, and sweet 
beyond conception ; and the bass much better than could 
be reasonably expected in one so liberally gifted in 
other respects. In the song of ‘ My bonny bonny Bet 
sweet blossom,’ he particularly charmed with his fal- 
setto, and he was frequently obliged to sing that air 
three times—never less than twice, in the course of an 
evening. After some few years, however, he practised 
more in the tenor part of his voice, and used the fal- 
setto less than in the earlier part of his successful ca- 
reer. 


In the latter part of his life he made a voyage to 
America, and performed with much success at most of 


his mouth, and frequently spitting, he was asked if the patent lozenge 
did him good? ‘ Yes,’ replied Incledon (spitting) ‘I think it dees. 
(spitting) I kept it in my mouth all night.’ (spitting) The wag re- 
quested to see it. On the production of the amulet a general lauyh 
ensued. ‘ Why, Charles,’ said Kemble, ‘ this is a stone ; 1 meant 4 
patent lozenge ; youshould have gone to the apothecary’s, and No 
a jeweller’s. We must add, Incledon bore the joke with much govt 
humour. 
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the principal theatres inthe new world. Upon his re- 
turn to England, his age and other circumstances had 
much impaired his voice, which still contained sufficient 
harmony to obtain for him engagements at the Surrey, 
and other minor theatres, where he was still heard with 
much satisfaction. From that period to the time of his 
decease, he rarely appeared on the stage. His last 
performance was at Southampton, on the same boards 
he had made his first bow to a theatrical audience. 


The following account is from the ‘Hampshire Tele- 
graph, of Friday the 15th of October, 1825 : 

‘ Last night the Southampton theatre was crowded 
in consequence of an announcement, that this celebra- 
ted singer was to sing fourof his most popular songs, 
and to take leave of the stage for ever, with a short 
address. 


‘It is not generally known, that Incledon here made 
his debut, exactly forty years ago. The late Mr. De 
Veulle hearing him sing a song at a public-house, was 
so much struck with hisextraordinary powers, that he 
introduced him to his theatre. He immediately recei- 
ved the warmest tribute of admiration, and rapidly rose 
into fame. Now, after having many years survived 
those wonderful powers, which once so distinguished 
him as to induce his late Majesty to name him ‘The 
British National Singer,’ he comes, a weather-beaten 
but still sturdy veteran, to render his last acknowledg- 
ments to those, who, in his own expressive words, ‘ were 
his passport to fame.’ Witha fecling that does him cre- 
dit, he confers onthe town the double honour of his 
last, as it has already enjoyed that of his first appear- 
ance in public. 
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The songs he selected on this occasion were— Black- 
eyed Susan,’ ‘ Death of Admiral Benbow,’ ‘ Scots wha 
hae,’ the celebrated duet of ‘ All’s Well,’ with Mr. 
Bolton, and ‘ Then farewell my trim built Wherry.’ 


To criticise the singing of a man upwards of six\y, 
who has undergone the hardships he has, would be ridi- 
culous: that was not the thing looked for—suffice it to 
say, his singing even to night shewed what he once could 
do. There was, however, something very affecting, and 
perhaps pleasing, in the contrast (in the duet) between 
his voice quivering, and all in want of breath to fill it, 
yet still manly and powerful ; and Mr. Bolton’s, youthi- 
ful and full of cadence and execution. It is unneces- 
sary tosay, that he was most rapturously applauded, and 
the duet was encored. After the last song he addressed 
the audience nearly as follows :— 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—Itis with the sincerest fecl- 
ings of gratitude that I am capable of, that I stand be- 
fore you this evening, to return you my most heartfelt 
thanks for the distinguished patronage you have ever 
conferred on me. In thistown, and on these boards, | 
first appeared as a singer; and the encouragement I 
then received from you has proved, I may say, my pass- 
port tofame, Ladies and Gentlemen, since that period 
I have passed through many vicissitudes--I have served 
his Majesty in many engagements—there is not a ship 
in the navy, nor are there many towns in the country, 
that I have not sung in; but still your early liberality 
has never been effaced from my memory. It is now six 
years ago since I left the stage, but it has always been 
my wish to appear once more before you. Ladies and 
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Gentlemen,— age, sickness, and infirmities have altered | 
me much from what I once was ; but I have always dotie . 
my best to please my kindest patrons, and I repeat it, rl k 
Ladies and Gentlemen, while I live I shall never forget iE ° 
the support and encouragement I have received from i 
the inhabitants of Southampton.’ ; 
A tremendous burst of applause followed, and the ve- | | 
teran retired from the stage for ever.’ 4 
Mr. Incledon had been three times married, and has i 
left a son engaged in agricultural pursuits, now, or re- tg 
cently living in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmonds, a 
Suffolk. { 


He had been unwell a considerable time, when a pa. 4 
ralytic affection, in the course of a few weeks, termina- j 
ted his existence, on Feb. 4, 1826, at Worcester, when 
he was interred in the Cathedral of that city. i 
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LINES t 
Occasioned by the Death of Mr. Incledon. 7 i 
* See! our mizen-mast is gone !? (Storm) . 


‘ We only part to meet again!’ (B. Eyed Susan.) 





The lucid meteor, whose bright tail we trace 4 





in the starr’d regions of unmeasured space, 


am 
We mark with wonder as we gaze—but gone, “ 
We soon forget its splendour, and pass on. i 
Shall we so soon forget the potent light, ty 
That ’lum‘d our vocal sphere—the Pole-star bright ! he 
That led our Minstrel Liosts, and poured a strain ry 
Of matchless radiance through the Poet’s theme ? ih 
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Shall we forget the sweet seraphic note 

That did enchantingly ‘ on zther float ;’ 

The tones of thunder and the tones that die, 
Soft as young Zephyr’s breath—as Echo’s sigh ? 


Shall we forget the sad, the direful tale, 

His tuneful tongue hath told, of furious gale, 

And lightnings burning round the vessel’s deck, 
Wakening despair, and threatening instant wreck. 


The tear still eddies-—tho’ the ‘ tale’ is o’er— 
The heart still feels ittho’ the ‘ storm’s no more:’ 
Shall we forget the melting note that drew 

Our tears for ‘ William’ and his ‘ lovely Sue ” 


Shall we forget him as a man—and blend 

His memory with oblivion ?— As a friend! 
Shall we forget him?—No! but hand his name 
Down to posterity !—his vocal fame 


Shall stand (like Egypt’s pile, that Heavenward rears), 
Unmov'd! ’midst storms and wrecks of future years. 
But mute for ever now the tuneful throat— 


The graceful cadence hushed—the quivering note. 


Thus have we seen (after their splendid hour 

Hed ceased—and time had cropt their beauty’s flower) 
The Lute demolished—and the Harp unstrung, 
*Midst a vile mass of worthless lumber flung. 


But who can stem Time’s torrent 7—who can say 
‘ Waves be ye silent !’ and the waves obey ? 

Who can resist the great despoiling foe, 

That laid our Purcells, Arnes, and Handels low ? 
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The giant hand vindictively that hurl’d, 

The brightest Minstrels from this nether world— 
Time has no favourite—merit has no claim, 

The wise, the idiot, fall—all, all the same. 


Not thus we always think—we think the brave 
And wise should longest live this side the grave. 
Do we not hear the sweet nocturnal song 

Of Philomel (pride of the feather’d throng). 


Waking dull night from melancholy peace, 
And think, the while, her songs will never cease ; 
Or that because her notes the sweetest are, 
Time will impart, of life, the larger share ? 


‘Tis madness so to think, ’tis folly all, 
Since, like the sparrow, Philomel must fall. 
Friends to the man whose genius oft you've tried, 


Whose voice your servant was, your pleasure, pride,— 


You owe his memory much, and should revere 


| His dust—should weep the unaffected tear— 


Assur’d that, for the bold descriptive strain, 


§‘ We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 


; But wherefore on your ear should thus I s well 


The sad responses of his ‘ parting knell : 
Can I restore him ?—No, the lambent lig] | 
Hath flown forever from his eye—the ni ht 


Wraps him in clouds, impenetrably dark’; 
While his pure essence, th’ immortal spark, 
Wings its bright passage to the realms of rest, 
There may it soar for ever—and for ever blest ! 


T.W.R.B. 
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THEATRICAL COSTUME. 


It is generally believed that actors, who do not con 
form to the costume of the personages that they repre- 
sent, sin against one of therules of antiquity. This is 
an error which it were good to rectify. 


The ancients had no idea of a habit that should indi- 
cate at the first view, the country, the rank, or the 
state of the actor. The whole of the performers were 
cladin a uniform dress, and it is only within a very 
short time that distinctions in this respect have been in- 
troduced. Viewed at a great distance, the Greek and 
the Roman actors were obliged to raise themselves upon 
buskins of painted wood, which gave them a stature of 
from six to eight feet. In Greece fand in Italy people 
were accustomed to them; but an actor, clothed in this 
fashion, made the inhabitants of Hispalia (Seville), 
who had never seen any thing similar, run out of the 
theatre from fear. 

The mask especially was hideous. It had generally 
& square opening for a mouth, and the front was point- 
ed like a V reversed. Some of the masks had their 
peculiar marks. That of Actwon, for instance, was 
surmounted with stag’s horns—that of Tamyris bad one 
eye blue and the other black. The mask of Priam was 
encircled with the Phrygian tiara. ‘These, howeve!, 
were but a few exceptions, 


In tragedy, the actors wore the ‘ syrma,’ a tunic, 
with a long train, which they dragged after them in 
walking. Stripes of purple or gold, spangles and stars, 
served to enhance the splendour of the costume of 
Kings and Queens. ~ 
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The greenish yellow colour was. very much used in 
Theatrical Costume. . This kind of costume bore a name 
derived from the colour of the green frog, or rather of 
the tree-frog. 

On the modern theatres, too, there prevailed for a 
long time, a conventional theatric habit, without any 
consideration of the characters represented. The 
drawings of old dramatic pieces, especially of our old 
Operas, give evident proofs of this. Even the use of 
masks was preserved among the dancers. Vestris, Gar- 
delle, Dauberval, danced with masks. The figurante 
wore them, and the object of these masks was to con- 
ceal the grimaces which the contraction of the muscles 
frequently produce in dancers. 

At the Theatre Francais, as well as at the Opera, the 
tragic actors had a kind of petticoat, called Tonuelet, 
mounted ona hoop, a little cloak on the shoulders, 
stockings with gold embroidered clocks,a perriwig with 
long curls tied with coloured ribbons; and, finally, a 
broad brimmed black hat, surmounted by an enormous 
plume of white feathers. 

Le Kain and Clairon banished from tragedy the 
plumed hats and hoops. They introduced tigers’ skins 
for the Scythians and Tartars,—the robe and turban for 
the Turks : but they still retained the French dress of 
the sixteenth century for the whole of their higher cha- 
racters, without distinction of country or age, and left 
behind them numerous defects. 

The ladies continued to play Grecian, Roman, and 
French princesses, in an embroidered gown, with an 
enormous velvet cloak of purple, blue, or green, which 


was called ‘ Doliman.’ The hair was raised up like a 
K 
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tower. Inthis way, Clairon acted ‘ Medea,’ Lecouv- 
reur, ‘Cornelia ;? and Dumesnil ‘ Merope’ and ‘ Cleo- 
patra.” 


(TO THE EDITOR.) 

Do you know that the moralist Addison wrote a glo- 
rious tragedy called * Cato,’ to inculcate the virtue of 
patriotism, and teach the love of liberty ? 

Do you know that Edward Young was an exemplary 
parish minister, and wrote a noble play to expose to 
abhorrence the hideous vice of revenge, andto warn 
men against indulging it? 

Do you know any thing of the pious and excellent 
author of that fine lesson on the practice of deceit— 
that beauteous picture of feudal manners—Douglas ? 

Did you ever see Mrs. Siddons play ‘ Calista,’ or J. 
Kemble perform the character of ‘ Beverly ? 

Do you conceive that a Welch Jumper, or a Cornish 
Ranter (who can neither write English, nor speak it), 
is as capable of teaching pure morals as the man of ta- 
lents who composes a perfect drama—and the man of 
genius who by his acting enforces the pvet’s pre- 
cepts ? 

Did you ever hear of the dramatic satire called the 
‘ Hypocrite ?” 

Do you attend the Theatre—or read plays with a 
view of searching for unchaste double entendre, leaving 
the discovery of the wholesome and the lovely to such 
as have more taste and less depravity ? 

Do you relish these queries? And, 

Do you wish for any more of the same kind, from 


your humble servant ? 
yrer. 
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BIRTH-PLACES OF CELEBRATED 


Coutts. 


PERFORMERS. 
(Those marked + are either dead, or have retired from the Stage.) 
London. Mrs. Crouch. 

Mr. Browne. Chatterley. 
Bartley. Harlowe. 
Braham. H. Johnston.+ 
Junius Brutus Booth. Mattocks.t . 
T. P. Cooke. Orger. 
Elliston. Sloman. 
Egerton. Mad. Vestris. 
Fawcett. Miss P. Glover. 
W. Farren. George. 
Fitzwilliam. F. H. Kelly. 
Gattie. Love. 
Grimaldi. Stephens. 
Harley. M. Tree.t 
Horn. 
Kean. Birmingham. 
Keeley. r. Jones. 
Liston. Knight.t 
Macready. Miss S. Booth. 
Munden.+ Povey. 
Mathews. 
Oxberry.+ Somersetshire. 
Quick. Mr. Cooper, P 
Rae, Mrs. W. West. >Bath. 

* Sapio. Miss Graddon. § 

Suett.+ Hallande. 
G. Smith. 
Wewitzer.+ Yorkshire. 
Wilkinson. Mr. W. Blanchard. 
Wrench. Rayner. 
Yates. Miss Macauley. 
Young. 
Wallack. Durham. 
Woodward.+ Mr. Emery,t 

Mrs Bland. Sherwin. 
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188 ADDRESS. 


Laneashire. 
Mr. J. Kemblbestp 
Pearman, 7 
Mrs. Davison. 


0) 
Cornwall; | 
Mr. C. Incledon.t 
Mrs. Davenport. 
Faucit. : 


Devonshire. 
Mr. Dawton. 
Mrs Egerton. 
Miss Foote. 


Brecknock, South Wales. 
Mr, Cc. Kemble. 
Mrs. Siddons. 


Treland. 
Mr. T. Cooke. 
G. F, Cooke.t 
Connor.t 
J. Johnstone.t 


'|Mrs. Glover. 


Jordan.t 
Mardyn. 
Woffingtons 
Miss O’Neill.+ 
Smithson. 


Scotland. 
Mr. H. Johnston. 
Sinclair. 
Mrs. Bunn. 
Miss. Paton. 








ADDRESS, 


Spoken by one of the Children at the Fifth Anniversary 
Dinner of the “Cumberland Benevolent Institution,” 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Sir Puitip MuseRAve, 


Bart. in the Chair. 


Like way-worn pilgrims that, long ages past, 
Hunger’ d and thirsty, patient to the last, 

Still onward sped, nor murmuringly turned 

When fancied springs but mocked the lips that burned, 
And scorching sands lung seared the feet that trod, 
The trackless pathway of their faith to God; 
Upheld by Hope, bright guiding star divine ! 
Pursued their steps till they, at Zion’s shrine, 
Joyous of toils gone past, devoutly knelt, 

And spoke the inward gratitude they feit: 

With kindred feelings here again we've met, 

And cherishing such, oh! let us ne’er forget, 

The pure, the manly, gen’rous warmth of zeal, 
Our patrons, friends around, so deeply feel! 
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How far such gifts can we a tribute raise 
Of love and gratitude your worth to praise ?. 
Oh! may your goodly deeds in words of light, 
Be written on our hearts, as pure as bright 
As God’s commands to Judah’s prophet giyen, 
On tablets glowing with the fire of Heaven. 


In after years—nay, smile not at the thought, 
Some in our youthful band, whose souls are frauglit 
With inspiration from the latent fire 
Of Poesy, for you may string their lyre; 

And glow with fervour at the much prized name 
From which erewhile their genius caught its flame ; 
And prove, perchance your gen’rous aid still wakes, 
Bards like our Wordsworth, pride of Cumbria’s lakes. 


Patriots and statesmen too, may from you spring, 
And round old England’s freedom fondly cling, 
Void of ambition, save in virtue’s cause,— 
Upholding still our liberty and laws . 
In Mechanism too some here may try 
With Archimedes’ wondrous skill to vie; 
And, unlike him who towns to ruins hurled, 
Invent a lever e’en to raise a world. 


And now, kind friends of Cumberland’s green vales, 
Whose hearts still melt at dire misfortune’s tales— 
Whose bosoms wake with sympathetic glow 
Of pious fervency at others’ woe ; 

Who ever wish to soothe the grief and care, 

The hapless widow oft is doomed to bear,— 

To wipe the tear that dims the orphan’s eye, 

And give sweet balm for every misery : 

With such dear virtues are your souls possest— 
All that is gen’rous, great, and good, and blest : 
Grateful to you our voice in prayer shall tell 
Your worth to Heaven, and fondly sigh farewell. 


"By the Author of “ Myrtle Leaves.” 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Se. &e. 


I 


THE IRON CHEST. 


The Monthly Magazine, of March 1796, thus criticises 
this play, when originally produced at Drury-lane thea- 
tre. ** March 12, The Jron Chest, a new opera, was 
performed for the first time before a crowded and ele- 
gant audience. In attempting to dramatize the incidents 
created by the pen of political justice, Mr. Colman had 
great difficulties to encounter, for the spectators seem 
to have been acquainted with the original, and therefore 
were but too well qualified to compare it with the copy 
here presented to their criticism. The length of the 
piece was enough to disgust any audience, and it is not 
a little surprising, that the author, who, in addition to his 
own experience, might have added some hereditary 
knowledge, should have fallen into so serious an error. 

Mr. Kemble generously interceded with the audience 
for a respite, and ingeniously attributed their disappro- 
bation to his own indisposition, although it proceeded, 
in reality, from the drama itself. 

- « The language is in imitation of Shakspeare 

a judicious curtailment, and a few alterations, may ren- 

der it tolerable, but it is not likely to prove a favourite. 
March 17, 10,21. The Zron Chest, with alterations, 

has been again brought forward, but with indifferent 


success, and it is reported, it will be repeated after the 
holidays.” 
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HOLMAN. : Ye 

‘*May 17, 1796. Romeo, Recitations, and Netley 4 @ SS 
Abbey.—When Romeo and Juliet, (Mr: Middleton’ and 
Miss Wallis) had fallen victims to love and despair, on 
letting down the curtain, some tin, &c. fell on the stage. 
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The lovers suddenly came to life, and made their escape 

—Miss Wallis fainted behind the scenes. The Recita- 

tions were disapproved of this evenihg, Mr. Holman, 
es 
a who attempted to read the Errors of the Press, on being 
. interrupted, begged to know if it was the matter or the 
a manner of reading it, which they censured, Some re- 
ni plied the matter, at which he declared himself surprised, 
vad as it had been approved of by the first judges in the 
a kingdom, No great compliment to the present audi- 
: ence.”—Monthly Magazine. 
ore 
opy | 
the | CONGREVE. 
not On the first night of Congreve’s Way of the World, Ti. 
p his the andience hissed it violently. .When the uproar was i \, bf 
itary at its height, Congreve walked on the stage, and ad- AB | 
ror. dressed the audience. ‘Is it your intention to damn 1 , t 
ence this play?? Thecry was, ‘Yes, yes! Off, off ’ * Then i] 
pro- I tell you, this play of mine will be a!iving play, when ' 
ded, you are all dead and d—d !’ and he walked slowly off. Hi 
oe HENDERSON AND J. P, KEMBLE. if Bi 
7 ren- In comparing these celebrated actors, the London q aie 
urite- Magazine for November, 1783, makes the folowing re- a y { 
tions, marks: ‘* In the strictest impartiality, then, and.aceord- . | 
ferent ing to an opinion formed with the nicest attention, we ‘at 
or the place him next to Henderson, but in no part where we iy ot 
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have seen both, would we prefer Kemble to Henderson. 
The person of the latter is, it is true, against him, but 
he has genius, judgment and feeling, which altogether 
form a greater actor than we think Mr. Kemble at pre- 
sent. In soliloquies, for instance, and what is called 
level speaking, Mr. Henderson has no equal, but Mr. 
Kemble, cannot in this respect be said to appear with 
the least advantage.” —p. 456. 


THE POOR SOLDIER. 

This was first performed Nov. 4, 1783, at the Theatre 

Royal, Covent Garden, and I here give the original 
cast :-— 


Fitzroy - Mr. Bannister. 


Patrick - Mrs. Kennedy. 
Darby - Mr. Edwin. 
Dermot - Mr. Johnstone. 
Father Luke Mr. Wilson. 
Bagatelle - Mr. Wewitzer. 
Norah - - - - Mrs. Bannister. 
Kathleen - - - : Mrs. Martyr. 


The Editor of the London Magazine, in his review 
of this farce, says—‘ The dialogue was Mr. O’Keefe’s, 
and is beneath all contempt. ‘The inflated arguments 
of newspapers have prevailed on the audience to bear 
with it, which may afford great encouragement to dra- 
matic writers, who never can be unsuccessful, except 
indeed (which we deem an impossibility) they can wrile 
anything more wretched than the dialogue of the Poor 
Soldier.’ But though this sapiens predicted after the 
fashion of the Zimes, it has gained in the favour of the 
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public, and retained its place on the stage as an attrac- 
tive stock-piece., Criticsare never satisfied : whenever 
a new piece is produced, it is generally condemned by 
these April nettles, who draw inferences from former 
pieces, now. successful, but which their forefathers had 
satirised and scouted from public opinion. So much for “ 
the critics of the Times. ce 

F.C .N, t 1 
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ON THE SURREY. 

(Under the Management of Messrs. Docker and Dunn.) | 
The Surrey is running its usual plight ; ‘ i 
And in quoting their Latin the duo are right. . 
The managers know the full worth of their stock, 
And in .case to their house the public should flock— 
At the top.of their bills they print cave* for fan. 

They must change their eareer 

Or they’ll feel very queer,— 
And Duna will be dockered,t and Docker be done. : 

F.C. N. ee 
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MISS F. H. KELLY, 
who played the part of Judiet with extraordinary success 
a few seasons ago at Covent Garden, is at present on a a 
tour on the Continent. She had visited the tomb of eb 
Juliet, at Verona, which she describes asa simple coffin- 
shaped monument of Florentine marble. She has pro- 
cured a dress at Milan, corresponding to the costume of hy bi ! 
Juliet, as is tepresented in a celebrated picture in the Hel 
Gallery of the Arts and Sciences at Milan. . 


* Don Casar’s Cave, yclept ‘ The Castle of Andalusia.’ vide Bills: 
+ Dockered, a cant phrase for ruined. 
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PAUL PRY. 

A whimsical circumstance occurred at Brighton a 
short time ago to Mr. Liston. A gentleman who resides 
at the north part of the town, got iuto a stage-coach 
which was about to start from Castle-square for the 
purpose of riding as far as his residence. Observing 
that there was a gentleman in the coach, he said as he 
got in, ‘ I hope I don’t intrude ;’? but was surprised on 
seating himself to find the droll face of Mr. Liston 
staring upon him. He had scarcely discovered who his 
companion was, when the porter opened the door, and 
told the gentleman that he must give up his seat, as the 
person for whom it was taken had arrived. He there- 
fore got out, and sayiug that it was of no consequence, 
‘ashe would drop in again another time,’ he left the 
real Paul Pry in the coach to proceed on his destination. 


PERLET, THE FRENCH COMEDIAN. 

Perlet may be termed the Jones of the French capi- 
tal ; he performed a few yeas since in London in some 
French pieces that were produced at the Argyll Roows, 
and has lately been engaged in representing those sort 
of characters at the West London. 

About two years ago a vaudeville, called Le Come- 
dien d’Etampes was announced for representation a! 
Paris, in which Perlet was to perform the character of 
ap English lady, and to sing a song grossly reflecting 
upon our nation. Perlet peremptorily refused, allegius 
that he had been kindly, hospitably, and liberally treated 
by the English, and that he never would have the 
baseness tu repay them with ingratitude. ‘The mana- 
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gers insisted ; Perlet was firm; the Police was applied 

tv as is the custom ; he was imprisoned, continued in- 
} exorable, and finally triumphed. This independent and 

honourable conduct did not injure him either with the 

managers or the public, the former have since offered 

him 40,000 francs, (about £1,700) per annum.; an im- 
| mense sum in France. 

Sam, Sam's Son. 





ELLS OR INCHES. 
Liston and wife dining one day with George Colman, 
Mr. Liston, finding the evening to be getting rather 
late, said, ‘Come, Mrs. L. let us he going.’ ‘Mrs. LZ. 


(said George Colman) you make a mistake—Mrs. Inch, 
you mean, 





TE DEUM. 

Atthe Minster Music Meeting the other day, when 
the company were leaving the Cathedral, a gentleman 
asked a lady her opinion of the performance, to which 
she replied, that she found the Te Deum to be te-dious. 





MISS CATLEY. 

This celebrated lady, when under agreement, (to 
which was altacheda heavy penalty) with a certain 
manager, not to sing on any other stage, was once re- 
quested by a distressed female actress to sing for her 
benefit; and being desirous to serve her caused it to be 
knnounced that she would sing between the Acts. This 
aused a very full house, served the friend without af- 
Jecting the penalty, and the charitable Catley in one of 
he boxes delighted the audience by singing two of her 
most celebrated songs. 
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ON MISS HOLDAWAY. 


The songster of the woodland pours, 
To answering mate his am’rous lay ; 

But my poor song no lovers lures ;— 
Oh, ’tis unkind to Hold-away. 


Tis true, that if some brawling beau, 
In starch and stays supremely gay, 
Should court my love; I’d tell him “ No; 
I prithee, shadow, Hold-away.’’, 


Or if some aged, wrinkled cit, 

Should at my feet his treasures lay ; 
I'd cry, ‘* to nurse I am unfit, 

Such doting lover; Hold-away. 


But if some generous youth should sue, 
To be through life my guide, my stay ; 

What would you have a maiden do ?— 
You'd hear no more of “* Hold-away.” 


THE WISH. 
By J. P. Kemble. 


Archly smiling, dim pled boy, 
Son of Venus, God of Love, 
Grant my heart, the seat of joy, 

May the temple ever prove! 
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Let me sing and laugh all day," 
Sweetly pass my nights away ; 
Then arising, taste with you, 
Blessings lasting, raptures new ! 
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KEAN. 

A friend, who had witnessed Macready’s perform- 
ance, told Mr. Kean, “ that his conception of Richard 
the Third, was tolerably good.’ ‘ Tolerably good, sir,’ 
said Mr. Kean, indignantly, ‘ it must have been in 
every respect excellent—such a man can do nothing 
short of excellence.’ 

MACREADY | 

Once said in a circle of friends, that Kean’s Othello was 
the finest piece of acting he had ever seen ; ‘ he leaves 
me,’ said Macready, ‘entirely in the back-ground, and 
where he has been the Othello, I could not appear again 
without blushing through my black at my inferiority.’— 
When our rivals praise,and those performers too, then 
it is praise indeed. 





ON MR. PEAKE’S LAST ADELPHI BURLETTA. 


The Barber and his Brothers, folks have said, 

Is so insipid in its character, - 

That such a piece would never have been played, 
Were there no Psake—against the Theatre. 


“ ON FOUR CELEBRATED DRAMATISTS. 
Here lies Planche,—here lies Poole, 
Here lies Pocock too—no fool ; 

Here lies Peake—so, by degrees, 


Old Nick may have a peck of peas ( P’s). 
T. G. 
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DE MORTE. 


By Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Man's life’s a Tragedy ; his mother’s womb, 
From which he enters, is the tiring room ; 
This spacious earth the Theatre, and the Stage 
That country which he lives in; Passions, Rage, 
Folly, and Vice are actors; the first ery 
The Prologue to the ensuing Tragedy. 
The former act consisteth of dumb;shows ; 
The second, he to more perfection grows; 
I’th’ third he is a man, and doth begin 
To nurture vice, and act the deeds of sin: 
I’th’ fourth declines ; T’ih’ fifth diseases clog 
Aud trouble him; then Death’s his Epilogue ! 


ACTORS’ BENEFITS. 

During the reign of King Charles, an actor’s bene- 
fit had never been heard of. The first indulgence of 
this kind was given to Mrs, Barry in James’s time, in 
consideration of the extraordimary applause that had— 
followed her performances. But there this favour 
rested, to her alone, until after the division of the only 
company in 1696, at which time the patentees were 
soon reduced to pay their actors, half iu good words 
and halfinready money. Inthis precarious condition, 
some particular actors (however binding their agree- 
ments might be) were too poor or too wise to go to 
a lawyer, and therefore chose to compound their 
arrears for being admitted to the chance of having them 
made up by the profit a benefit of play. This expedient 
had this conseqnence—that the patentees, though their 
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daily audiences might and did sometimes mend, still 
kept the shert subsistence of their actors at a stand 

and grew more steady in their.resolution so to keep, 
them, as they found them less apt to mutiny while their 
hopes of being cleared off bya benefit were depending. 
In a year or two these benefits grew so advantageous, 
that they became at last the chief in every actor’s agree- 
ment. 





SCOTCH BULL. 

At a benefit in Edinburgh not long since, the play- 
bill contained a bull of some magnitude,—it gravely 
stated that the evening’s entertainments would conclude 


with an Interlude, 





MRS. JORDAN. 

This once inimitable actress, whose talents and ami: 
able disposition will long continue to hold a place in the 
tablet of memory, while performing at Glasgow, was 
presented by the audience with a gold medal inclosed 
in the following letter : 

“ Madam,-—Accept this trifle from the Glasgow audi- 
ence, who are as great admirers of genius as the critics 
of Edinburgh.” 

On one side of the medal is the Glasgow arms, a tree, 
&c. on the other side a feather, with the following ins 
scription— 

Bays from our tree, you could not gather, 

No branch of it deserves that name, 

So take it all, call it a:feather, 

And place it in your cap of fame.” 


L 2 
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GREEN-ROOM MARRIAGES.§ 

In 1792, the Earl of Derby married the beautiful 
Miss Farren; and, as his Lordship was acknowledged 
to be a great connoisseur in domestic pleasures, his con- 
duct had a potent influence upon the gay fluttering but- 
terflies of the period. Shortly afterwards Lord Thur- 
luw eloped with Miss Bolton; but, as the Muses had 
‘previously eloped with him, the world did not marvel 
greatly at the circumstance. When the Marquis of C. 
however, made a matrimonial prize of Miss B., the ex- 
ample spread like wildfire, more especially as neither of 
these noblemen seemed ill contented with their bar- 
gains, nor were briefs sent to Counsel learned in the 
law. Immediately the accomplished Earl of Cardigan 
ran off to Ireland witha ‘ Letitia Hardy:’ and was 
soon after followed by Mr. Becher, who, in the charming 
Miss O'Neill, possessed as many heroines as there are 
days in the year. Mr. Hughes Ball deprived the Opera 
House of one of its nimbiest figurantes ; and, to cruwn 
the joke, Lord William Lennox was challenged into an 
alliance with Miss Paton. 

All these apparently ill-assorted marriages are clearly 
attributable to the cameleon characters of the females, 
and to the epicurian feelings of the males. An actress 
unites in her single person a perfect seraglio of beauty. 
In whatever mood you may chance to be, she is always 
at hand to gratify it. 


A BLUNDER. 


Mr. Sheridan died July 7th, 1816, aged 55 year's ;— 
but the man who engraved the plate for his cofiin, 
knowing that 5-0 was 50, concluded that 505 would ex- 
press 95, which was really engraved. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO WRITE UPON SHAKSPEARE. 


The attempt to write upon Shakspeare is like going 
into a large, a spacious, and a splendid dome, through 
the conveyance of a narrow dnd obscure entry. A glow 
of light suddenly breaks upon you beyond what the 
avenue first promised ; and a thousand beauties of ' ge- 
nius and character, like so many gaudy apartments, at 
once upon the eye, diffuse and throw themselves out to 
the mind. The prospect is too wide to come within the 
compass of a single view; itis a gay confusion of plea- 
sing objects, too various to be enjoyed but in a gene- 
ral admiratioun—and they must be separated and eyed 
distinctly, in order to give the proper entertainment. 


HANDEL’S WHITE WIG. 

Handel wore an enormous white wig, and when all 
things went well at the oratorio, it had a certain sort of 
nod, or vibration, which manifested his pleasure, and 
satisfaction. Without this signal, nice observers were 
certain that he was out of humour. 





RETIRED PERFORMERS. 

Three of the most popular actors in their day, and 
whose mantles have not fallen upon any of their suc- 
cessors, now reside in London, and apparently enjoy 
good health :—Jack Bannister, Jack Johnstone, and Joe 
Munden. In the present dearth of theatrical talent, 
there is very little chance that we shall soon ‘ look on 
the like’ of any of them. 


L 3 
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THE PASSIONS 

When Kean paid his last visit to Ayr, his perform. 
ance of Othellohappened to be the subject of conversa. 
tion in a shop, when a biftcher, who was present, asked 
very gravely, whether Mr. Kean spoke all he said out of 
his own head, or if he learned it from a book! Being 
told how the thing was, he exclaimed against paying to 
hear aman repeat what every one who couldread might 
do as well as himself; an objection which was met by 
some one observing that the actor ‘did not only recite 
the play, but he delineated the various passions that 
belonged to the character.’ ‘ Passions! passions !’—- 
cried he of the knife, ‘ Gang to the fish-market, if ye 


want to see passions :—that’s the place for the pas- 
sions |” 


STAGE CRITICISM. 

Doctor, afterwards Sir John Hill, author of some 
farces, and editor of ‘ The Inspector,’ went into the 
green-room of Covent-garden theatre, and addressing 
himself to Mrs, Woffington, of celebrated memory, and 
the first of actresses, he questioned her whether or no 
she had seen ‘ The Inspector’ of that day? To which 
she answered in the negative. The doctor replied,— 
“because, if youhad, you would have seen my opinion 
of your performance last night, in the character of Cu- 
lista.” ‘Eam much obliged to you, sir,’ replied the 
lady, ‘ for your kind intentions towards me; but u0- 
fortunately, the play of that evening was obliged to be 
changed to the + Journey to London,’ in which I played 
the part of Lady Townley. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


CLLELIVCIGLaSL 


DRURY-LANE, 


The Stranger was performed at this theatre on Fe- 
bruary 10. The part of the Stranger was, as usual, 
pliyed by Mr. Kean. In several passages he played it 
excellently. The last scene particularly he played ini- 
mitably. In other parts he was rather dull and mono- 
tonous ; on the waole, however, we think him a better 
actor than before his departure to the United States. 

Ayoung lady, of the name of Brothers, made her 
first appearance as Mrs. Haller ; and though we cannot 
pronounce her to be a first-rate actress, yet she per- 
formed Mrs. Haller, on the whole, with considerable 
propriety, and in many parts with much ability. Her 
last scene was the best, in which she was admirably 
supported by Mr. Kean. Miss Brothers is of the mid- 
dle size as.to height, and of a figure neither full nor 
slender. She has a good profile, and rather a sparkling 
eye, with a good voice, but rather weak, and apparent- 
ly confined in its compass. She is modest in her de- 
portment, and void of affectation. 


The play of Othello was performed at this theatre on 
the 19th of Febrnary, the part of Desdemona, for the 
first time, by Miss Brothers. She played throughout 
very respectably ; many parts effectively—the last 
scene excellently, She pleased us much by the very 
expressive manner in which she delivered the last 
speesh or two on the bed, preparatory to her being 
murdered. We were higily gratified by her distinct 
uiterance of this particular part, and by her strict ade 
herence to nature ; there was none of that artificial 
tant which we have so often witnessed on the part of 
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young debutantes, in this most trying and most affecting 
part of this tragedy. We were also pleased to find, 
that this yonng lady took more time in the delivery of 
the speeches, than when we saw her the other night.— 
We think her on the whole, as we did then, a great ac- 
quisition to this theatre ; but she has yet much to at- 
tain. Unfortunately for Miss Brothers, her voice rather 
fails her when she has to speak loud, and she is too 
apt to drop it at the close of sentences. This latter 
| _ however, she may, in a very great degree, get rid 
of. | 

Of Mr. Kean’s Othello last night we cannot:speak 
very highly. It was in general cold and insipid, dull 
and monotonous. Here and there were some excellent 
touches of nature ; aud when, after his supposed disco- 
very of his wife's infidelity, he bids farewell to all hap- 
piness, he gave that part in his usual peculiarly happy 
style. 

We think Mrs. West's performance of Emilia the best 
of the night. In the last scene, where she upbraids her 
husband Jago for having so belied Desdemona, shie tre- 
ceived two enthusiastic bursts of applause. Mr. Wal- 
lack acted [ago well. Mr. Cooper's Cassio was very 
inferior, especially in the drunken scene, which he did 
very coarsely. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Revenge has been performed at this theatre.— 
Mr. Young's well earned, and, at present, unrivalled 
fame in Zanga, attracted a numerousaudience. Young’ 
appearance was fine, and his action majestic, sweeping 
and oriental throughout. We have seldom, if ever, seet 
it more varied, unconstrained and picturesque. His 
declamation was, as it always is, full of striking powe! 
and commanding energy; he delivered the soliloquies 
with more than usual care and discrimination, and 1 
the most expressive tones. Indeed, throughout the 
play the applause was general and frequent, and his 
exit was followed by much cheering. Mr. Warde we 
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the Alonzo. Mr. Serle, in Carlos, evinced judgment 
and intelligence ; but his voice is rather an impediment 
to the success of his exertions, Mrs. Sloman, as Leo- 
nora, played with feeling and ability. 

The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet was performed on 
Wednesday night, Feb. 7th, when a Miss Jarman made 
her debut before a London audience. It appears that 
this young lady has had the advantage of a regular pro- 
fessional education, and that her talents have procured 
her no.inconsiderable fame upon the Bath and Dublin 
stages. She is, indeed, fully and familiarly acquainted 
with the business of the scene, and possessed of all the 
aids to be derived from its study as an art.. Her de+ 
portment is graceful, and her figure elegant. Her face 
has the trayic outline, but its expression, and particu- 
larly that of a brilliant eye, seems to belong more pro- 
perly to genteel comedy. Miss Jarman was cordially 
received, and the kindness of the andience had so power- 
ful an effect upon her feelings, that for some time her 
emotion would not suffer her to proceed. The masque- 
rade scene, that of the balcony, and the one with the 
Nurse, were all played with ability, but not with the 
striking success which attended the more difficult trial 
of the soliloquy before taking the draught. In this 
Miss Jarman displayed a degree of judgment and ori- 
ginal talent which can leave no doubt of her success, 
and which deservedly called forth the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the whole house. In the last scene she also 
played with great effect; the manner of her dying 
showed that she can depart from the beaten track with- 
out falling into extravagance on the one side, or tame- 
hess on the other. Mr. Kemble, who played Romeo in 
his finest manner, announced its repetition amidst very 
loud and general approbation. | 

In Miss Jarman’s second appearance in Juliet there 
was nothing strikingly different from her first perform- 
ance, except that the timidity which accompanied her 
to the stage on the first night had on the second in 


some measure worn off. She was exceedingly well re- 
ceived throughout. 
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THE £100 NOTE. 


A new farce has been produced under the name of 
The 100/. Note, said to be from the pen of Mr. Peake. 
The point of the production lies in the assemblage of a 
number of strange characters, and the throwing them, 
almost pantomimically, into odd situations, more than 
in any regular plot; and the scene lies all through at 
an inn, where Mr. Bartley as the landlord, Mr. Keeley 
as ‘Boots, Mr. Power as an Irish footman, Mr. Jones 
as a Buck, and Mr. Power as a Welch attorney, keep 
playing at cross purposes, and getting each other into 
confusion. ‘Iwo ladies of the name of Arlington, one 
of whom is married and has achild, give rise to an equi- 
voque; the child, of course,is supposed to belong to 
the lady who is not married. The introduction too of 
a horse stealer, whosells Jones a stolen horse, and gives 
him a forged 10d. note in part of change, affords an op- 
portunity for gettiug the hero of the piece into a scrape 
as a suspicious character. Madame Vestris, who plajs 
the unmarried lady, Arlington, has a disguise, as 2 
Dutchwoman, selling brooms; and sings two songs— 
* Valentine’s Day,’ and ‘ Buy a Broom’—both of which 
were encored. ‘The performers all exerted themselves 
to the utmost; and the farce was weil received during 
its progress; but there were some dissentients when |! 
was givenout for repetition. The pruning knife ha 
been judiciously applied since the first night, and the 
piece is now likely to have aconsiderablerun. Madame 
Vestris has substituted the ballad of Hurrah for the 
Bonnets of Blue, for Valentine’s Day. 

The comedy of The Provoked Husband was porforn- 
ed at this theatre on Feb. 14, and Miss Jarman appeare’ 
in the character of Lady Townley. An attempt wes 
made by some persons to raise the value of this youns 
lady’s success in Judiet, by declaring that her forte lay 
in the acting of comedy; but we still remain disposed 
to think that her success will lie in the tine of actilg 
which she first adopted. Notwithstanding this opintc" 
her performance of comedy shows decided talent, a 
is of akind likely to improve. Mrs. Faucit played Lady 
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Grace to Miss Jarman’s Lady Townley. Mr. Kemble’s 
Lord Townley is, in this, as in all other points, as nearly 
as possible what it should be. The general character 
of Miss Jarman’s comedy-acting, taking it from her 
Lady Townley would be its liveliness and pleasantry. 
She has not so much force and richness as Miss Chester 
(where that lady happens to be successful) ; nor by any 
means the same advantage as to figure and graceful de- 
portment. In the last scenes, where the character as- 
sumes an aspect more of tragedy, and she returned to 
the style of her Judiet, she was incomparably better; 
and there was a pathos and a natural simplicity about 
her delivery of the apology at parting, which produced, 
as it deserved to do, a powerful effect upon the house. 
With a little attention Miss Jarman will be a valuable 
actress of comedy, if not one of the first order; and the 
opinion which we formed of her fitness for characters 
of lighter tragedy is confirmed. 


The tragedy of The Gamester was acted at this the- 
atre on the 17th of February. Mr. Young played Be- 
verly ; his performance of this character is one of the 

10st perfect exhibitions of the modern stage. 

Miss Jarman played Mrs. Beverly, for her third cha- 
acter in London, and evinced cleverness in it, as she 
as done inevery thing that she has acted ; but the part 
snotin her proper way. She wants command and dig- 
ity. Her manner is not sufficiently imposing, andher 
lelivery is too light and rapid, for Mrs. Beverly. 

The rest of the tragedy was not very well filled up. 
Ir, Warde played Stukely with skill and judgment ;— 
Ir, Serle, Lewson. 


THE ORACLE! OR, INTERRUPTED SACRIFICE, 


as been reproduced here with much splendour Tie 
verture was encored. Some of the music was very de- 
ervedly called for a second time. We do not think, 
owever, that the feelings of the mass of the audience 
rere very deeply engaged, notwithstanding the readi- 
ess with which the story can be understood, from its 
milarity to the first part of Kotaebue’s Pizarro, the 
irgin of the Sun, and the real interest there is in it. 
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Miss Paton sang and acted delightfully. In her acting 
she has improved very much of late. Some of her pan- 
tomime in the denunciation scene was admirable ; ani, 
indeed, the whole of her mad scene towards the end was 
as fine in the performance as in the music. The most 
marked applause was given to her duet with Sapio,— 
* O, when thine eye is throwing,’ to her ballad. ‘ There 
was a time cre sorrow,’ and to the quartett, ‘ The maid 
who'd wish to slumber,’ in which she was supported by 
Missi;Goward, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Henry.— 
Phillips sang with more spirit than usual, and was now 
and then effective.: Mr. J. O. Atkins made his first ap- — 
pearance here as the Hig) Priest. He went through 
his music very creditably, and will prove an acquisition. 
Mr. Serle harangued the soldiers with effect. Now and 
then, his eagerness outstripped his voice, but —— 
his performance was careful and earnest. . G. 
Penson frisked very amusingly through the servant, aid 
was well seconded in the comic scenes by Miss Gow- 
ard, whom we have never seentoso much advantage. 
Miss Hammersley threw much spirit and considerable 
expression into Elvira. Sapio sang better than he act- 
ed; his ‘ There is no terror in the grave,’ was much ap- 
plauded. Pearman both acted and sang very respec: 
tably. The applause on the announcement for repeti- 
tion was very general. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


We heard Mr. Williams deliver his ‘ Road Book’ the 
other night, and were much pleased. To his songs ant 
speaking Mr. Williams has added ‘ Illusions.’ It must 
be admittedthat Mr. Williams’ execution of them wa: 
neat and finished; they appeared to afford the highest 
satisfaction to his audience. Thesongs, of which there 
were no few, were lively. Blewitt’s music to them wa 

tty. His ‘ Monopolylogue,’ as the name goes, now 
that Mr. Mathews has christened it, was very amusis. 
He made it lively by a quick change of dress, by ©o! 
siderable broadness, and by never letting the affal 
slacken for want of a song or a joke. 
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OF 


MR. JOHN REEVE. 


ee 


A fellow of infinite mirth. 





“T like his humour mightily, it is plain and honest, only a little 
rough; he wants a little polishing.” - Concreve. 





“Thou art a yery impudent fellow, bat no matter for that, thou art 
a pleasant one I’m sure; for thou always makest ug laugh.” 
CrinperR. 


CLLELLODO? 


We have no doubt, im presenting to our readers the 
portrait of this excellent performer, we shall anticipate 
their wishes, in the selection of a gentleman with whom 
the metropolitan play-going public have had so long 
and pleasant an acquaintance. Thetruth of this sketch 
may be relied on, Mr. J. Reeve having, in the most 
handsome manner, kindly forwarded the principal facts, 
for the satisfaction of our readers. 


Mr. Joun Re&ve was born in the year 1799, on Lud- 
gate Hill, and is of a most respectable family ; his 
28, M 
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father having been a member of the Common Council 
upwards of twenty years. Like many dramatic practi. 
tioners, his fancy was first wooed to the seductive, tho’ 
tangled path-ways of the stage, by his great success, 
and evident superiority of declamation at the usual 
school vacations, where he divided the applause with 
Mr. Yates, now of the Adelphi, but then his fellow 
. sufferer, at Mr. Thomson’s Academy, at Winchmore 


Hill. 


Having finished school, he was of course placed be. 
hind the counter of his father ; that monotonous exist- 
ence, that frequent station, where ‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d’ genius, or fancied genius, desponds over its 
abasement. His father having retired from business, he 
removed to the house of Messrs. Nevill’s, Wholesale 
Hosiers, Maiden-lane, Wood-street, where occurred one 
of those accidents of aspiring talents, too frequently in- 
flicted by the unenlightened taste of grosser earth. We 
here advert to a damp thrown on the glowing mind of 
Mr. J. Reeve by such ruder beings; and do not think 
we could give it with greater propriety, or inspire a 
greater portion of sensibility for the mishaps of merit, 
and disgust of the unrefined, than in his own words. 


‘ At the back of the house (Wood-street) was a very 
large warehouse, the top of which was well leaded, per- 
fectly flat, &c ; here, after the hour of twelve, when 
all the surrounding neighbours had retired to rest, I 


used to walk forth with my companion, a youth about | 


my own age, to give vent to my theatrical mania. One 
evening, (soon after the tragedy of Brutus, in which Mr. 
Kean made so great a hit), we were going through the 
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scene between Sextus Tarquin and Brutus, when a win- 
dow opened which looked on to our leads, and a head 
appeared, begging of us to go to bed and be quiet ; we 
went in for a short time: but soon returned, had not 
been out again five minutes, when, on a sudden, from 
the top of one of the houses, there came down the con- 
tents of an earthen utensil that ‘rushed like a torrent 
down upon the’ head of my unfortunate partner. I 
luckily escaped the briny flood, and immediately roared 
out the curse of Brutus, after the mauner of Kean, that 
soon brought all the neighbours out of their beds, who 
vented their curses in return, and we retired amidst the 
pelting of all sorts of articles: the next morning a com- 
plaint was made, and the consequence was my depar- 
ture from the place.’ 


After this he entered the Banking house of Goslings’ 
and Co. Fleet-street ; but the theatric flame was not to 
be extinguished by the just named occurrence—it ra- 
ther * poured oil upon his fires,’ and he with replenished 
ardour, joined a party of amateurs (by the bye, the most 
respectable concern of the kind) at Wilson Street, paid 
his — per week, for which he ‘ walked a certain time’ as 
soldier, waiter, &c. it being a fixed and laudable prin- 
ciple of the manager of this important establishment. 
not to allow gentlemen the pleasure of great self-expo- 
sition, till they were somewhat initiated in the myste- 
ries of ‘ their exits and their entrances.’ 


But our hero was not always to play executioner, and 
announce Lady Betty’s carriage—so tovuk the house, and 
played Othello and Sylvester Daggerwood, in the latter 


of eourse he succeeded, Mr. Rodwell of Drury Lane 
M 2 
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Theatre having witnessed it, solicited him to play it for 
his benefit‘at Druty Lanée—* His golden dream was out 
—he “jumped atthe offer.’ 


On the sudden closing of Drury-lane theatre, he ap- 
peared, by desire of the principal actors at the Hay- 
market (who had temporarily engaged that theatre). — 
with continued success. 


Mr. Arnold then engaged him for the English Opera, 
where he opened in a piece called ‘ Advertisement,’ in 
which, innitations being then the ton, he met with de. 
served approbation. ‘The piece was played with ap- 
plause-fifty-two nights: atthe close of the house, lhe 
was engaged by Messrs. Rodwell and Jones, and ap- 
peared at the Adelphi, as Lord Grizzle, in ‘Tom 
Thumb,’ his success was deservedly great, but wishing 
to acquire experience in the regular Drama, he joined 
Crisp’s company at Cheltenham, and afterwards Mac- 


ready’s at Bristol. 


At the opening of the Adelphi in 1822, he again ap- 
peared in ‘ Tom and Jerry ;’ he also played Causewin 
in ‘ Tereza Tomkins.’ 


Mr. Morris engaged him for the Haymarket regular 
season, (1626), and he made his first appearance in tle 
part of ‘Old Wiggins,’ in ‘ Mrs. Wiggins,’ with uni- 
versal applause. His performances during the remain- 
der of the season, in Scout, The Actor of All Work, and 
other favourite parts, stamped his success as certain, 
and we make no doubt, that in a short time Mr. John 
Reeve will be one of the first comedians of the metro- 


polis. 
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Mr. J, Reeve, (for the winter season), is at present 
attached to the Adelphi Theatre, where his performance 
of Abrahamides and Captatn Boroughcliff, nightly en- 
hances in public favour. 


As an actor Mr. J. Reeve must ever please: he pos- 
seses a smattering of all, with, perhaps, no exact finish- 
ed principle of the stage : a flippancy of manner, added 
to mutable physiognomy, dashing exterior, and a deter- 
mination to excite good-humeur:—an actor who, if 
wanting a little in nicer circumstances, must ever gra- 
tify on the whole. As a mimic, we conceive him in 
many things equal to Mathews, and to those who delight 
in broad and happy caricature, we know no one so ca- 
pable of catering for their amusement as Mr. J. 
Reeve. 
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CHINESE THEATRICALS. 


As somé few remarks; not generally known, on the 
drama, among our brothers of the Sun and Moon, may 
not prove uninteresting, I shall proceed to give some 
little account of the former, and also of their musical 
instruments ; and when perusing, let us not hastily con- 
demn the country to whom they owe their being; let 
‘us glance at our own laws—let us refer to the article of 
‘ Rogues and Vagabonds,’ and then ask, whether the 
Chinese equal us in severity and bigotry. They have, 
we must recollect, no Lord Chamberlain, no Deputy 
Li-cen-ser, to license this and refuse that,—becanse, 
there is no cause in the question. 


During their feasts, given on many particular occa- 
sions, it is common for players to introduce themselves 
who, bowing several times to the ground, present thie 
principal guest at the entertainment with a book, in 
which are written in letters of gold, the titles of seve- 
ral of their most celebrated plays; but the head guest 
refers the choice to the second, the second to the third, 
the third to the fourth, and so; but all refusing, he at 
length chooses a play that he imagines will please the 
company.(1) The ladies are seated in another apart- 
ment, where, through silk netting, they see the perform- 
ances without being themselves seen. Between the 
acts the company are entertained with music, vocal and 
instrumental; the latter kind are bassoons made of 
copper, drums which they beat with flat sticks, and 
flutes of different sorts. About the middle of the play 
one of the actors quits the stage, or more properly 





rly 
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speaking, floor of the apartment, covered witha carpet, 
and collects. money.of. the company and at. all these 
ceremonial feasts, the servants of the house make a col- 
lection likewise, for the host’s use, to reimburse him in 
part for the expences of the entertainment. 


They act plays in the streets, between two of the 
upper stories, or in other places where there is a room 
for the spectators. 


In the representation of their plays, they more than 
often run into great absurdities ; and yet we need not 
complain, when we but lovk to such pieces as Tom.and 
Jerry, and many of our melo-dramas and pantomimes3 
nay, I may even say, comedians. Among those, are such 
as representing rocks by chairs made of bamboo. How- 
ever, their companies, which consists generally of chil- 


dren,(2) possess a wondrous fluency of language,for they 
often act whole days together without stopping, making 
Listonian faces without end ; now singing, now speak- 
ing, and all together keeping exactly in time. 


In their representation of some passions they are in- 
imitable ; and ‘I saw,’ says a now old author,* ‘ one boy 
once represent a very suspicious man, who was however 
to be very submissive to his wife; and another, a wife 
who was somewhat of a coquette, and yet knew how to 
make nse of her power, and was very artful.t At first 
they came to blows, but when madam began to sob, cry, 


| and sigh, so as if her whole body shook, the husband 


* Torreen’s Voyages in China, 1769. 


_ tWhere is there the woman, knowing her power, that will not use 
it artfully. as K 
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could hardly make her pardon him, though he fell dowy 
on his knees several times, and the articles of peace 
seemed to be very disadvantageous to him.” 


Their musical instruments generally used at these per. 
formances, are first a couple of pieces of wood half a 
foot long, tied together at one end, and put across the 
thumb, which, when shaken, make a clattering noise like 
the Spanish castanets.' 


The Chinese pretend to be the inventors of music, and 
boasts of their having once brouglit it to high perfec. 
tion; their concerts have no dependence on a diversity 
of tones, or a difference of parts. They have no mnsi- 
cal notes, nor any sign to denote the variations whicl 
‘constitute the harmony of a band; they learn their 
tunes by the ear, and by having a very quick one, they 


are generally correct to the time, and when these are 
played upon instruments or sung by a good voice, thicy 
‘aré not disagreeable even to an European. 


When the padres Grimaldi and Pereira played upou 
the harpsichord, before the emperor in 1679,-his impe- 
rial highness was exceedingly delighted, and expressed 
his wish to learn to play on the instrument himself; he 
‘was accordingly instructed in the art and mis-tree, tho 
he could not handle it proficiently: as he was one day 
playing a Chinese air, Pereira took out his table-book, 
and pricking down the thyme in the marjoum, played it 
immediately after him ; at which the emperor amazed, 
asked the padre how he was capable of learning a tune 
in so short a time, when the very best masters of music 
in his dominions, could not become proficient in one day 
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without practising it several times. The missionary re- 
plied, that the Europeans had learned the art of noting 
down sounds upon paper, -&c, through the means of cer- 
tain characters used for that purpose. The emperor, tobe 
more fully convinced, sung several airs, which Pereira 
pricked down also, and then repeated .them. after him: 
with the greatest accuracy. This was so satisfactory 
and pleasing to the emperor, that he acknowledged. the 
European music to be incomparable, and accordingly 


instituted a musical academy, making one of his own 
sons president. 


‘Phe children of Sol have invented various kinds ‘of 
musical instruments, some made of metal, others of 
stone, one has.some resemblance to our trumpet; they 
have some covered with skins, similar to our drums; 
they have also wind instruments of two or three kinds, 
us flutes, and. a sort of small organ, which yields an 
agreeable sound. They have likewise many sorts of 
siringed instruments, the strings of which are for the 
nost part made of silk, very few of them gut, the geile- 
ality of them consisting of three strings. They have 
ne of seyen strings which is greatly esteemed amongst 
hem, and when played by a masterly hand, will breathe 
he sweetest notes that imagination can coneeive. ‘They 
ave little and great drums, kettle-drums, gunguns, or 
he gong, flutes, guitars, metal hautboys, strait horns, 
Nd an instrument consisting of an hemisphere, to which 
hirteen pipes are applied, catching the air blown inte 
'e cavity by valves; ‘ If the pastoral flute ef Pan was 
hade in this manner, 1 do not know,’ says Torreen, 

how he could express thirty-two parts.’ 
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As to their dramatic exhibitions they have no regular 
public theatres ; however, they have companies of co- 
medians in almost every town, comedy being more pre- 
valent among them; the grave-r muse being gene- 
rally performed by their poets, or, more correctly 
speaking, jong/eurs. 


These comedians travel about with a portable thea- 
tre and attend the public entertainments. The short- 
est of their plays generally takes up three hours in per- 
forming, and there is only one piece, if long, or two 
short ones, as in Germany, where on many occasions 
should the play be more than usually long, it is breke 
off, like our modern tales in the magazines, to be con- 
cluded on the following day, or the next number. 


Of their laws, the following are a specimen, which I 
have extracted from a work called, Ta Tsing leu lee, or 
the Penal Code of China, by Sir George Staunton, who 
collected in hisembassy to that country several of their 
most curious codes.} 


Note (1.) “ All musicians and staye-players shall be 
precluded from representing in their performances 
emperors, empresses, famous princes, ministers, and ge- 
nerals of former ages ; and shall be punished with 100 
blows* for every breach ofthis law. All officers of go- 
vernment and private individuals likewise, who receive 
such comedians into their houses, and employ them to 


© Think of that Messrs. C. K. Elliston, Ducrow, Davidge, and Co, 
think of the basting-hard oh! (bastinado) Where would be our 
* Coronations,’ ‘ Exiles,’ ‘ Battles of Waterloo, and ‘ George the 3rds? 
Marry, where they are now!—in the closet! 
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perform such prohibited entertainments shall suffer the 
same punishment. 


** Nevertheless, it is not intended to prohibit on the 
stage the exhibition* of fictitious characters of just and 
upright men, of chaste wives,t and pious and obedient 
children, { all which may tend to dispose the minds of 
the spectators to the practice of virtue.”—Vide page 
418, section 38.1, et nota. 


(2.) “* All strolling players who are guilty of pur- 
chasing the sons or daughters of free persons, in order 
to educate them as actors or actresses, or who are 
guilty of marrying or adopting as children such free. 
persons, shall, in each case, be punished with 100 blows, 


‘ All person who knowingly sell free persons, to such 
strolling players, and all females born of free persons, 


* X-eye Bish-on. 


+ By this law, I should think, that ‘thou shalt not love thy neigh- 
bour’s wife,’ is reversed. 


t Obedience among the Chinese, to their parents, is considered as 
a law, and more patiently attended to than in England: as a speci- 
men of the difference, I shall give an anecdote which I read some 
months back, of a Chinese who was married and had children of his 
own, forsome fault that he had committed, and which came under the 
cognizance of his aged mother, who had beat him till she was tired : 
he left her weeping. When he was asked why he wept? his noble 
reply was, ‘ My mother will not live long, 1 perceive by her weak- 
hess,and shortness of blows, that she fails to inflict on me that chas- 
tisement which she formerly did.’ In contrasting this with one that 
came under my own eyé, some few weeks back in London, when a 
man was asked if he had a mother? his reply was, ‘1 never consi- 
dered 1 had such a person as a mother, after J was eleven years 
of age! 
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who voluntarily intermarry with them, shall be punish- 
able in the manner aforesaid. 


“The person who negociates the transaction, shall, in 
each case, suffer the punishment next in degree; the 
money paid to be forfeited to government, and the fe- 
males shall be sent back to their parents or families.’’ 
vide p. 410, sect. 375. 


Another of their laws is as follows: ‘* Civil or mili- 
tary officers of government, and the sons of those who 
possess hereditary rank, when found guilty of freqnent- 


ing the company of prostitutes and actresses, shall be 
punished with 60 blows. 


“ All persons who are guilty of negotiating such cri- 
minal meetings and intercourse, shall suffer the punish- 
ment next in degree.”-—P. 410, sect. 374. 

, F.C.N. 


—_—_S 


DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 


This annual dinner was, held at the Freemasons’ 
tavern, and was attended by about 250 gentlemen, and 
galleries filled with ladies, attracted, nodoubt, by the 


singing, and mayhap, not indifferent to the speechi- 
fying. 


The Duke of Sussex, was expected to take the chair, 
but a letter was received from him stating, that indispo- 
sition had prevented his quitting his chamber since the 
30th of Jan. which he the more regretted, because he 
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felt greatly desirous to show, by his presence, his in- 
tention of supporting an institution which had met with 
the unceasing patronage of his lamented brother, and 

which he, therefore, looked upon as an _ heir-loom.— 
His Royal Highness enclosed Mrs. Coutts’s donation of 
50/. and his own of 50/. 


Lord Saltoun was called to the chair. Mr. Braham, 
and the principal vocalists of the day, exerted them- 
selves to delight the company, with the happiest effect. 
After the usual round of loyal and customary toasts, the 
health of Mr. Price, the present lessee of Drury-lane 
Theatre, was drank with great applause. Mr. Price, 
in returning thanks, said he felt confident hopes, that 
with the assistance of the British public, Old Drury 
would be restored to her former rank of the first the- 
atre in the world. 


Mr. Cooper then read a list of the subcsribers of the 
present year. Among others we noticed—His Majesty, 
100 guineas; the Duke of Sussex, 25/.; the Duke of 
Bedford, 50 guineas; the Marquis of Lansdown, 10/. ; 
the Marquis of Stafford, 107; Lord Essex, 10/.; Lord 
Coventry, 5/.; Lord Saltoun, 10/.; Lord W. Lennox, 
5d.; Mrs. Coutts, 50; Sir C. Flower, 5/.; Sir T. Nor- 
ris, 5¢.; Mr. Nash, 5/.; Mr. Hodgson, 102. ; Mr. Liston, 
5d.; Mr. Price, 20 guineas; Mr. Calcraft, 10/.; Mr. 
Arnold, 5 guineas; Mr. Kean, 30/.; &c. &c. 


No Theatrical Fund Dinner this year for Covent Gar- 
den members !—How is this ? 
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Anecdota. 
No- I, 
(Original and Select.) 


Some modern anecdotes aver 


He nodded in his elbow chair. 
Prior. 


At the Cock and Hen Club of the performers of the 
Haymarket theatre, Mr. Fawcett was entering very 
slowly, when Mrs. Harlowe coming up behind him, said, 
* Advance, thou harbinger of impudence!’ ‘True, ma- 
dam,’ replied Caleb, turning about and bowing— I 
precede you.’ The knocks of the president’s mallet al- 
lowed the justice of the remark. 


One evening at Ferney, the residence of that cele- 
brated philosopher, Voltaire, the discourse happened to 
turn on the genius of Shakspeare,* he expatiated on the 
impropriety and absurdity of introducing low characters 
and vulgar dialogue into tragedy ; and gave many in- 
stances of the English bard having offended in that par- 
ticular, even in his most pathetic plays. A gentleman 
of the company, who was a great admirer of Shak- 
speare, observed, by way of palliation, that though 
those’characters were /ow, yet they were natural (dans 
la nature was his expression). ‘ With permission, sir,’ 


-* Charles Mathews, of — but who don’t know him? at-his visit to 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the birth-place of our poet, laboriously investi- 
gated the parish register during the time of Willy, and ascertained 
that, in every instance, Shakspeare’s name is there written “Shak- 
speare,” omitting the e in the first syllable. 
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replied Voltaire, ‘my ——— is very natural, and yet I 
wear breeches,’ 

Voltaire, in his letters on the English Nation, (Chap. 
XVII., page 166.) thus speaks of the poet and the Bri- 
tish Stage :— 


‘ The English, as well as the Spaniards, were possess- 
ed of a theaire, at a time when the French had no more 
than moving itinerant stages. Shakspeare, who was 
considered as the Corneille of the first-mentioned na- 
tion, was pretty near contemporary with Lopez de 
Vega, and he created, as it were, the English Theatre. 


Shakspeare boasted a strong, fruitful genius: he was 
natural and sub!ime, but had not so much as a single 
spark of good taste, or knew one rule of the drama. I 
will now hazard at random, but, at the same time true 
reflection, which is, that the great merit of this drama- 
tic poet has been the ruin of the English Stage. There 
are such beautiful, such noble, such dreadful scenes, in 


this writer’s monstrous farces ({!!*) to which the name 


of tragedy is given, that they have always been exhibit- 
ed with great success. Time, which only gives reputa- 
tion to writers, at last makes their very faults venerable. 
Most of the whimsical, gigantic images of this poet, 
have, through length of time, acquired a right of passing 
for sublime. Most of the modern dramatic writers have 
copied him ; but the touches and deseriptions which 
are applauded in Shakspeare, are hissed at in thése wri- 
ters ; and you'll easily believe that the yeneration in 


+ And what is life but a farce? ereated out of smiles and tears, 


pains and pleasures, love and hate,—life altogether ig a farce, 
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which this author fs held, increases in proportion to the 
confempt which is shewn to the moderns. ‘Dramatic 
writers don't consider that they should not imitate him, 
atid the ill success of Shakspeare’s imitators produces 
no other effect than to make him be considered as in- 
imitable. 


When the French theatres are shut by order of the 
Court, the order is called a ‘ Relache,’ and this word 
occurs in all the bills which announces the succeeding 
night's performance. Some years ago, Farley and 
Charles Kemble were in Paris, in search of novelties 
for Coyent Garden, and of course kept their eyes fixed 
upon the bills of the day. One of these prohibitions 
happened to occur, and the word was displayed in large 
capitals as usual. ‘ Well, Charles, (said Farley) we 
must have that—a devilish popular piece that Relache ; 
you see it is announced at every theatre; I wonder who 
wrote it!” 


Congreve happening to have some snuff which Rowe 
took a fancy to, the latter sent his box to his friend 
several times to be replenished. Congreve at last 
thinking him too importunate, gave him a gentle re- 
proof, by writing with a pencil on the lid of the snuff- 
box, two Greek letters (Phi! Pho!). 


The intelligent and excellent signor Celesia, of Ge- 
noa, used to say,‘ I wish we had in our republic as many 
harlequins as they have at Venice ; we then should have 
fewer quarre/s, and less assassinations !” 
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A short time previous to his death, the late Mr. Ben- 
gough called upon Mr. Abernethy, who was dusting the 
backs of his books in the library, at the same time 
whistling—surely he could not be ‘ whistling for want 
of thought.’ On Mr. B’s entering the study, the learn- 
ed gentleman turning round, said, ‘Ha! dead man,— 
how are you?—What do you want?’ ‘Sir, said poor 
B. ‘I wish to know what is the hest food for me, and 
what I ought to take.’ ‘ Take!-—-every thing—any- 
thing—eat what you like—it makes no difference—you 
can’t live three weeks !’ Poor Bengough died within 
the time ; but is not the manner of salutatiop enough to 
throw any person of weak nerves into hysterics, or at 
least into that state of despondency which might even- 
tually lead to their death? ‘ Oh reform it altogether.” 


Ata time when Liston was a member of the Ply- 
mouth Company, the farce of the ‘ Turnpike Gate’ was 
produced, and he was cast into the part of ‘ Henry 
Blunt,’—think of Liston as Blunt! In the quintetto, at 
the conclusion of the first scene of the second act, Sir 
Edmund Dashaway says— 

‘ Oh what the devil brought you here ? 
I prithee, man, retire.* 


Henry Blunt (what an harmonious idea of music and 
poetry Liston must possess !)— 
‘I thought you told me to appear 
When—I*—shoyld hear you (a pause) shoot!” 
F.C. N. 
* He had forgot the line, so substituted the above; the real word 


is * fire.” 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Sc. &c.? 
———— 


GARRICK AND WEST. 


Lord Exeter invited a large party of friends one day, 
among whom was Mr. Garrick. Mr. West, then Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, happened to be there, to 
whom Mr. Garrick talked respecting his art. In the 
course of the conversation Mr. West asked our great 
actor how he liked the cartoons which were then at 
Hampton Court? Mr. Garrick owned, that they had 
not struck him forcibly. Mr. West expressed conside- 
rable surprise at hearing this, observing, he was ama- 
zed that at least the action of those pictures bad not 
rivetted the attention of so just, so profound an actor.— 
He instanced perticularly that of Elimas the Sorcerer. 
Mr. Garriek preferred, he said, the well-known figure 
of Belisarius. Mr. West, upon this, requested that Mr. 
Garrick would indulge the company by acting a blind 
man ; as he was convinced nature would speak her ge- 
nuine language in his acting, though he suspected his 
criticism. After dinner, Roscius, with little prepara- 
tion, assumed the walk of a man blind:—when he ad- 
vanced into the room some paces, Mr.. West desired 
that he would suddenly stop, and not alter the direction 
in any way, of either his body, arms, or legs.—‘ Now, 
sir, look at your attitude—your fingers, you observe, are 
not spread, your feet are ina strait direction; and, if 
any thing, the toes are a little introverted. This unu- 
sual walk of yours, is the result of natural impulse, 
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guarding against impediments. I have farther to tell 
you, sir, that the attitude you are now standing in, is 
precisely that of Elimas the Sorcerer. So accurate in- 
terpreters of nature are Raffaele and Garrick.’ 


Some time after this, Mr. Garrick, in town, invited 
nearly the whole party to dine with him. ‘ Mr. West,’ 
said be, ‘ you remember our difference about the car- 
toons; I have studied them every day since. You 
threw a new light upon my mind; I have acquired ano- 
ther sense ; and am convinced that nature and Raffaele 
are the same.’ ‘ At least,’ returned the painter, * you 
have proved, that he was the Garrick of our art,” 


ANOTHER STRATFORD JUBILEE! 

A Dramatic Procession is intended to be given on the 
next anniversary of the birth-day of Shakspeare. (He 
was born April 23, 1564.) . Grand preparations are ma- 
king by the Shaksperian Society of Stratford-on-Avou 
towards a celebration of the day ; and a handsome sub- 
scription has already been begun to defray the expenses, 
Many spirited members of the Society have engaged to 
take characters in the scenic procession, and several 
gentlemen in the immediate neighbourhood have pro- 
mised to patronise the dramatic exhibition. 


The following isa programme of the intended pro- 
cession, at Stratford-on-Avon, on the 23rd of April, to 
celebrate the birth-day of Shakspeare. 


The Royal Standard of England.—Full military band. 
~-St. George, on horseback, in armour, and bearing the 
ancient sword now remaining in the corporation armory 
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which has been used for similar purposes since the pe- 
riod of Edward I1I.—St. George’s banner, borne by his 
Esquire, also on horseback.—The banner of the Boro’. 
—Melpomene, the Tragic Muse, in a car, drawn by four 
fiends.—King Lear ; Edgar (as Mad Tom).—Richard 
the Third ; Prince of Wales.— Macbeth: three Witches 
surrounding the burning cauldron, with the music ; 
Banquo (as Ghost ).—Faulconbridge, Cardinal (in King 
John ).—Othello; Iago—Hamlet; Hamlet; Ghost; 
Grave Diggers, with the song. Romeo; Juliet; Friar 
Lawrence.— Banner of Shakspeare’s arms.—Thalia, the 
Comic Muse, in a car, drawn by four Satyrs.—Caliban, 
Trinculo, Ariel, Prospero.—Shepherd, Autolycus (in 
the Winter’s Tale).—Audrey, ‘Touchstone.—Oberon, 
King ; Titania, Queen (in a car, drawn by Puck and 
fairies); Bottom, with the head of an ass.—Shylock ! 
Portia (as Doctor of Laws).—Sir John Falstaff, Mrs. 
Ford, Mrs. Page.—Henry the Fifth, Pistol_—Union 
Flag.—Band.—The Committee of the Shaksperian club, 
two abreast.—The Banner of the Club. —Members, two 
abreast.—Banners announcing their respective Plays to 
be borne by youths in fancy dresses. 


We hope the performances will not be interrupted by 
such untoward accidents as befel Garrick’s exhibition 
in 1769; when the town was so fall, that many persons 
of respectability thought themselves fortunate in sleep- 
ing on the second floor of a post-chaise, and the theatri- 
cal booths were invaded by the dverflowing of the river 


Avon. 


Miss Anne Boriebrog, the oldest actress that ever 
appeared on any stage, died lately at Charleston, North 
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America, at the age of 88. She made her debut 15 years 
before Garrick, as Queen Catherine, in Henry. VIII.— 
She continued to represent the younger class of matrons 
until she was 78, and she was 66 before she completely 
gave up playing the Misses in their teens. 





MR. CUMBERLAND. 
It was reported that Mr. Cumberland had received 
a handsome present from the Israelites, in consequence 
of the white-washing, or rather gilding he had given 
them in his ‘ Jew.” This report induced a gentleman 
to ask him the question. ‘No,’ said Mr. C. ‘ they gave 
me nothing, and to tell you the truth, I am rather glad 
of it, for if they had, in all probability I should have been 
indicted for receiving stolen goods.’ 





GEORGE PREDERIC COOKE AND JOHN KEMBLE. 

Mathews, in his new entertainment, speaking of the 
late talented but erratic George Frederic Cooke, gene- 
rously endeavours to rescue his memory from the charge 
of habitual drunkenness that has been made its reproach: 
‘I knew Cooke, says he, ‘intimately, and can vouch 
that for months he never drank anything stronger then 
water; that which made other men only mellow, made 
him mad; like Cassiv, he had ‘ most weak and unhappy 
brains for drinking ;’ his rubicon was 3 glasses ; once 
passed that, reason forsook her throne—insanity vested 
herself in the habit of inebriety, and many a practised 
bacchanal, after drinking four times the quantum of the 
unfortunate George Frederic, very soberly walked into 
the pit to condemn him for excess.’ Cooke, on his ap- 
pearance, enlarges on this exculpation. ‘ All my bie- 
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graphers,’ he remarks, ‘ appear to have been publicans, 
for they have never taken up their pen but to give an 
account of how much I drank, I remember,” says he, 
“when I was playing with glorious John (John Philip 
Kemble) in the Gamester, I was rather out, and some- 
how or other began playiug the third act in the second; 
before I had got half thro’ it, I ciscovered my mistake. 
We're all wrong, said I. ‘I know it,’ said he, coming 
off the stage. Whatshall we do? said I: we’ve played 
the third act in the second. ‘Then,’ said he, in his 
usual cool manner, ‘ we'll play the second act in the 
third.’ Well, sir, we did it ; and the best of the joke 
was, that neither the audience nor the critics found it 


out. 


ZUCHELLI. 

It has been stated that this singer is an Englishman ; 
that his parents were eminent cancers at the Opera 
House 40 years ago; but a correspondent doubts this, 
and maintains thathe isof [Trish extraction; that his 
father’s name was Kelly, and his mother was called 
Susan, hence Zuchelli, or rather Sue Kelly. In sup- 
port of this argument, he says, that a man of the name of 
Mut. O’Diddle was ubout to advertise to give lessons 
in dancing, who, on consulting a friend, was induced to 
put the O° at the end of his name ; and M. Diddello did 
certainly appear more exotic, and Mat, got many pupils. 

SHERIDAN. 

Lord Derby once applied in the green-room to the late 
Mr. Sheridan, for the arrear of Lady Derby’s salary, 
and vowed he would not stir from the room till it was 
paid. * My dear Lord,’ said Sheridan, ‘ this is too bad; 
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4 
you have taken from us the brightest jewel in the world, 
and you now quarrel with us for a little dustshe has left 
behind her.’ 


COOKE AND KEAN. 

A curious anecdote has been communicated to us of 
the late George Frederic Cooke, who, it appears, knew 
Kean when he was a boy, and noticed the talent that 
lay dormant inhim. On one occasion, when he was 
playing Richard IIT, in some country town (we believe 
Colchester,) where Kean, a boy of fourteen,, was at 
that time living. Cooke, according to custom, was 
most royally drunk, and in the middle of the play found 
himself nut in a condition to proceed. He accordingly 
walked forward very coully to the foot of the stage, and 
told the audience that he was unable to go on; but 
there, said he, pointing to the gallery, is a boy who 
will finish it for me; on which young Kean was brought 
down, and went through the part with much applause, 
Odd as this story may appear, we are assured by the 
gentleman who has stated it to us, that it is a literal 
fact, 


TRUE AUTHOR OF CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS. 

Chrononhotonthologus is not the work of George 
Saville Carey, as has been stated, but arpeared ten 
years before he came into the world, (1734) and. was 
written by his father, Henry Carey, an illegitimate son 
of George Saville, Marquis of Halifax, In his biogra- 
phy we read, that he was a musician by profession, and 
one of the lowest order of poets; his first preceptor in 
music was Olaus Westeinson Linnert, a German—he 
received further instructions from Roseingrave—and, 
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lastly, was in some sort a disciple of Geminiani. Being 
but slenderly accomplished in his art, his chief employ- 
ment was teaching at boarding-schools, and among peo- 
ple of middling rank in private families. Though he 
had but little skill in music, he had a prolific inveation, 
and very early in life distinguished himself by the com- 
position of songs, being the author both of the words 
and the music. One of these béginning, ‘Of all the 
girls that are so smart,’ is said to have pleased Mr. Ad- 
dison so much, that he more than once vouchsafed to 
commend it. He was also the principal projector of the 
fand for decayed musicians, their widows and children, 
He got into difficulties and ended a blameless life in a 
fit of despair, by means of a halter, at his house in 
Warren-street, Coldbath Fields, Oct. 4. 1743. 





WORD FOR THE LADIES. 

On the first representation of Kenny’s Word for the 
Ladies, some years ago, the company in the pit were 
not a little annoyed at hearing a fat, sturdy, gragier- 
looking personage hissing most vociferously, and this, 
too, long before the first act was half over; at length 
one of his neighbours, desirous of putting an end to the 
disturbance, took the liberty of remonstrating, Among 
other arguments, the interposer said, ‘ If you must hiss 
at least wait till you can form some judgment of . the 
piece; what’s the good of hissing before the play has 
made any progress? Let’s see what it’s all about.’-— 
* Phoo, phoo,’ replied the hisser, ‘ I’ve nothing to do 
with the success of the piece. I've only come to town 
for three nights, and it will never «io to have the same 
piece ron every night that I shall have for going to the 


play. 
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POWER’S JOKE. 

Power, of Covent Garden, was curvetting on a fine 
charger the other day, in Catherine-street, when by. some 
accident the heels of his horse went through a pane of 
glass in a bookseller’s shop. Power with some difficulty 
alighted, and in his usual happy manner, threw down 


half-a-crown, and hoped ‘that would make all square 
again. 


KNIGHT AND WESTON. 

When Knight and Harry Weston were travelling about 
the country some years ago, raising the wind as well as 
they could, a lucky accident of some sort, drove an 
audience to their entertainment at Prescott, Lancashire. 
As the money was dropping in, Weston ran in the high- 
est glee to Knight, and rubbing his hands with joy, cried 
out, ‘It rains! it rains!’ ‘ Aye, Harry, and if it rains 
long,’ said Knight, ‘ you'll mizz/e.’{run away.) He was 
right, for before the entertainments were concluded.— 
Weston was not to be found. 





ROGERS. 

Rogers was told the other day, that Mathews was at 
Brighton, trying electricity for his lameness. ‘ Dear 
me,’ said the wag, ‘ that’s shocking. 





DRAMATIC DEVILS. 
A wag remarked that a taste for devils is well known 
in taverns as a sign of a diseased appetite, and now it 
would appear, that, in the dramatic world too, 


‘ He who devils the highest is surest to please.’ 
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JOHN KEMBLE AND SHERIDAN. 

The late John Kemble, on entering the Green Room 
after havhig performed in that scene in Macbeth, where 
the spirits (personated by urchin embryo sons of Thes- 
pis) are introduced on the stage, observed that the 
young brats had been quarrelling, and he was distilling 
with fear lest they should disturb the performance ; to 
which Sheridan replied, ‘ If you were distilling, why did 
you not rectify your spirits.’ 





MARCHESE. 
This singer (vulgarly called Marchesini) who was the 
most celebrated of all the Italian musicians of his class, 
died lately at Bologna, aged 85. He was a native of 
Milan, and was many years ago much more famous in 


London than Velluti recently was. 





SUPPORTERS OF A THEATRE, 

On one side of the Chichester Theatre is to be seen the 
sign of an honest barber and hair-dresser, of the name 
of Mummero; and on the other side a notice informs 
you that Mangling ts done here. What two worthy 
supporters to a dramatic establishment! 





THEATRICAL CONUNDRUMS. 
Q. Why is a Jew paying his debts, like a character 
in Othello.—A. Dere’s de mona, ( Desdemona.) 
Q Why is he, while talking of his debts, like another 
character in that tragedy ?— A, Cash I owe. (Cassio) 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


CPLIGLRE LIST 


DRURY-LANE. 


A new comedy, called The Trial of Love, was per- 
formed, March 2, at this theatre for the first and last 
time. ‘The performers exerted themselves with as 
much zeal as if it had been possible at any time to 
avert the fate of the drama, but not one of them, with 
the exception of Wallack, had the least chance of mak- 
ing animpression, When Wallack came forward at the 
fall of the curtain to give out the piece for repetition, 
the disapprobation from every part of the house predo- 
minated, on which he retired for a few moments, and 
then returned to announce that it was the intention of 
the present conductors of the theatre to be guided en- 
tirely in the reception of new pieces and new perform- 
ers by the public voice; they never would attempt to 
force any thing down that their patrons disliked, and 
there appearing on this occasion to be a very decided 
majority against the pretensions of The Trial of Love, 
he respectfully begged leave to announce that the play 
was withdrawn. 

A new farce, entitled Comfortable Lodgings, or Paris 
in 1750, was produced on Saturday March 10. The 
principal character, that of Sir Hippington Mf, (Liston) 
has, some ten years before he is driven to Paris, been 
fortunate enough to mount the civic chair in the city of 
London, and has been knighted for his address, Sir 
Hippington, in a fit of * principle,’ fearful of injuring 
the domestic happiness of his friend, proceeds, accom- 
panied by his servant Rigmarole (Harley) to Paris.— 
Sir Hippington, like Master Stephen, is a very melan- 
cholic sert of gentleman, and, disliking the noisdowith 
which he is assailed at his hotel, desires Rigmarole to 
look out for that which it is almost impossible to pro~ 
cure any where—comfortable lodgings! It has hap- 
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pened, at this moment, that Captain Bonasgus (W. Ben- 
nett) a veteran French officer, is compelled to leave his 
house, in consequence ef the failure of Rone (Archer,) 
an old comrade, on whose account he had entered into 
a bond fora considerable sum of money. Roue being 
like Rod Roy, ‘asort of an honest rogue,’ is determined 
that his old friend Bonassus shall not suffer by his mal- 
proceedings, and finding that the bond has been pur- 
chased ‘by Sir Hippington, he concludes that the easiest 
mode of settling the matter would be by breaking into 
thevhouse where Sir Hippington lives, making himself 
masterof the bond, and cancelling it. Mons. de Cache 
(Brown), the Minister of Police, has perfect intelligence 
of all Roue’s proceedings, and takes proper means for 
defeating iis plans. Rigmarole, in consequence of his 
orders, hires apartments for his master in the house of 
Captain Bonassus. Sir Hippington is astounded by a 
visit from the Minister of Police, who tells bim, with 
the uhnost nonchalance, that he will be robbed, and pro- 
bably mordered, at 12 o'clock that night, unless he acts 
precisely as the Chief of the Police directs, From this 
moment the suspicions of Sir Hippington are ludicrously 
acute. His servant, who has stolen or swallowed a 
draught intended for Captain Bonassus, approaches to 
shave him ; but the: medicine occasions him to cut so 
many ludicrous capers, that the ex-Lord Mayor views 
him as a party to the plot of assassination. He hears 
some person whetling a knife, intended for the slaagh- 
ter of the landlady’s pig ; but Sir Hippington believing 
the knife to be meant for his own throat, fires a pistol 
from his window, and the ‘ squeak, squeak’ which fol- 
lows announce that he has shot the porker. Twelve 
o’ciock at length approaches, and full of fear and trem- 
bling, Sir Hippington, according to the directions he 
has received irom the officers of police, retires to bed, 
bat wot to sleep. Presently Roue, intent on secaring 
the bond, enters by the window, and is on the point of 
departing with his prize, when a voice outside of the 
window, forces him to retreat into a closet, Meanwhile 
Captain Bonassus and his servant Babillard make their 
way by a private entrance tothe rvom in which Sir Hép- 
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pington is placed. They have been obliged to return 
in consequence of the breaking down of the Captain’s 
ancient cabriolet. The Captain swears that Sir Hippitig- 
ton, whom he finds in his bed, armed with swords and 
pistol, is concealed there for the purpose of robbing 
the house; while Sir Hippington retorts the charge by 
accusing the Captain and his servant with the foul de- 
sign of robbery and murder. During this turmoil, Dor- 
ville (Southwell), who had made an appointment with 
Antoinnetie, the daughter of Captain Bonassus, (and 
whose voice had previously alarmed Roue), believing 
that some danger threatened his mistress, clambers into 
the room, and instead of allaying ‘more embroils the 
fray.’ All, however, is explained, when Mons, deCache, 
attended by a number of gens d’armes, advance from 
the closet, with Rowe as their prisoner. Many of the 
situations in this farce are very effective; and Liston 
and Harley did their utmost to make them tell. The 
piece was announced for a second representation amidst 
the loud clamour of the contents and non-contents, whose 
numbers appeared to be pretty nearly divided. Ithas 
since, however, been curtailed and played with success. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Shirley’s comedy of The Gamesters, altered as to some 
of its bearings, and reduced into three acts by Mr. Poole, 
has-been brought out at Covent-garden !heatre, under 
the title of The Wife's Stratagem. The force of Shirley’s 
original play, which has been twice altered, previous to 
the present version, lies chiefly in one short but power- 
ful incident, the reception of which, however, might- be 
doubtful in the present day, aided by a quality of energy, 
more, perhaps, than wit, about the dialogue, allotted to 
the principal characters, which it would certainly require 
great management by any performers to make modern 
nicety consent to tolerate. The short point of the plot 
is, that one of the heroes, Wilding, an, unprincipled hus- 
band and a gamester, sells a love appointment which he 
has made with a young lady, his wife’s relative, to. his 
brother gamester, Hazard, at the play-table.- It-happens 
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that this meeting has been devised by Mrs. Wilding, for 
the Sees convicting her husband of infidelity, and 
she herself, in the place of her kimswoman, Intends to 
keep the appointment, which is understood to be likely 
to prove of a conclusive nature. On the morning after 
the affair, Wi/ding meeting his wile at breakfast, she re- 
seen him with having visited her cousin the night 

fore, and declares that it was she who filled the young 
lady’s place ; and the result is of course a conclusion in 
the gamester’s mind, that he has been the agent of his 
own dishonour. Now this interest, which arises in the 
third act of the old play, is so vivid in its nature, that it 
catries the piece through. And the last two acts, which 
consist ‘of the disclosure by Mrs. Wilding to her hus- 
band, lis subsequent meetings and conversations with 
Hazard,and the schemes which he devises to shield him- 
self from disgrace, until, in the end, he discovers that 
his wife’s prudence and virtue have, in fact, preserved 
him, not only afford great scope for the exertions of an 
actor, in the character of Wilding, but are, in them- 
selves, highly poetical and dramatic. But, as this is all 
the interest that the piece has, and as the intrigue which 
serves to embody it 1s rather of a complicated nature, it 
will be evident that no part of the pungency of the situ- 
ation can be withdrawn, without some hazard of making 
the business dependent upon it flat and vapid. Now this 
is, in fact, the fault into which the contriver of the new 
arrangement has fallen. All that he has done has been 
to cut out—with that which was apprehended to be ob- 
jectionable—almost all that was really powerful in the 
piece. The meeting sold by Wilding to Volatile is re- 
duced to a mere appointment for the two parties to go 
together to a masquerade; and thus, all the subsequent 
horror and agony of the husband, which formed the 
great feature in the original play, is now cut down to a 
mere rate of ordinary jealousy, which is just so much 
less dramatically interesting than the passion anciently 
excited, as a robbery (dramatically) is less ‘interesting 
than a murder. ‘Beyond the'characters of the two game- 
sters ‘and the two ladies, the comedy never had ‘much 
value, and would now have less than ever. The feeling 
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and taste of the situations are not much in unison with 
the sentiment of the present day; and the humour of the 
younger Barnacle, in particular, has become obsolete, _ 
The play (as altered) is fairly acted, but not eminentl 

—not sufficiently well for the acting alone to make it 
succeed. Mr. Warde and Mr. Jones were respectable in 
the parts of Wilding and Volatile (formerly Hazard), and 
Madame Vestris played delightfully in the character. of 
the unmarried lady, Arabella. Mr. Keeley’s Young Bare 
nacle was laboured, but it failed to produce any decided 
effect; and Mr. Farren, in O/d Barnaele, for once, played 
through a whole evening almost without exciiing a single 
laugh from the audience. The fault has been in. the. se- 
lection of a piece like TheGamesters for alteration. Old 
plays, to be modernized, should be chosen where they 
abound with incident. The dialogue, as soon as it comes 
to be pared down to refinement, is almost inevitably de- 
stroyed; and those characters which have made a strong 
impression upon a writer’s mind, aided by its influence, 
will not, when transposed, and taught to speak a milder 


and more guarded language, produce an equal effect 
upon his audience. 


a 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Mr. Mathews presented, on March 8th, one of those en- 
terturnments ‘for which his versatility of power, so pecu- 
liarly qualifies him, and has never been more ‘ at home’ 
than on the present occasion, the first performance of this 
season. After reaping a rich harvest in foreign countries, 
he places his scenes of adventure and character at home, 
within the sound of Bow bell, where he finds that to the 
acute observer much remains to-be explored. His ram- 
bles, like his former ones, are desultory, and without con- 
nexion of incident. His chief associates are Commodore 
Cosmogony, a ‘ traveller,’ with as exhaustless a fund of 
invention as Major Longbow himself, and-so attached to 
the rare sights to be met with abroad, that he owns no 
acquaintance with the Monument, St. Paul’s, or the 
Thames; Lawyer Muzzle,a walking digest of the statutes 
at large, who for the simplest action can quote a_law, 
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which makes it penal; Mr. Zachary Barnacle, a pessi- 
mist, and Sphinks, a village tradesman, addicted to the 
muses, who retails bad jokes and stale conundrums, which 
Mathews contrives, however, by his inimitable manner, 
to give more effect to than the most original wit and hu- 
thour would have produced in other hands. Various 
other characters are introduced in the course of the ad- 
ventures, which include a journey to town in one of the 
‘short stages,’ the various interruptions in which, with 
the agony of an inside passenger who has an engagement 
(military time) to dinner, are described withgreat humour ; 
a Visit'to the Royal Exchange, given with spirit, but with 
an extravagance that shows that Mr. Mathews is less ac- 
curate than he usually is in his notions of the citizens; a 
scene at the Auction Mart; a visit to the Royal Academy; 
and the mysteries in full description of the Epping Hunt. 
One of the best occasional delineations of character, is 
that of Joe Hatch, a waterman, who is also termed the 
Thames chancellor and the boat barrister, a fellow (a real 
portrait) who lays down the law of his craft, promotes 
and allays quarrels, and gratifies his fare with a ‘ long 
tough yarn’ of his ownadventures. A Mr. Aspinall, who 
is in constant dread of thieves, and who sends out his 
servants to any suspicious fellow he sees, with a supply 
of money, or clothing, to prevent being robbed and mur- 
dered, is humorously drawn. The evening winds up 
with a monopolylogue, called Mathew’s Dream, or the 
Theatrical Gallery, in the course of which he introduces 
imitations of Suett, Kemble, King, Cooke, Incledon, and 
other eminent performers, now no more. There is, 
strictly speaking, no drama or action, but. from a series 
of portraits representing those performers. Mr. Mathews 
starts in succession, habited as the characters by which, 
when living, they most distinguished themselves. His 
defence of imitation, as a feature of the. histrionic art, 
Was more ingenious than just. It had been said of the 
children of the drama, that with them 


‘. The art and artist, find one common grave;’ 


but by this an idea of their talent might be preserved, and 
conveyed toa distant age. He had learned himself when 
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young, of Tate Wilkinson, to imitate Garrick, and could 
imagine it possible, had the art of imitation. been always 
cultivated, that he might have. been able on that,night, to 
present the audience with a portraiture of Shakspeare 
himself, handed down. from the actors of his ‘time, to,those 
of the present. He forgot that the effect of imitations on 
an audience depends on their recollection of the origi- 
nal, and that it is impossible for them to take the. fidelity 
of any portrait anterior to that for granted, His imita- 
tions were .in his peculiarly excellent and chaste style— 
those of Kemble and of King almost to the life: but when, 
in the imitation of Kemble he proceeds to make Kemble 
imitate Garrick, the scepticism we spoke of interfered.to 
create a distrust of the resemblance. Yet it was answer- 
able’ strictly to the descriptions we have heard of Gar- 
rick’s acting. The house, as usual, was a bumper, and 
has continued to fill every Evening, 


ADELPHI. 


Mr. Yates brought out at this theatre, March7, a 
new entertainment, called ‘ Portraits and Sketches in 
Town and Country.’ This entertainment is similar to 
that which he brought forward last season, and quite in 
the style of those with which Mr. Mathews has so long 
delighted the public. At the rising of the curtain Mr. 
Yates came forward, and in a neat speech explained 
the nature of the amusement. The speech was untom- 
mouly well delivered, and met with great applause.— 
The principal songs in the piece are ‘ Artists,’ ‘ Pad. 
dington stages,’ ‘Cross’s Menagerie,’ ‘ Fly Duet/’— 
Astley’s Amphitheatre,’ and ‘ Mansion House Ball?— 
Some of the imitations were dove in the most adinira- 
ble style. That of Mr. Abernethy is quite perfect. His 
whistling bluff replies, allusion to his book, and parti- 
cularly to page 72, excited the greatest laughter: hn 
fiy duet, too, was done with great effect. Mr. Yates 
represents himself as arriving at a miserable inn in the 
country, where every comfort was wanting; and, to 
passa tedious hour, amused himself in watching: two 
flies, aud listening to what he supposed to be their 
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conversation, The dressing of the wings, the trimming 
of the proboscis, and the consistency of character 
throughout, were _all excellent, The last scene was, 
perhaps,’ the best.” Seven of the principal actors or 
‘singers of the present day are represented as sitting 
in conclave over a new play, and delivering their re- 
spective opinions of its merits, Mr, Young, Mr. Kean, 
Mr, Braham, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Macready, and Mr. 
Mathews, are successively represented. The enter- 
tainment, we have no doubt, will continue for some 
time to be well received. 


HAY MARKET. 


M. Henry’s annual entertainment of Table.talk, called 
‘ Whims aud Wonders,’ from the same pen as his last 
year’s, draws crowded houses nightly at the Haymarket. 
His magical illusions and musical glasses give mueh 


satisfaction. 


COBURG. 


Mr. W.H. Williams has been giving his new enter- 
tainment, * Whims and Oddities,’ froin the pen of Mr. 
T.. Dibdin, at this theatre, with the most complete suc- 
cess, to crowded houses every night of his performance. 
A phantasmagoria is added, with a succession of sce- 
_nic views, said tu be the most superior of the kind ever 
exhibited. The whole concludes with an Imitative 
-Monopolylogue,in which Mr. Williams personates the 
diferent characters, and dresses each one in its separate 
costume, and is sustained with mech quickness and 
ability. Mr, W. is rapidly rising in favour with the 
public. 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PLYMOUTH. 


On Saturday the 24th of February, Miss Foote made 
her appearance at Plymouth as Letitia Hardy; :in the 
Belle’s Stratagem. Accustomed, as we were, to. witness 
this young lady’s efforts as an actress, ere she trod the 
metropolitan boards, it was impossible (as old-fashioned 
folks would say) ‘ after what has happened’ not to feel 
deeply interested, at a moment when she re-appeared in 
all the brilliant effulgency of a ‘ star.’ Her first step 
and look as she entered before that audience. who ouée 


admired and cherished her juvenile display, evidently . 


pourtrayed the state of her feelings, and we could faney 


as she gracefully advanced from behind the scenes, the: 


mental enquiry almost bursting into expression— 
‘To be, or notto be? 


Three thundering rounds of applause from a crowded : 


house, followed by as many curtseys ‘ e’en to the very 


earth,’ from the fair supplicant decided the momentuus | 
question, and Letitia was herself again. The succeeds 
ing nights of Miss Foote’s performances were equally | 
gratifying to her feelings. Her engagement, we. are» 
creditably informed, produces a certain #50 «per 


night. 





BRISTOL. 
Miss Love, who has been singing, and rolling her 


large blue eyes over the Bristolians, took her benefit on ’ 


Monday the 26th of February, on which occasion she 
performed Madame Vestris’ character of Apollo, in 
‘Midas.’ She assumed likewise the character of Ro- 
santhe, in ‘Brother and Sister ;’ and to conclude, pre- 
sumed to appear as Clari, in the opera of that name.— 
How these Londoners do star it, when they geta few 
miles out of town ! 
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° BATH. 


Morton’s comedy of ‘ A School for Grown Children,’ 
was performed here for the first time, on Wednesday, 
Feb, 12, and the laughable farce of ‘°Twixt the Cup 
and the Lip,’ followed. The part of Simon Pengander 
by Woulds, the Liston of the place, not that we mean 
to insinuate that Mr. Woulds can either look or play 
some things like Mr, Liston; but he plays many parts 
much more as a comedian; and in addition to his co- 
pious stores of original humour, has powers and pro- 
perties of a loftier order, and can when requisite, ilus- 
trate various manly or tender scenes with dignity of 
mien, without fo every part of every thing he 
does ludicrous, and without drawing all his pictures 
with sameness of outline. 

Mr. Montague did his utmost for Jack Larkins; Mrs. 
Wonulds performed Nanny very cleverly, and Mrs, Con- 
nor broke out strong as Mrs. Wagstaff. 

Before concluding, it would be unhandsome not to say 

ing laudatory of the lively and well-acted farce of 
Saturday—7o0o late for Dinner: it was really ali plea- 
santly done, and at some exhilarating scenes between those 
two fine comedians, Woulds and Montague, laughter ho- 
nest and lasting was epidemic; it would have been loud, 
had there been audience sufficient to make a noise. Mr. 
Hill was very entertaining as Mons. Fumet, and delivered 
his Frenchman’s English with great purity ; Mrs. Mur- 
ray played Mrs. Thompson with spirit; and it may be 
necessary to notice Mr. Fisher's good Robert Rafter, bu‘ 
would be superfluous to praise the Letty of Mrs.Woulds. 
or to add that Miss Carr and her sister Miss C. Carr 
adorned the farce with their personal beauty, and sup- 


ported it by their acting, 
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Of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
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Oh I could pause 

Beneath some thick wove canopy of elms 

To hear thy music; ev’n from morn,,.till night 

Should spread her thickest veil. GooDwIN. 





And on that cheek, and o’ér that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent; 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But-teli of days in goodness: spent; 


A mind at peace with all below. ; 
Hresrew Mevopres. 


CHILL LAID 


IT is a most gratifying task for the-biographer of so 
singular an assemblage of individuals, as those comprised 
in the theatrical world, to have to recount the merits of 
such as, by their amiability of disposition and firm 
adherence to every virtuous principle, reflect a lustre, 
not only upon their profession, but also upon human 
nature; and it is highly consoling to reflect, that altho’ 
some of our theatrical females may pursue a dishonour- 


able course of life—sacrificing virtue at the shrine of 
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fashion and folly—that there are numbers whese cha- 
racters will bear the strictest investigation, and come 
forth from the ordeal pure and without the least suspi- 
cion of crime—giving the lie to the unprincipled profli- 
gate, who criminates a// because one is bad; and to the 
wanton calumniator who, under the garb of morality and 
piety, endeavours to blast the fair fame, and blizht and 
wither the bright prospects of ameritorious and virtuous 
female, only by reason of her being connected with a 
theatrical establishment. 


It is lamentable to reflect upon the vast number of 
persons who are influenced by the false opinions of these 
pretenders to morality; and it is scarcely credible, that 
in the ‘ enlightened nineteenth century,” people can be 
so blind, as not to see through the thin veil which sha- 
dows the motives and principles —or, at least, depending 
so little upon their own natural faculties, as to be swayed 
by the absurd dogmas of every illiterate boor, who, 
fancying himself divinely inspired, pleases to set up for a 
teacher and a moradist/ 


The slightest reflection must convince any unpreju- 
diced person, that the drama is not—cannot, be an im- 
moral amusement ;—and is it not one of the grossest 
libels upon human nature, to cast an odium upon a body 
of persons, because some few of its members are not 
possessed of the strictest moral principles? * We sin- 
cerely hope that the eyes of the world will soon be 
opened to the delusive dreams and visionary systems of 
these enthusiasts, and spurn the base and confined ideas 


© We refer our readers to the observations of a correspondent 
upon the subject, Vol. 3, p. 177 of our work. 
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(not to say immoral ones) which induced them to slander 
the character of a modest female, whose only crime was 
the endeavouring to earn a subsistence in a manner the 
most profitable to herself and family, by the exercise of 
such talents as the GranD Disposer or Events has 
thought good to bestow on her ! 


While we are upon this subject, we will just observe, 
that a gentleman, the father of two interesting and ami- 
able vocalists, who have lately made their debuts at one 
of our national theatres, on being asked in our presence 
why he chose to bring up his daughters to a profession 
which had been so aspersed, immediately answered— 
that he was by no means so apprehensive of his children’s 
safety, as he would have been had he placed them in a 
dress-maker’s or milliner’s work-room. 


The subject of our present memoir, from al] that we 
have heard, is one of the most amiable and virtuous 
women on the stage; and we feel pleased at the oppor- 
tunity of offering to our readers the few notes we have 
been enabled to collect respecting her. 


Miss GrapDon is the daughter of a gentleman in the 
firm of Muzio Clementi & Co., piano-forte makers in 
Cheapside, and blest the sight of her anxious parents by 
making her entré into this ‘ breathing world,’ at Bishops 
Lydard, near Taunton, in Somersetshire, on the 2Ist of 
September 1806; consequently, by a slight reference to 
our old and esteemed friend Cocker, we find that our 
heroine has but just completed her twentieth year. 


At a very early age Miss G. discovered considerable 


musical talent; combining a very correct ear with much 
Py 
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taste and skill. With such acquisitions, it may be natu- 
rally supposed that she became an immense favourite 
with all her acquaintance, and at their solicitations, com- 
bined with those of the little vocalist, who already sighed 
for “ fame and honours,” she was placed under the tui- 
tion of that able instructor and talented man, T. Cooke, 
under whom she rapidly acquired those refined graces of 
the musical art, combined with great science and brilli- 
ancy of execution, which constitute a leading vocalist. 


* The improvement our heroine was making, now be- 
came fully apparent, and on her being introduced to Mr. 
Harris, that gentleman immediately offered her an en- 
gagement at the Dublin theatre, which was accepted; and 
at the latter end of the year (October 23) 1823, she made 
her first curtsey before a public audience in the character 
of Rosetta. The applause which she received was un- 
bounded, and she quickly became a favourite with the 
“ Jads of Erin’s Isle.” 


In Dublin there are very acute judges, both of acting 
and singing; and without great capabilities, success is 
not attainable there; however, when once a performer 
obtains the good opinion of the audience, he or she, is 
always sure of their support, 


Our heroine performed in Dublin nine months succes- 
sively, with continued approbation, when she returned 
to England, and accepted of an offer for a few nights 
from the Liverpool managers, where her reception so 
far exceeded all the expectations of the management, 
that proposals were immediately made to her for an en- 
gagement for the whole season, which she complied with, 


oo | 
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and continued to perform both at that town and at Man- 
chester with increased success, gaining 


** Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 


Robert William Elliston, a keen observer of the worl, 
and accurate judge of dramatic talent, though but an in- 
different rewarder of it, eager to avail himself of every 
novelty likely to conduce to his profit, made offers to our 
heroine for an engagement at “ his place” in Drury-lane, 
which she accepted; and after her engagement at Man- 
chester had concluded, she set off with a light heart and 
buoyant spirits, with the bright prospect of fame and 
glory opening before her—for that grand emporium of 
beauty, talent, and fashion—London; where our young 
adventurer made her first essay on Saturday, October 3, 
1824, in the character of Susannah, in the Marriage of 
Figaro. 


London, that touchstone of an actor’s fame, is a rock 
upon which the fame and fortunes of many enterprising 
aspirants, have been wrecked ; and notwithstanding the 
vast talent which they brought into the field, and which 
only required the smiling sun-beams of approbation to 
ripen into greatness, have been utterly neglected; and 
after vainly endeavouring to struggle with their fate, 
have sunk under the combat, and 


‘¢ Like the lily, pined, and drooped, and died.” 


It is heart-withering to look back, and call to mind the 
many that have thus fallen victims to fashion and pre- 
judice. It affords a melancholy picture of human life— 
it blazons, in glaring colours, the draadful uncertainty 
of fate and happiness; and at the same time that it ex- 
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cites the tear of sympathy and benevolence, serves to 
encourage the misanthrope in his gloomy ideas and dis- 
torted imaginings, of the world and human nature.— 
Alas! how true are the words of the ‘melancholy bard,’ 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desart air. 


Happily for the subject of this memoir, fortune has 
smiled upon her endeavours ; and she has, up to the pre- 


sent period, glided calmly through the “ mazes of this 
troubled life.” 


Notwithstanding the trepidation natural to a first ap- 
pearance, our heroine, on her debut at Drury-lane, dis- 
played uncommon powers of voice and execution, and 
met with signal success. The beautiful and exquisite 


melody with which she gave the aria “The Youth in 
blooming array,” and more particularly her share in 
the duet “‘ How gently when the Sun’s descending,” at 
once stamped her a favourite with the town. She re- 


peated the character on the ensuing Tuesday with in- 
creased success. 


On the production of the ill-fated Weber’s wonderful 
opera of Der Freischutz, our heroine was cast for Linda, 
and sustained the character with such feeling, and gave 
such effect to the very difficult music, by the full deve- 
lopement of her vocal powers, that enthusiastic and de- 
cided approbation attended her representation. The 


critics, for once, were unanimous and loud in their 
praises, 


She has since performed a variety of characters, and 


fully maintains the character which her delineation of 
Linda obtained her. 
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Her provincial excursions are, we believe, very suc- 
cessful. Her late visit to Edinburgh obtained her im- 
mense applause—in the capital of the ‘ modern Athens.’ 
The critics there lauded her abilities to the skies. 


Miss Graddon’s voice, for sweetness, delicacy, and 
quality of intonation, is unequalled at present on the 
English stage; and if it was not for a want of easy flex- 
ibility, might excel those of our two greatest favourites. 
It has more sweetness than that of Miss Paton, and we 
think something greater compass than Miss Stephens’s, 
Her execution is brilliant; and she has the rare peculi- 
arity of making her softest whispers distinctly audible 
through the house. 


Miss Graddon is below the middle size; her counte- 
nance is intelligent, handsome, and expressive, and her 
whole appearance prepossessing. 


* * 
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BATH DRAMATIC FFTE, 
AND FANCY DRESS BALL, 
In honour of His Majesty's Accession, 

This splendid affair took place on the 21st Feb. 1827, 
(having been postponed on account of the lamented death 
of the Duke of York) at the Theatre, the interior of which 
was brilliantly illuminated and splendidly decorated.— 
The doors were thrown open at 8 o'clock, and the boxes 
were soon filled with company distinguished by rank and 
fashion; the gallery was also thronged by spectators of 
the most respectable order. Before the commencement 
of the dramatic part of the entertainment, the Infant 
Lyra gratified the numerous audience by her perform- 
ance on the harp, and elicited well-merited applause. 
A comic piece, called “ Animal Magnetism,” was se- 
lected for the amusement of the brilliant assemblage 3 
and the characters were well sustained by Messrs. Bel- 
lamy, Woulds, Montague, Ayliffe, Lodge, Lansdown ; 
Miss Gray, and Mrs. Woulds. At the conclusion, T. 
H. Bayly, esq. attired as an antiquated belle of the days 
of Beau Nash, with much graceful ease spoke the sub- 
joined Epilogue, written for the occasion by himself—- 

(To Capt. Conolly, who handed her on the stage.) 

Sir, you’re extremely civil, but we are, 

I fear, a little too particular ; 

You really must excuse me, I prefer 

The Master of the Ceremonies, sir. 

(To the Audience.) 


Is Mr. Nash here, pray ? He knows me well ; 
He is the Beau of Bath, and J the Belle: 

Alas! I search for him in vain, poor Beau! 
He died almost a century ago! 

And so did I! Be not in wonder lost, 

My worthy friends, I really am a ghost! 
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You'll ask—how came I here, then ?—I’j!l explain— 
Bath was well disciplined in Nash’s reign ; ‘i 
Then midnight revels never did disgrace rh 
Tis tea-and-turn-out, small, hot watering-place : 

The Rooms were then the rage; we went at seven, 
And came away precisely at eleven ; if, 
At twelve each fiddle slumber’d in its case, ‘ 
And not one knock dared to disturb the place. ie 
Our mornings, too, were innocently gay ; if 
In yonder Orange Grove I used to stray i 


ee 


With Ensign Jinks ;—Oh! how I used to doat 
Upon his powdered curls, and primrose coat! 
Three times a-week, in flannel garb equipt, 
We paddled in the Baths, and dived, and dipp’d, fat 
And talk'd of Cupid, and his amorous slaughter, ie 
Up to our necks in love, and hot Bath water! BR 
But now, Bath’s topsy turvy! I protest i 
I'll haunt you all—my spirit cannot rest ; i 
I see a dreary change at every glance— uf 
You’ve burnt the Rooms down, where I used to dance ; 1 
And then you dress such figures! Can’t you see i 
How ladies ought to dress? Just look at me! (fie 
As for the men! my patience! starch’d cravats, 
Cropp’d heads! plain ugly coats, and small round hats; 
And then your dey arrangements! you'll allow, sirs, 
None but the bandy-legg’d should take to trowsers.~ 





Now do, good people, give yourselves a shake, ( | 
I really think you can’t be quite awake! tip 





But pray, for auld lang syne, support the Rooms, ats 
Do not hurl down Bath's oldest, firmest props, te 
For bread and butter balls, and dry toast hops! Mt 
An Almack’s system here is fraught with dangers, it: 
As well might Reilly close his bar and mangers, sy 
And say, ‘I really can admit no strangers.” f 
These gay assemblies on a larger scale 
Deserve success, and therefore cannot fail : 





I will not say one word against at homes, | 
| 


¢ 
But oh! the peril of the man who tries _ i 
To keep the thing a-going! First one cries, 4 
* A Fancy Ball! hum—what is it to be? ; 


Who’s at the head of it >—oh—aye, I see— 
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I wonder He should dictate to the city— 
Pooh! make the Corporation the Committee.’ 


Another says, ‘A mere ball won’t attract, 
‘ Get up a private play - (/ want to act.’) 


And Quaver lisps, ‘ A Concert is the thing, 

*Twill be delightful, for I'll come and sing.’ 

And Mrs. Jones cries, ‘ I’ not go again. 

Ma’am would you think it ?—they give no champagne.’ 


And yet the ball does credit to its nurse, 
I’m sure we must allow it might be worse. 


Alas! I stay too long. I wish you all 

A dainty supper, and a pleasant ball: 

And should my spirit e’er revisit earth, 

May Bath still boast rank, riches, beauty, worth ; 
May you again receive me with eclat, 

And smile upon my great-great Grand-mamma, 


A Spanish dance, gracefully executed in character by 
the Masters Saunders, succeeded: after which the cur- 
tain rose, and the corps dramatique presented them- 
selves in front of the stage, and sang ‘God save the 
King,’ with heartfelt animation. The stage now pre- 
sented a scene of grandeur and magnificence, appearing 
as a superb tent, in which supper tables were laid out, 
and on the centre table was placed a Crown, with the 
letters G, R. on either side illuminated. The banquet 
was served with profuse liberality by Tully. At the con- 
clusion of the repast, the ‘ mazy dance’ commenced, and 
was continued with an ardour and gallantry of spirit 
rarely equalled. The newest and most admired qua- 
drilles appeared the favourite amusement, and the fairy- 
footed hours flitted away till ‘jocund day stood tip-toe on 
the misty mountain’s top.’ 


oe at _? Th — ——_. —— = 
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DRAMATIC AUTHORS 


READERS OF THEIR OWN WORKS. 

The following extracts respecting the manner in 
which several eminent dramatic writers read their own 
performances, are taken from Mr. Cooke's entertaining 
life of Foote. 


Nat. Lee—was so pathetic a reader of dramatic poe- 
try, that while he was reciting one of his own plays in 
the green-room to major Mohun, the latter, in the warmth 
of his admiration, threw away the part, and exclaimed, 
‘ To what purpose can I undertake this character, if I am 
not able to play it as well as you read it ?” 


DryYpDEN—This great poet, though one of the first har- 
monizers of our language, was so indifferent a reader, 
that when he brought his play of Amphytrion to the stage, 
Cibber, who heard him give it the first reading, says, 
‘Though he delivered the plain sense of every period, 
yet the whole was in so cold, so flat, and unaffecting a 
manner, that I am afraid of not being believed if I should 
express it.’ 


CoLcey Cisser.—Though his voice, as an actor, was 
occasionally harsh and unmusical, more particularly in 
tragedy, he was a fine reciter of comedies in private.— 
Foote and Murphy, both excellent judges, have given tes- 
timony of this ; particularly the latter, who heard him 
read the scenes of Lord and Lady Townley, in The Pro- 
voked Husband, to Mrs. Woffington. It is true, his 
voice partook of the o/d school, and therefore differed, 
in_some respect, from that familiarity in modern dia- 
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logue, which Garrick introduced ; but it was upon the 
whole, a fine picture of the manners of the age in which 
the play was written, and had a very impressive effect. 










Rowr.—This poet equally excelled in reading well.— 
Mrs. Oldfield, herself a fine reciter, and an acknowledged 
judge, declared, ‘that all the merit she acquired in the 
modulation of her tones, was from Rowe reading his own 
tragedies.’ 









Tuomson, Author of the Seasons.—He read so badly, 
and with such a broad Scotch accent, that he latterly 
Never attempted it, but to divert the company. One of 
the players was obliged to read his two tragedies of Aga- 
memnon and Sophonisba. 












ConGREVE.—Southern says of Congreve, ‘that when 
he brought a comedy of his to the players (Dr. Johnson 
believes it to be the Old Bachelor) he read it so wretch- 
edly ill, that they were on the point of rejecting it, till 
one of them good-naturedly took it out of his hands, and 
read it; when they were so fully persuaded of its excel- 
lence, that for half a year before it was acted, he had the 
privilege of the house.’ 








a eS _—— 








Appison.— On the first reading of his Cato in the green. 
room le succeeded so ill, that he would not attempt it a 
second time. He therefore consigned that task to Cib- 
ber, who acquitted himself so much better than the author, 
that the latter requested he would perform the part of 
Calo. But Cibber knew his own talents too well for this, 
and he yielded the part very judiciously to Booth. 
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Hvuen Ketiy,—The author of False Delicacy, &c. read 
very musically, though with little or no foundation in 
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science. His ear and manner alone carried him through 
with much satisfaction to those who heard him. 


Isaac BiCKERSTAFF—reciled in a voice so thick, and 
a manner seemingly embarrassed, as rendered him not 
only incapable of giving variety to his tones, but at times 
scarcely intelligible. In reading his comedy of ’ Tis well 
its no Worse, (since cut down to the farce of The Pannef) 
to a small circle of friends, he laid most of them asleep, 
though just after partaking the hospitalities of his table. 


Dr. GoLpsmitTH—read so slovenly, and with such an 
Irish brogue, that it was sometimes difficult to distinguish 
his poetry from his prose. He was sensible of this him- 
self, and used to say, ‘ I leave the reading of my pieces, 
and the punctuation of them to the players and the prin- 
fers, for, in truth, 1 know little of either.’ 


Some of our modern dramatists are remarkable for 
this talent. Colman reads uncommonly well—also Mor- 
ton and Boaden. 





FOOTE’S COMEDY OF THE NABOB. 


About the year 1772, a general outcry had been raised 
against several members of the East India Company, 
who, from small beginnings, and obscure origins, had 
raised immense fortunes in a very short period. What 
made this more disgusting to the public, and particularly 
to the higher orders of the English was, that these new 
men, from the extent of their purses, and the extrava- 
gance of their tempers, not only ousted many of the old 
families from their seats in parliament, but erected pa- 
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laces about the country, and blazed forth ina style of 
magnificent living that eclipsed the steadier but less bril- 
lant lights of the hereditary gentry. 


On his return from Scotland, Foote seized upon this 
popular subject, so congenial to his own vanity, as well 
as to his talents, and in the summer of 1772 brought 
out a new comedy called The Nabob. In this piece, in 
the person of Sir Matthew Mite, the son of a cheese- 
monger, who is supposed to have made an immense for- 
tune in the East Indies, he ridicules all the expensive 
vices and follies generally attached to such a character. 
This raised a violent party resentment, and two gentle- 
men, who had been in high situations in the East Indies, 
undertook personally to chastise the author for his inso- 
lence. 


In pursuance of this design, they furnished themselves 
with oak cudgels, and sallied out for Suffolk-street; being 
resolved to make his own house the scene of his chastise- 
mentand disgrace. They arrived there about one o’clock, 
and, on their sending up their names, Foote received 
them in his drawing-room, with that politeness and urba- 
nity which no man knew better how to practise than 
himself. This had such an effect upon them, that they 
thought proper to change their mode of attack, and begin 
with remonstrance. 


On their first entering the room he saw their purpose, 
and at the same instant saw the course proper for him to 
take. He therefore redoubled his politeness, and ‘ hoped 
the gentlemen would take some coffee, which was ready 
in the next room, before they opened their business.’— 
This, however, was civilly refused: ‘the business must 
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be first settled.” They then began to state ‘the insult 
which particular persons of character and fortune had 
sustained by the licentiousness of his pen; and for no 
other reason, than because Providence had favoured 
their industry and adventuring spirit with a suitable 
remuneration.’ 


They were proceeding in this manner, but rising into 
choler and irritability every moment, when Foote gently 
interrupting them, requested ‘ they would but hear him 
one word: which was, to beg that they would only state 
their grievances with temper, till he made his jus- 
tification; and then, if they were not fully satisfied, he 
was willing to meet every consequence,of their resent- 
ment. 


This being agreed to, the gentlemen continued the de. 
claration of their grievances at full length. When they 
had finished, Foote began by assuring them, in the most 
solemn and impressive manner, ‘ that he had no particu- 
lar person in view as the hero of his comedy; that he 
took up his story from popular report: and that, as he 
was by trade a wholesale popular-monger, he thought he 
was perfectly secure from giving offence to individuals, 
particularly to the honourable part of the East India 
company’s servants, by satirizing, in a general way, those 
who had acted otherwise.’ 


He followed up this apology by taking the manuscript 
of the comedy out of a drawer near him, which he read 
to them ; and, by a happy display of ingenuity, so con- 
genial to his character, he explained, so fully to their sa- 
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tisfaction, that it was only @ general satire on the unwor- 
thy part of the nabob gentry, that his visitors called 
for coffee, and sat down to it in the most perfect good 
humour. 


They continued chatting together till about four o’clock, 
when Foote begged the honour of their company to din- 
ner, having a small party, he said, to meet him, which 
he hoped would contribute to their entertainment. They 
were now too much attracted by the charms of his con- 
versation, to refuse him a request of this nature. They 
staid to dinner, therefore, with the greatest pleasure, and 
felt their gratifications so much increased by the bril- 
liancy of his wit, and the conviviality of his friends, that 
they did not leave the company till three o’clock in the 
morning. 


The next day they talked of nothing but Foote ; his 
wit, his humour, his politeness, and his hospitality ; and 
how narrowly they had escaped from precipitating them- 
selves into a quarrel, or a law-suit, with such an unof- 
fending pleasant fellow. In short, his peace was not only 
fully established with the Aast India corps, but they at- 
tended his theatre every night, and supported his piece 
through the whole course of the season. 


The above anecdote was supplied by a very near rela- 
tion of one of the party; who added, that his friend af- 
terwards had Foote often to dine with him, at his house 
in town and in the country, and kept up a friendly inti- 
macy with him to the close of our hero’s life. 
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Anecdota. 
(Original and Select.) 


No. IT. 





Some modern Anecdotes aver, 
He nodded in his elbow chair. 


| 


Prior. 


The following is extracted from the works of Mon- 
tesquieu, in his Persian Letters, vol. 4, p. 252, Letter 
XXVIII : 


‘Rica to* * *, Yesterday I saw a very extra- 
ordinary thing, though it happens every day at Paris. 
After dinner, towards evening, all the people assem- 
bled to act akind of mimickrv, which I heard called a 
play. 

The performance is in a place called a theatre; on 
each side are little nooks called boxes, in which the 
men and women act together dumb scenes; something 
like those in use in Persia. Here you see a languishing 
love-sick lady; another, more animated, eagerly ogling 
her lover, whose returns are asardent; all the pas- 
sions are painted in their faces, and expressed by an 
eloquence which, though dumb, is not the less lively. 
Here, the actresses expose but half their bodies, and 
commonly, out of modesty, wear a muff to conceal their 

arms. 


In the lower part of the theatre is a troop of people 
standing, who ridicule those who are above, and they 
in their turn laugh at those below. But those who put 
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themselves to the greatest trouble are some who take 
the advantage of their youth to support the fatigue of 
it. ‘They are forced to be every where, they go thro’ 
passages known only to themselves, they mount, with 
extraordinary activity, from story to story, they are 
above, below, and in every box; they dive, if I may 
so speak; they are Jost this moment and appear again 
the next; they often leave the place of the scene, to 
go and play in another. Now there are others, though 
such a prodigy is not to be expected, seeing they use 
crutches, who walk and move about exactly like the 
others. 


You come at length to some rooms where they act a 
private comedy. This commences with low bows, con- 
tinued by embraces; the slightest acquaintance, they 


say, gives aman aright to squeeze another to death. 
This place seems to inspire tenderness; in fact, they 
say that the princesses who reign here are not cruel, 
and excepting two or three hours inthe day, during 
which they are hard-hearted enough, one must allow 
that they are very tractable, and that the other humour 
is a kind of drunkenness which they easily quit. 


All that I have been relating to you, is pretty nearly 
transacted in another place, called the Opera House ; 
all the difference is, that they speak at the one, and 
sing at the other*.’ 


* Rica is supposed to be standing upon the stage, and viewing the 
audience from there: this is an admirable satire on the mistakes which 
travellere so invariably fly into, when visiting a country for the first 
time, whose manners and habits they have never been conversant 
with, and so rua away with a vague notion of their knowledge and 
power, in depicting the history of a people unknown to them pre- 
vious to a visit to their country. 
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ON A YOUNG LADY, 
Who was continually screaming ‘ Home, Sweet Home !” 
Young music-mad, with lungs of leather, 
Will yelp ‘ Sweet Home,’ whole hours together ; 
Making such a noise about her, 
That home, if sweet, must be without her.”* 


THE DRAMA. 


The first origin of the Drama was a religious wor- 
ship, consisting only of a chorus, which was nothing 
else but a hymn toa deity. As luxury and volnuptu- 
ousness prevailed over innocence and religion, the 
form of worship degenerated into tragedies ; in which, 
however, the chorus so far remembered its first office 
as to brand every thing that was vicious, and to recom- 
mend every thing that was laudable; to intercede with 
Heaven for the innocent, and to implore its vengeance 
on the criminal. 


Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art should 
be applied, when they represent the Muses as sur- 
rounding Jupiter, and warbling their hymns about his 
throne. Imight show, from innumerable pasSages in 
ancient writers, not onty that vocal and instrumental 
music were made use of in their religious worship, but 
that their most favourite diversions were filled with 
songs and hymns to their respective deities.t 


EXQUISITE COMPLIMENT. 
Mademoiselle Lecouvreur, a celebrated French ac- 
tress, who died in 1730, possessed a peculiar dignity of 


* Opera Glass. 
+Vide Spectator, at the conclusion of No, 405. 
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manner. A foreigner who had witnessed her perform- 


ance of Elizabeth, in the Earl of Essex, enquired if 


the royal family usually indulged themselves in thea- 
tricals. 


* 


SCARAMOUCH. 

It has been asserted, that when the first Scaramouch 
arrived at Paris, he was presented to Lonis the X1IVth, 
who was then merely a youth: and that as soon as he 
thought he had found favour, Scaramouch threw off 
his cloak and appeared in the costume of his character, 
with a doe, a parrot, anda guitar ; which so much en- 
tertained the youthful monarch, that he became quite a 
popular performer, and that afterwards his portrait was 


to be seen in many of the most fashionable apart- 
ments.* 


THE SERPENT. 

This musical instrument was invented at Auxerre, 
in France, for the use of its cathedral, by a canon of 
ity named Edme Guillaume. It was then generally 
used in religious prucessions, or when mass was per- 
formed, but has now become a general favourite, and 
has been introduced into all the European bands. 


BARTHELEMAN. 
This celebrated composer and violin performer was 
a native of Bourdeanx, and once an officer in the army ; 


his opera of Pelopida, was the most celebrated of his 
works. 


* J. Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, Vol. 2. p. 55, 
note. 
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THE ORACLE. 

On the second night of the ‘ Oracle, or the Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice,’ at the English Opera House, a gen- 
tleman seated in the boxes, said"to another—* Rowland 
Hill will have all these airs adapted to psalms.” * Why 
I thought,’ replied the other ‘ that the theatre belong- 
ed to the devil.’ ‘ Aye, truly so,’ returted the stran- 
ger, ‘but he says ’tis a pity the devil should have all 
the good music.” 


NOTHING ORIGINAL. 

A grumbler was complaining one night to Mr. H, 
that we never have anything original from our drama- 
tists. ‘They take almost every thing, sir,’ said he, 
‘feom the French, and this new ‘ Wife’s Stratagem,’ is 
borrowed from Shirley.” ‘So much the better,’ said 
H. ‘if a borrowed plot suits a Lent season.’ 





MONACA GAUL. 

Mr. Harrison, (one of the Commissioners of the 
Revenue of Ireland, in the reign of George III.) being 
one night in the pit at the theatre in Dublin, Monaca 
Gaul, the orange-girl, famous for her smart repartees 
and assurance, striding over his back, he slily put his 
hand up her petticoats : ‘ Nay, nay, Mr. Commissioner, 
(said Monaca, ‘ you’ll find no goods there but what 
have been fairly entered.’ 





HANDEL'S CRATORIOS. 


Handel’s early eratorios were but thinly attended ; 
that great composer would, however, often joke upon 
the emptiness of the house, which, he said ‘ would 
make de moosic sound all de better.’ 
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PERRY AND MUM. 

A Mr. Perry, who was manager of the Canterbury 
theatre, once performed the part of Richard III., when 
a gentleman inthe pit enquired who he was. ‘ His 
name is Perry,’ was the reply. ‘ Ah,’ said the other, 
shaking his head, ‘ would it were mum /” 


BON MOT OF FOOTE, 

Old Usher, one of the veterans of the Haymarket the- 
atre, praising very much a loin of veal that was on Foote’s 
table, asked him who was his butcher. ‘I think his 
name’s Addison,’ said Foote. ‘ Addison!’ cried Usher ; 
‘I wonder if he is any relation to the great Addison ??»— 
‘Why, that I don’t exactly know; and yet I think he 


must, as he is seldom without his steed (Steele) by his 
side.’ 


CATLEY. 
‘A beauty ripe as harvest, 
Whose skin was whiter than the swan all over, 
Than:silver, snow, or lilies; a softlip, 
Would tempt you tu eternity of kissing ; 
And flesh that melted in the touch to blood; 
Bright as your guld, aud lovely as your gold, 
All her looks are sweet 


As the first grapes or cherries,’ 
Ben Jonson. 


When this syren came over from Ireland, a friend 
asked her how she liked the Irish, who were famous 
for pleasing Venus. ‘I like them very well,’ she re 
plied, ‘and I assure you all is true that has been said 
of them.’ * Then how comes it,’ said he, ‘ that you are 
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not enciente ?? ‘Ah,’ replied Nan, ‘ their love is be- 
yond conception !” 


She was as celebrated for her wit and humour as for 
her amours. The following is a proof she despised 
money when she disliked the giver :-— 


One evening after she had performed the character 
of Rosetta, in Love in a Village, the Ear| of H———n 
sent her a billet-doux, composed of the warmest words 
in the vocabulary of Cupid, and containing large pro- 
mises. She read it, and with great indifference wrote 
on the back of the assignator : 

* Admit one into the boxes, 
Ann Catley.’ 


When the same sprig of pleasure was in the sister 
kingdom, the influence of her charms was so great, that 
a wit observed,—* To secure a majority in either house 
of parliament, Miss Catley need only instruct her own 
members.’ 


SAVIGNY’S BARRAR-OSSA. 

The first night that Savigny (who was a cutler by 
profession) appeared at Covent-garden theatre, in Bar- 
barossa, Lady Harrington, who sat in the same box 
with Sir Francis Delaval, being much affected, turned 
about to the knightand observed—‘ He was really very 
cutting.’ ‘Oh dear madam,’ replied Sir Francis, ‘I 
am not much surprised at that—consider he is a razor- 
yrinder,’ 


F. C.N. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
Sc. §e. 
—— ee 
A CURIOUS RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE 
ON THE EXHIBITION OF A PLAY. 


Taken from an old Churchwarden’s Book, belonging to 
the Purish of Basingborne, Cambridgeshire. 


MEMORANDUM. Received at the play held on St. 
Margaret’s day A.D. MDXI. in Basingbern of the holy 
Martyr St. George. 

Received of the Township of Royston 12s. Tharfield 
Gs. Sd. Melton 5s. 4d. Lillington 10s. 6d. Whaddon 
4s. 4d. Steeplemenden 4s. Barly 4s. 1d. Ashwell 4s, 
Abingdon 3s. 4d. Orwell 3s. Wendy 2s. 9d. Wimpole 
2s.7d. Meldreth 2s,4d. Arrington 2s.4d. Shepreth 
2s.4d. Kelsey 23. 5d. Willington Is.10d. Fulmer 
1s. 8d. Gilden Morden Is. Tadlow ls. Croydon 1s. 1d. 
Hattey 10d. Wratlingworth 9d. Hastingfield 9d. Bark- 
ney 8d. Foxten 4d. Kneesworth 6d. 

Item received of the town of Basingborn on the Mon- 
day and Friday after the play together with other comers 
on the Monday 14s. 5d. 

Item received on the Wednesday after the play with 
a pot of ale at Kneesworth all costs deducted Is. 7d. 


Expenses of the said play. 
First paid to the Garnement Man for Garnements and 
Propyrts and playbooks 20s. 


To a Mynstrel and three Waits of Cambridge for the 
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Wednesday, Saturday and Monday, Two of them the 
first day, and Three the other days 5s. 11d. 


Item in expences on the Players, when the Play was 
shewed, in bread and ale and for other Vittails at Roy- 
ston for those Players 3s. 2d. 

Item in expences on the Playday for the bodies of six 
Sheep 22d. each 9s. 2d, 

Item for three Calves and half a Lamb 8s. 2d. 

Item paid five days board of one Pyke Propyrte mak- 
ing for himself and his servant one day and for his 
horse’s pasture six days Is. 4d. 

Item paid to Turners of Spits and for Salt 9d. 

Item for four Chickens for the Gentlemen 4d. 

Item for fish and bread and setting up the Stages 4d. 

Item to John Becher for painting of three Fanchoms 
and four Tormentors. 

Item to Giles Ashwell for easement of his Croft to 
play in, 1s. 

Item to John Hobarde Brotherhood Priest for the 
playbook 2s. 8d. 





THE LATE CHARLES BANNISTER. 

Mr. Bannister’s musical talents were first brought 
into notice whilé he was a performer in the Norwich 
company, which was then under the management of 
Mr. Grouse. Mr. W. Love, many years a celebrated 
performer on the violin, and then leader of the orches- 
tra at the theatre, first discovered Mr. Bannister’s abi- 
lities, and wrote many songs for him, particularly— 
‘ Let wit, love, and wine befriend me,’ which was first 


performed in Comus. This was his probationary song 
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before Garrick and Dr. Arne, at the time that the lat- 
ter gentleman was leader of the band at Drury- Lane 
theatre: he was so much pleased with Mr. Bannister’s 
performance of it, thathe immediately engaged him. 


No actor has been more celebrated for jeu desprits 
than the late Charles Bannister ; he was fond of com- 
pany, and contributed largely to conviviality. A few 
of his bon mots we shall give as a specimen. 


Coming down Bow-street he met a thief-taker, with 
a thief in custody ; he asked the magisterial Mercury 
what offence his prisoner had committed, and being 
told that he had stolen a bridle, and was detected 
selling it, Charles observed, ‘Ah, then he wanted to 
touch the it.’ 


Going into a pastry-cook’s shop with Parsons, the 
latter geutleman was very curious in examining an 
electrical eel, and enquired of Charles what sort of pie 


he thought it would make? who answered, ‘ A shocking 
one,’ 


Being at Stourbridge fair, with John Palmer and a 
company of comedians, who liad erected a booth in 
opposition to Barret and his Norwich troops, on the 
first night of performing it rained very hard, and came 
in great quantities through the rafters into the theatre, 
which alarming the manager, who was regaling at the 
inn withsome metropolitan friends; he rushed into 
Bannister’s dressing-room, and enquired with much 
eagerness how the house stood as to company, when 
Charles replied, ‘ Zounds, John, dou’t be frightened ; 
we have as good a house as you can wish; don’t you 
see, man, that we overflow alreaily.’ 
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This house to let. Enquire wiihin.’ 

Thus read Bannister to Wilson, on the front of a 
dwelling which had been apparently unoccupied for 
many years. 

‘Tl make some enquiry about this,’ said Charles.— 
* Will you be so kind as to inform me, sir, what is the 
annual rent uf that empty house? § Fifty pounds, be- 
sides taxes.’ ‘ Will you let anything with it?? * No— 
why do you ax?’ ‘* Because if you det it alone, it will 
tumble down.’ 


Bannister asked Andrews when he intended bringing 
forth another new play? ‘Why,’ replied Andrews,— 
‘my Muse is big, and wi!l soon be delivered.’ ‘ Then,’ 
said Bannister, ‘Ill come to the groaning.’ 


In the summer of 1777, Foote was scolding the peo- 
ple under the stage about the slovenly state of the 
lamps. ‘ What’s ihe matter, Charles?’ said Weston, 
hearing Foote’s voice. 

‘Don’t you know that he’s indisposed ?? said Ban- 
nister. ‘No! what’s the complaint, Charles?’ 

‘ The rising of the lights. 


He was once caught in a shower of rain in Holborn, 
and retired for shelter into a comb-maker’s shop, where 
an old man was at work. 

‘I am sorry that a person at your time of life should 
have so much pain,’ said Bannister to the man.’ 

‘Pain! I have no pain, thank God.’ 

‘Yes you must ; are you not cutting your teeth, 

These puns have the more merit, as they were always 


readily said, aud neatly delivered. 
R 2 
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ACTORS ARE NOT IDLE. 

Nor are they idle in acts of social duty and good fel- 
lowship. Is he id/#, who, to oblige his friends, eats 
three dinners in one day? And is not this fact on re- 
cord? Did not Mr. Dignum on a certain day manage, 
out of pure kindness, to dine with three parties at the 
Crown and Anciior; the first at three o’clock, the second 
at five, and the third at seven? and that each might 
think they enjoyed his delightful society exclusively, 
did he not eat a hearty meal at all three? Shallit then 
be said to Mr. Dignum, in the words of Shakspeare,— 
‘ Thou thing of no bowels!’ Forbid it justice. ‘The last 
of these feasts was, I recollect, a company of literary 
men, and Mr. Dignum being afterwards asked, whetier 
they had any thing intedlectual, replied, with all that in- 
nocence so strongly marked in every feature of his face, 
* Intellectual! Faith, 1 don’t know--I did not see any 
at my end of the table!’, 





MR3. CLIVE, 

The celebrated Mrs. Clive was an actress of consider- 
able repute in London, long before Garrick appeared 
upon the stage. When his genius broke forth in the 
metropolis, every other performer sunk at once into the 
shade, and Mrs. Clive, as well as the rest, with all her 
original merit, fell into comparative insignificance. Her 
temper was violent, and her manners coarse. She 
always vented her spleen without restraint upon Gar- 
rick, and even affected to deny his merit as an actor.— 
One night, on his perforning Lear, she stood behind 
the scenes, attending to his performance. Unable, with 
ull her masculine roughness of character, to resist the 
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pathetic touches of his skill, she remained fixed on the 
spot, sobbing, and abusing him at the same moment: at 
length, after repeated alternations of tears and curses, 
wholly overcome by the affecting powers of the great 
actor before her, she hastily rushed from the place, with 
the following strange, but expressive tribute to the uni- 
versality of his skill—*‘ D——n him,! believe he could 
act a gridiron.’ 


MYSTERIES, OR SCRIPTURAL PLAYS. 

In the church books of Tewkesbury, which have been 
preserved for a long time back, are the following en. 
tries :— 

A.D. 1579, ‘ Payed for the players geers, “six sheep 
skins for Christ garments.’ And in an inventory, re- 
corded in the same book, 1585, are these words: * And 
order eight heads of hair for the apostles, and ten beards, 
and a face or vizor for the devil.’ 


ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 

It was reported by many persons that Alzira was not 
the work of Voltaire. ‘I hope the report is true,’ ob- 
served a wit. ‘Why ? asked another. ‘ Because,’ re- 
plied the former, ‘ we should then have two good poets 
instead of one.’ 


An author having reason to believe that a cabal was 
formed to crush his tragedy on the first night, announced 
it for a Friday, and had it performed the night before; an 
artifice which succeeded. 


An actor felt himself so much hurt at the public treat- 
ment of him, that he quitted the profession. A few days 
R 3 
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after he went to Versailles, and some young persons of 
fashion asked him, ‘ What news he brought from Paris?’ 
‘ I know of none,’ he replied ; ‘but I can inform you that 
I have quitted the stage.’ ‘ Well,’ they rejoined, ‘ is not 
that good news ?” 

Arethusa, an opera, interspersed with dancing, had but 
little success, and asthe authors were anxious to support 
it, suggested various expedients for bringing it into no- 
tice. ‘I know but of one method,’ said a wit, who had 
heard them consulting, ‘ and that is to lengthen the dances 
and shorten the petticoats of the actresses.’ 


OVER CAREFUL. 

An Hibernian, belonging to one of the depots of Ply- 
mouth, being desirous of witnessing the performance at 
the theatre, presented himself at the gallery door for ad- 
mission. The door-keeper, of course, demanded the 
usual payment, but Pat said, ‘No, no, l’‘m not going to 
be after paying, honey—sure I bought a ticket, and that’s 
enough, any how, isn’t it?? He was requested to pro- 
duce his ticket, but to the great amusement of the by- 
standers, he exclaimed—‘ My ticket! why sure you didn’t 
think I was going tobring it here—faith, honey, I packed 
it up in my knapsack at home, to take care of it. The 
truth was, that Pat had purchased a ticket of one of the 
check-takers, whose benefit took place on that evening, 
and that fact being ascertained, the son of Erin was al- 
lowed to take a seat amongst the gods, on promise of pro- 
ducing his ticket the next day. 


AN HONOURABLE THIEF. 
On Thursday night, 4th Feb. 1827, during the great 
rush at the pit doors of Drury-lane Theatre, a crowd of 
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pickpockets, as usual, levied contributions upon those 
who carelessly carried watches, or other property with 
them. Among the number of those robbed, was Mr. C. 
Davis of Lower Brook-street, who, upon taking his seat 
in the pit, discovered that his pocket-book, containing @ 
few pounds, some bills of acceptance, and other memo- 
randa, was gone. Mr. Davis gave up all idea of ever 
again seeing the pocket-book, or its contents, when he 
was greatly surprised on Saturday last, by the receipt of 
the following curious epistle, enclosing the bills and me- 
moranda :— 

‘ Sir,—In the crowd collected to witness Mr. Kean’s 
abilities, you lost your bills. 1 now, sir, return them 
again, and not like some of my profession, destroy them 
by fire. No, sir, though J am a thief, I still have some 
honour left, and can feel when a tradesman, or mechanic, 
is injured. 

i hope, sir, that you will be more cautious in future, 
and leave your bills, receipts, &c, at home, when you go 
to places of public amusement. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your well wisher, 

Mr. J. Davis,’ &c. &c. 


The letter was written in a very fine hand. 





MUSCLES OF THE SCALP. 

Now, (said Mr, Abernethy,) I will tell you a perfectly 
ridiculous story about this, with a view to impress this 
part of the subject on your minds, but I should hope that 
that would not be printed and published too! It hap- 
pened, in the early part of my time, to become quite the 
fashion to put half a pound of grease, and another half 
pound of flour, on a man’s head—what they called hair- 
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dressing; it was the fashion too to bind this round with 
a piece of tape or ribband, and make a tail of it, and it 
was the mode to wear those tails very thick and rather 
short. Now a gentleman, who possessed great power 
in the motion of this fronto-occipitalis, used to go to 
the boxes of the theatre, when Mrs. Siddons first ap- 
peared ; and I don’t believe there ever will be such an 
actress again as she was, nor do I believe there ever was 
her equal before her. However, when people were af- 
fected beyond all description, and when they were all 
drowned in tears at the performance, this chap wagged 
his tail enormously, and all the people burst out into a 
roar of laughter. In vain did they cry ‘ turn him out,’ 
in vain did they cry ‘ throw him over!’ When he had 
produced this effect on the audience, then he kept his 
tail quiet ; but again, no sooner was their attention en- 
gaged, than wag went his tail, and again were the 


bursts of laughter re-echoed. 
Lancet, 





ACTRESSES IN former TIMES AND TIMES present. 

What changes have taken place in the dramatic world 
withia little more than a century! When Sir William 
D’Avenant opened the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
he engaged ‘ eight women to join his company, and 
boarded four of the principal actresses in his own 
house.” Now, our actresses keep their carriages, have 
splendid equipages, and live in houses nearly equal to 
the palaces of that period. 

‘ What next ?? ‘Who’s the Dupe?’ ‘Time works 

Wonders !” 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


CLILE LAVA LIAIGLAIGLLIS 


DRURY-LANE. 


April 9—was produced at this theatre, a new petit 
comedy taken from the French, entitled ‘ The Two make 
a Pair.’ It was received with much applause, and was 
announced for repetition without a dissentient voice. 

On Easter Monday was produced The Boy of Santil- 
lane ; or, the Robber of Asturias. The fable is founded, 
but with considerable alteration, on the early portion of 
Le Sage’s inimitable novel of Git Blas. The young man 
quits his relation Gil Perez, and his native village, with 
a heavy heart. He has become tenderly attached to Donna 
Mencia, the daughter of Don Martin de Mosquera. Gil 
Blas falls into the hands of a troop of banditti, whose 
captain, Rolando, plunders the priests and nobles with- 
out mercy; but constantly extends his patronage to the 
needy and distressed. He has, moreover, a touch of 
pity in his nature, which leads him to prevent, as much 
as possible, the shedding of human blood—a failing whieh 
greatly displeases his Lieutenant, Despardo, a ruffian of 
a most sanguinary disposition, who determines to assas- 
sinate Rolando, as soon as a fit opportunity occurs.— 
Rolando becomes attached to Gi/ Blas, and, as the band 
are preparing for an expedition, he advises his protegé, 
should he fall in the action to make his escape. Wenow 
see at adistance the carriage of Don Martin de Mos- 
quera, who is proceeding to Salamanca with his daugh- 
ter, whom he wishes, much against her will, to unite with 
one of his friends. When the equipage reaches the 
bottom of the road, it is attacked by the banditti, who 
carry off Don Martin and his daughter. In the midst of 
the confusion, Despardo stabs his commander: but the 
latter has still strength enough to inform Gil Blas how 
he may enter the cavern, and rescue his mistress. By 
the address of Gil Blas, aided by Rolando, Donna Men- 
cia is restored to liberty, and her hand bestowed on her 
youthful admirer. The police having learned the haunt 
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of the banditti, fire a train which they had prepared, and 
the robbers and their abode are blown up together. Few 
of the situations are interesting or aflecting, and the dia- 
logue, serious and comic, is very wretched. It would be 
altogether intolerable, if the characters had not been 
strongly cast. 

Miss Kelly was the Gil Blas of the evening, and played 
with fascinating grace and spirit. Mr. Wallack sustained 
the part of Ro/ando with a deal of force and energy.— 
Mr. Harley supported the part of Corcue/o, a chattering 
innkeeper, very pleasantly. Mr. Cooper appeared as 
Despardo, the Lieutenant, successfully. We must not 
omit to mention Mr. Webster, whose mode of sustaining 
the part of Domingo, the old Black, was truly humour. 
ous. It was one of the best hits in the whole piece, and 
created much laughter. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 
The interlude of Sy/vester Daggerwood was perform- 


ed at this theatre on April 6, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a Mr. Hackett, from New York, in various 
sketches of dramatic, and particularly of native Ameri- 
can, character. The theatre was filled by persons who 
were anxious to witness a ‘real’ American’s treatment 
of the same matters which Mr. Mathews had made so 
effective. It has happened, however, before now, that 
an imitation has turned out to be a better thing than 
the reality imitated ; this is in a considerable degree 
the case with respect to Mr. Hackett’s performance ; 
its chief effect, as far as American character is concern- 
ed, being to excite surprise how Mr. Mathews should 
have rendered that which is apparently so dramatically 
valueless, so entertaining. ‘The specimens which Mr. 
Hackett exhibited were American boors: no doubt de- 
lineated with fideliiy, but, as subjects of amusement, 
perfectly valueless. ‘The best part of his performance 
consistcd of some imitations of Kean and Macready ; 
these were not without merit, and they were liberally 
applauded. Asa delineator of American manueis he 
may be more correct than Mr. Mathews, but his pic.ures 
are not entertaining. 





DRAMATIC CRITICISMS 2°9 


A new splendid melo-dramatie entertainment, in two 
acts, called Peter Wilkins, or the Flying Indians, was 
brought ont on Easter Monday, with considerable suc- 
cess at this theatre. The plot of the piece, as its name 
will suggest, is taken from the old romance of Peter 
Wilkins. The drama embodies, as far as two acts will 
permit, the principal features of the novel, adding seve- 
ral characters to the shipwreck story, in order to fill 
out the scene, and putting a sort of Orc, or man mon- 
ster on the originally desert island. These additional 
characters are not ill-selected for the purposes of bur- 
letta effect. They consist of O’Send, an irish sailor, 
played by Mr. Power; John Adams, a singing Scotch- 
man from Perthshire, represented by Mr. Penson; and 
Nicodemus Crowquil/, a law-stationer, from Furnival’s- 
inn, Holborn, exhibited in the person of Mr. Keeley; 
the whole company of whom, besides Peter Wilkins him- 
self, are found, with the wreck of the ship De /a Cruiz, 
clinging to a ‘ loadstone island’ in the Pacific Ocean, at 
the rising of thecurtain; the magnetic attraction of the 
rock being so strong, that men’s swords fly out of their 
scabbards as they approach it. This scene of the load. 
stone rock deserves particular mention; indeed, the 
scenery throughout the piece is admirable ; and, for the 
entire satisfaction of ihose who are given to romantic 
effects, we rather believe the author has made it moon- 
light all the way through. The Indian lake, and land- 
scape scene, in which the two ‘ Gawries’ or flying wo- 
men descend, is no less fanciful and meritorious than 
the magnetic rock; the parts of the flying ladies are 
well performed by Miss Scott and Miss Glover; Mrs, 
Vining plays Peter Wilkins with her usual success in 
male character—she dances extremely well, and was en- 
cored in a duet with Miss Glover. Mr. Power and Mr. 
Keeley, too, are both effective in the law stationer and 
the sailor; and Mr. Penson did the character which 
was given him very sufficiently. The great Leviathan 
of the play, however, is Mr. Parsloe, in the character 
of the Monster of the Woods ; who engages in a contest 
with the shipwrecked Europeans for the hand of one of 
the flying ladies who drops upon his island, awd besides 
the ordinary tumbling feats of leaping by the aid of a 
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wire, at a height of thirty feet, from one side of the 
Stage to the other, swinging across upon a pole, buta 
few feet below the proscenium, &e. &c. contributes in 
one or two situations very considerably to the dramatic 
effect of the piece. No expense has been spared upon 
Peter Wilkins. 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BATH. 


On Monday the 26th of March, Mr. and Mrs. Woulds 
had a bumping benefit here: they are deservedly favo- 
rites. ‘ Kenilworth,’ withthe ceremony of the Cham- 
pion on Horseback, clad in steel armonr, as at the 
Coronation, being introduced. Lots of songs ; one new 
one by Woulds, ‘ A Prodigious Song, or Dominie Samp- 
son in Bath. The ‘A. B.C. duet with Miss George, 
from the Haymarket, and to conclude with ‘ Abon 
Hassan.’ 

The following evening Mr. Hamerton and Mr. Lash- 
ley took their benefit with ‘ Maid Marian, and the 
‘Duel’; and on Thursday, Master Sannders took his 
with ‘ Henry IV.’, Mr. Courtney’s flight from the back 
of the gallery to the end of the stage ; and ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni.’ ‘ Kenilworth’ having met with so much ap- 
plause, was repeated on Saturday the 25th of March, 
with ‘ The Hole in the Wall.’ 

On Monday the house was crowded to the cieling for 
the benefit of Mr. Charlton, the worthy manager. The 
following is his bill of fare:~The Comedy of ‘ Paul 
Pry,’ Paul Pry Mr. Liston ;—Mr. Westorne sung ¢ All 
the Blue Bonnets’ ;—A pas de deux by Master and Miss 
Webster ;—and the farce of ‘Fish out of Water,’ Sam 
Savory Mr. Liston. 


BRISTOL. 


The Bristol theatre has been well attended during 
the Easter week to witness the talents of Miss Stephens 
and Miss Johnson, from Drury Lane, and Mr. Hunt, 
from Covent Garden. The operas have been got up 
with much effect. 
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‘It is he! that comic curions elf, 

Who makes us laugh—not smiling much himself; 
By his broad vacant stare our smiles are won, 
Tis Geoffery Muffincap, or WILKINSON.” 





** Viola. 1 beseech you, what manner of man is he? 
“* Fabian. Nothing of that wonderfal promise, to read him by his 
form, as you are like to find him in the proof.” 
Twelfth Night, Act 3, Scene 4 


CLI L ELIA EL 


a © It is a general vulgar notion, among the old school of 
k play-goers, that we shall probably never again witness 
the merits of a Garrick, a King, an Edwin, or a Quick. 
The fact is, old men like to talk of what gave them plea- 
sure in their younger days, and they still continue to 
preach up the merits of their own time to the rising 
generation, merely to shew their former sagacity and 
observation, and the active part, they once took, in the {i : 





pleasures of the town: we ourselves, when we are mure aay 
advanced in years (for we assure our readers we are at if 
30. S x 
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present no more than sixty), may be of the same Opinion, 
be that as it may, there never yet was a dearth of actors, 
from the time of Shakspeare up to the present day, and 
it is not to be doubted, but that there are as many ex- 
cellent performers now on the stage, as there ever were: 
the merits of Kean, Young, Macready, Charles Kemble, 
Fawcett, Liston, Dowton, and Mathews, cannot, we are 
sure, be excelled by any age, past, present, or to come. 


Mr. Wiikinson, the subject of our present memoir, is 
certainly an actor of original talent, and has a happy 
knack of putting himself into the trick of singularity. — 
Eccentricity and drollery seem t his chief forte. The 
simpleton, the eccentric, and the boor, alike receive 
from his judicious touch the unfading, glowing colours 
of reality; he makes them his own—embodies them 
with a truth of humour seldom equalled, never surpas- 
sed—it is as steady in its course, (never distancing pro- 
priety for ignorant approbation) as commanding in its 
powers; a tenacious discrimination guides each move- 
ment; and they who have witnessed his Geoffery Muffin- 
cap, (that amusing compound of vacancy and awkward- 
ness) might think his observance of nature partook, in 
some degree, with the nicety of Garrick’s, when he hinted 
to the French comedian that his feet were not sufficiently 
drunk. The silly smile of conscious merit, mingled with 
the fear of appearing presumptuous in his claims to the 
country manager’s observation, when he informs him— 
‘¢ that he has wrote a piece,” would alone stamp him an 
actor. The same excellence is prominent in Hookey 
Walker, Simkin Wittikind, Mawworm, Johnny Atkins, 
&e.: indeed the remembrance of this gentleman’s powers 
in the above line of character, causes our wonder and 
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regret that some exertions have not been made by the 
Haymarket manager, (to which theatre he is at present, 
and has belonged for the two last seasons) to ensure Mr. 
Wilkinson’s talents parts more worthy their direction.* 


Mr. Wilkinson is a native of London, and was born in 

1787. After attending several private performances, he 
procured an engagement, and made his first appearance 

upon the histrionic boards at Cranbrook, in Kent, as 
Valverde, in Pizarro—(don’t start, Liston played Romeo) 

the manager perceiving, in his first attempt in the tragia 

line, so much comedy, prevailed upon him to steer that 
course, in which he has since met so much deserved ap- 
proval. Here, under the management of Mr. JERROLD, 

\ proprietor of many Theatres Rural, he figured away 


* In 1823, Mr. Wilkinson, in conjunction with Mr. John Reeve, 
gave an entertainment at the Adelphi Theatre, similar to Mr. Ma- 
thews’, under the title of ‘ Trifles Light as Air.’ Of his performance 
in it, a popular critic of that day reported as follows :— 


** When we reflected on the usual direction of this gentleman’s 
talents, we were surprised at the quickness and aptitude of transition 
he displayed in the more flippant characters, which were so humo- 
rously and chastely contrasted by the oddity and eccentric, that at 
times appeared, and chequered the worldly group of smattering flut- 
terers, with acrid nonchalance and solemn emptiness—a whipper- 
snapper ‘ know all,’ and cynical response of ‘ Lie’ Mr. W. shews 
us a museuin of peculiarity; and, like a true virtuoso, by his de- 
voted care and attention to the effect, inspires us with a mutual 

admiration of their worth: he kept the house in continual good- 
humour—the laugh was unforced and prevailing, and we do not re- 
member spending a more agreeable evening than this, which placed 


’ Mr. Wilkinson in a situation where, thongh opposed to publie re- 
3 collection, and the mazes of untrodden g:ound, he has gained so 
d completely the approbation of the former, but just equaliing the 


deserts of persevering alility.” 
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about twelve months in various departments of the drama, 
and sometimes contended with that excellent actor, Mr. 


Harley, of Drury Lane, for the laurel of tragic excel- 
lence. 


Having received a ‘ fascinating overture’ from another 
dramatic leader, Mr. Trotter, of Southend, he per- 
formed there the whole of one season, with little success 
and less profit, went back to his ancient employer, and 
having played in tragedy, comedy, farce, ballet, and pan- 
tomime, with prodigious ec/at, in a wide circuit through 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, he returned to London to 
enjoy the retrospective delight of his brilliant exertions, 
However, he soon after 

‘By need compelled to prostitute his art,’ 
walked back to Trotter, and again undertook the 
arduous duty of dividing his energies between SHAK- 
SPEARE and O’Keere. Here he spent a pleasant sea- 


son, without encountering any inconvenience but the loss 
of a little salary, from the treasurer’s desertion. He then 
returned to the metropolis, and unfortunately met with a 
Caledonian arbiter of the stage, named MupDig, who 
governed the Aberdeen Theatre. 


Mr. Wilkinson engaged with this “ golden deluder ;” 
abandoned his native land, and proceeded to Scotland.— 
At Aberdeen the campaign was carried on with tolerable 
success; but, alas! there is a boundary to all earthly 
bliss,—the raw troops who, under the command of Mar- 
shal Mudie, had been marched about six hundred miles 
from their native home, when the siege of public pati- 
ence, at this place, was concluded, were discharged with- 
out pay or rations, and left to secure their own unassisted 
retreat. In plainer terms, Mudie, who had undertaken 
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to exhibit their abilities in a variety of ‘ splendid thea- 
tres,” had no other concern than the one from which 
they were abruptly discarded; and thus these unfortu- 
nate persons were left in a state of penury, to meditate 
upon the prospect of approaching starvation. ; 


After enduring a month of indescribable misery, Mr, 
W. gladly accepted an offer of a situation in a small com- 
pany in the Highlands, with which he continued seven 
months, and then returned to Aberdeen. Finding, how- 
ever, the principal comic characters pre-occupied, he 
sided with the forces of asmall itinerant company at 
Montrose, where, to use the language of Churchill, he 
might have proudly exclaimed, 


“* No choice Musicians in this troop are found, 

To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound: 
No swords, no daggers—not one poison’d bowl: 

No lightning flashes here—no thunders roll: 

No guards to swell the monarch’s train, are shewn, 
The monarch here must be a host alone. 

No solemn pomp—no slow processions here— 

No Ammon’s entry, and no Judliet’s bier.” 


In this Thespian phalanx, our hero became acquainted 
with Mr, Putnam, an actor not unfavourably known to 
the boards of Drury-lane, by whom he was recommended 
to Mr. Bartley, at that time directing the Glasgow the- 
atre. From this gentleman Mr. Wilkinson not only re- 
ceived an immediate appointment, but experienced many 
proofs of that disinterested kindness, which, wherever 
the liberal feelings of Mr. Bartley are known, will be 
readily conceived. His chief parts were Varland to 
Johnstone’s O'Flaherty, and John Lump to his Looney 
Mactwolter. 
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When the term of Mr. Bartley’s engagement expired, 
he was retained by Mr. H. Siddons, at Edinburgh, from 
which he departed upon a misundeistanding, passed half 
a year in the Sunderland company, and then accepted an 
offer from the Theatre Royal, Norwich: here he con- 
tinued from 1813 to 1816, when, at the instigation, and 
by the recommendation of his friend, Mr. Bartley, he 
was engaged by Mr. Arnold for the English Opera House. 
He made his first appearance before a London audience 
at that theatre, on the 15th June 1816, as Simon Spat- 


terdash, in The Boarding House. His excellent perso- 


nation of this part laid the foundation-stone of his pre- 
sent well-deserved fame. 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, Monday, April 23. * 
This gala-festival, in celebration of the natal day of 
Shakspeare, commenced early this morning. During the 
whole of Sunday, the several stage-coaches from London 
aud the neighbouring towns, were crowded with passen- 
gers, and vehicles of every description were put in re- 
quisition at Birmingham, Warwick, Leamington, and 
the adjacent villages, to convey the immense number of 
individuals who were anxious to witness this splendid 
pageant, the first upon any scale of magnitude that has 
taken place since the Garrick Jubilee, on the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th of September, 1769. 


The festival was conducted by the Shakspearian Club 
established at Stratford-upon-Avon, who, anxious to do 
honour to their illustrious townsman (Shakspeare), and 
to show their loyalty to their Sovereign, proposed hold- 
ing a Triennial Commemorative Festival on St. George’s 
Day, the 23d of April, and to continue the same on the 
two following days. ‘The subscriptions received for this 
purpose on the present occasion have been most liberal, 
and far exceeding the expectations of the Committee, 
whose good taste and liberality evinced in the various 
proceedings of the ceremonial, reflect upon them the 
highest credit. 


Soon after six o’clock, the inhabitants were serenaded 
by the various bands of instrumental performers para- 
ding the town, and subsequently by the ringing of bells, 
firing of cannon, &c. 
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The arrangements in the line of procession were very 
judicious, and controlled by the Committee, wearing 
sashes and medals, assisted by about 50 constables. The 
whole being in readiness at !1 o’clock, the pageant of 
Bhakspeare’s dramatic characters, filled up by actors 


from Mr. Raymond’s company, and amateurs, moved 
from the Guildhall in the following order, and not as 
previously published :— 


The Royal Standard of England. 
Fall Military Band in uniform, playing ‘ Warwickshire 
Lads and Lasses.’ 
The Committee of the Shaksperian Club, two a-breast. 
The Banner of the Club. 

St. George on horseback, in armour, and bearing the ancient 
sword of the Corporation Armory, used for similar 
purposes since Edward III. 

Melpomene, the Tragic Muse, in a dark coloured car, drawn 
by four Fiends. 

Lear.—Edgar, as Mad Tom. King Lear. 

Richard the Third—Glocester. Prince of Wales. 
Macbeth—Three Witches surrounding the burning Cauldren, 
with Music. Banquo, as Ghost. Macbeth. 

King John—Cardinal. Faulconbridge. King John. 
Othello—lago. Othello. 

Hamlet—Ghost. Hamlet. Grave Diggers, with the song. 
‘Romeo and Juliet—Romeo. Juliet. Friar Laurence. 

Banner of Shakspeare’s Arms. , 
THALIA, the Comic Muse, dsawn in a Car by four Satyrs. 
Tempest—Caliban, Trinculo. Ariel. Prospero. 
Winter’s Tale—Shepherd. Autolicus. 

As You Like It~Audrey. Touchstone. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream—Oberon, King. Titania, Queen, ina 
Car, drawn by Puck and Fairies. Bottom, with the Ass’s head. 

? Merchant of Venice—Shylock. Portia, as Doctor of Laws. 
Merry Wives of Windsor—Sir John Falstaff. Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Page. 
Henry the Fifth—Henry the Fifth. Pistol. Bardolph. 
Union Flag. 

Members of the Club, wearing the various medals struck for the 
occasion, four abreast, 
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The procession, which had a most brilliant effect from 
the splendour of the armour, dresses, banners, chariots, 
and other decorations by Mr. Palmer, passed through 
the principal streets, amidst the plaudits of an immense 
congregation, to the birth place of Shakspeare, which 
still remains in its former state. In front of the house 
a temporary hustings had been erected, and upon the 
cavalcade arriving at the spot, the officiating gentlemen 
having taken their places, the bust of Shakspeare was 
crowned by Thalia and Melpomene, and an appropriate 
address was delivered. 

At the conclusion, the procession moved on to the 
Church, where the Epitaph inscribed on the grave-stone 
of Shakspeare— 

‘* Good Friends, for Jesus’ sake! forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones ;’ 
was sung in an excellent manner by amateur vocalists, 
the music by Dignum, 

The procession, at the termination of divine service, 
returned to the site of the intended new Theatre, which 
is partly erected, where the Mayor, assisted by the Cor- 
poration, laid the chief corner stone in due form. Many 
of the houses were decorated with laurel, or a bust of 
Shakspeare. 

At the theatre, the procession being marshalled around 
the wrena, and upon the stage, the ceremonial! of laying 
the first stone commenced. The spot selected was upon 


the curve of the horse-shog, in the pit, the outer walls of 
the building having been erected to about ten feet in 
height, so as to afford facilities for the occasion. The 
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coins, medals, and inscription-plate, having been depo- 
sited in the vacuum, the upper stone was lowered, under 
the guidance of the secretary to the theatre, the Mayor 
officiating. This done, the band struck up the national 
anthem: after which, a song was sung to the music of 
Macbeth, commencing with ‘ When winds are warring, 
earthquakes and mountains tearing.” 


The new building is pleasantly situated, and commo- 
dious. It will be entitled “ The Shakspeare Theatre,” 
and will be opened by Mr. Raymond’s company in the 
next autumn. The panels are to be filled up by illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare, and a splendid drop-scene will then 
be exhibited, representing the bard in the centre of a 
temple, surrounded by the kings and heroes of his plays, 


Soon after four o’clock a splendid entertainment was 
served up in Shakspeare’s Hall, which was decorated in 
a most superb manner. In various parts of the room 
are scrolls; over a painting of Shakspeare, upon a fine 
white ground, ‘ We ne’er shall look upon his like again ;’ 


and above that of Garrick, ‘ ife suited the action to the 
word,’ 


Over the principal entrance within the Hall, there is a 


transparency, representing the sun breaking thro’ dark 
clouds, and a portrait of Shakspeare. 


The Mayor presided, supported by Mr. Canning, of 
Foxcote, the members of the corporation, and upwards 
of 200 gentlemen of the first respectability, including the 
members of the club. 


The evening was passed with the utmost hilarity. 
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The front of the Shakspeare-hall was brilliantly illu- 
minated in the evening, as was the Falcon-inn, where 
Shakspeare passed his convivial hours, and where the 
sittings of the club are now held. Several other places 
displayed variegated lamps, and in the Rothes-market a 
fair was held, the principal attraction being the Olympic 
Equestrian Circus. The day was fine, and we never wilt- 
nessed more happiness and unanimity than were exhi- 
bited on this most interesting festival, nor did we hear of 
one accident to mar the general joy. Late at night there 
was a grand display of fire-works. 


(SECOND Day.) 

Early this morning there was a sharp fall of hail and 
snow, and it was feared the several amusements would be 
much affected thereby; but subsequently the weather 
cleared up, and it has been a brilliant sunny day through- 
out, and the usual influx of visitors took place. But few 
of the families from the town had left, and the town, as 
on the preceding day, presented the most brilliant ap- 
pearance, almost every individual wearing the rainbow 
favour, adopted by Garrick, to show the versatility of the 
genius of Shakspeare, and in unison with the line of Dr. 
Johnson— 


** Each change of party-coloured life he drew.” 


The public breakfast at the White Lion Inn, adjacent 
to the birth-place of the great poet, exceeded ail expec- 
tation in the number and respectability of the company. 
The great room was tastefully fitted up with evergreens, 
and the military band played the most favourite airs, 
overtures, &c. The arrangements and the refreshments 
were of the best description. Nearly all the principal 
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families of the town and its vicinity were present, and at 
one time there were 250 persons in the room; it is sup- 
posed, however, that nearly 400 individuals breakfasted. 
The display of beauty and fashion was most interesting. 
To the breakfast succeeded recitation and song. Mr. 
Bond again spoke the address, written by Mr. Serle, and 
recited by him on the previous day at Shakspeare’s birth- 
place. After this several comic and serious songs were 
sung, and the assembly did not separate until one o’clock | 
In the town and its neighbourhood rustic sports took 
place, and parties were formed to celebrate the jubilee 
in every houce, and strangers might be seen moving to 
the various places consecrated by the memory of Shak- 
speare. At the dinner last night, many relics of Shak- 
speare were exhibited, such as goblets, drinking cups, 
pipes, &c, all formed from the famous mulberry tree. 


The pageant of Monday, of the dramatic characters, is 
the first which has ever been presented. It was to have 
been performed at Garrick’s Jubilee, and all the prepa- 
rations were made according, but the morning proving 
rainy, it was obliged to be omitted. This is not gene- 
rally known. 


THE MASQUERADE. 


This entertainment, apparently as attractive as any 
part of the festival, commenced at seven o’clock, in a spa- 
cious oblong booth, erected for the purpose, in the Ro- 
ther-market, and immediately opposite the Olympic 
Equestrian Circus, The interior of the booth was fitted 
up in the most splendid style, and illuminated with many 
hundred variegated lamps, in various devi es, and the 
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floor chalked with mottos. There again the same cx- 
tensive and liberal arrangements were to be fourd, as 
have marked the whole of this memorable ceremonial. — 
—As might be expected from the superior excellence of 
the pageant, the characters were most ably sustained ; 
they were principally from the plays of Shakspeare ; and 
the wit, repartee, humour, and deep feeling, displayed by 
many of the company, divested of the grossness and in- 
anity of a London masquerade, was striking. A public 
exhibition of fireworks was displayed, bands of music 
parading the town, and groups of persons viewing the 
illuminations, and surrounding the many places of enter- 
tainment. 


We cannot conclude this article without again praising 
the unremitting exertions of the committee and their se- 
cretary, in afforaing all requisite accommodation to the 
numerous visitors,or of expressing our gratification at the 
urbanity of the townspeople, whose conduct has not been 
marked ,notwithstanding the crowded state of the borough, 
with that avaricious disposition so often evinced in ex- 
orbitant charges on similar occasions. 


On the third and last day (Wednesday) there was a con- 
cert in the morning, anda grand ball in the evening, 
which concluded the festival under the stewardship of F. 
Canning, Esq. andthe Mayor. Much surprise is mani- 
fested at the absence of the London performers, and their 
conduct in not being present fully and freely contrasted 


with that of Garrick, King, and others, who. assisted in 
the Jubilee of 1769. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S TOMB. 


The room at Stratford, shewn as the one in which our 
immortal Bard first drew breath, is literally covered in 
every part by the names of visitors, written in pencil, &c. 
Could a list be extracted from thence, it would contain 
those of all the wits, politicians, thespians, and poets of 
the age, and be a very desirable curiosity. Among the 
names are those of his present Majesty, the Duke of 
Clarence, half of both Lords and Commons, the Russian 
and Austrian princes, Lucien Buonaparte and a number 


of distinguished foreigners. The tomb of Shakspeare 
and his bust are likewise covered with names ; on the scroll 
under the effigy is inscribed ‘Wellesley’ by the illustrious 
Marquis, and by Lucien Buonaparte the followihg lines 


The eye of genius glistens to admire, 

How memory hails the sound of Shakspeare’s lyre ; 
One tear I'll shed to form a chrystal shrine, 

Of all that’s grand, immortal and divine. 


FIRST EDITION OF HIS WORKS. 


Mr. Beloe says, ‘I can remember a very fine copy to 
have been sold for five guineas; I could once have pur- 
chased a superb one for nine guineas; at the sale of Dr, 
Munro’s books it was sold for thirteen guineas, for which 
two years back thirty-six guineas were demanded.’ If 
Mr. Beloe were alive now, he would have still more cause 
to wonder at. 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 

It was first in the possession of Sir William Davenant, 
who died insolvent-- his principal creditor, John Owen, 
then became possessor: after his death, Betterton, the 
actor, purchased it—he died leaving no will, but a large 
collection of portraits of actors, &c. At the sale of his 
goods, &c. Bullfinch the print-seller bought it, and sold 
it afterwards to a Mr. Sykes. Mrs. Barry the actress 
bought it, but sold it to Mr. R. Keek, for 40 guineas.— 
Mr. Nicholl, of Colney Hatch, Middlesex, marrying the 
heiress of the Keek family, the picture devolved to him, 
By the marriage of the Duke of Chandos with Nicoll’s 
daughter, it became the property of his grace; and hy 
marriage of the present Duke of Buckingham to the 
daughter of the Duke of Chandos, it now adorns the col- 
lection at Stowe. 

SHAKSPEARE’S EXCELLENCIES. 

What is wanting in the scene between Macbeth and his 
Wife, after the murder of Duncan?—Nothing' What 
then in the two scenes of Othello, where Iago works up 
his open, undesigning temper to the height of jealousy? 
Nothing !! Or what could we wish to add to the closet 
scene of Hamlet and his Mother ?—Nothing!!! The dy- 
ing scene of Queen Catherine in Henry theEKighth ?—No- 
thing !!!! The garden scene between Romeo and Juliet ? 
Nothing !!!!! The mad scene of Lear ?—Nothing Mit! 
Or many others equally striking, complete, and beauti- 
ful? why nothing, nothing. 

Sam, Sam’s Son. 
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~CARACCAS THEATRE AND PERFORMANCES. 
( Translated from the French of Lavaysse. ) 
Caraccas, the metropolis of the province of Venezuela, 


is situated in the delicious valley of Arragon, 10° 30 lat. 
and 67° lon. W. 


A town like this could not but require a theatre, and 
tlie one it has is decorated with the fine t ceiling in the 
world—which is the sky ; the roof only covers the boxes ; 
so that when it happens to rain, which is seldom the 
case in this country, those in the pit are drenched. 


Nothing can be more monotonous and contemptible 
than the acting of their players. Yet this wretched per- 
formance is frequented by the inhabitants of all classes, 


even by the monks and priests, who go there in their reli- 
gious hab'ts. 


The population of the town in 1820, was about 50,000 
persons, and in the province, consisting of persons of all 
colours, was 316,772. 

Sam, Sam’s Son. 





LOGOTA THEATRE AND PERFORMANCES. 


The theatre is well constructed inside and out, and 
what is particularly desirable, it is not difficult to hear 
well in any part of it. The boxes are private, being le* 
to respectable families. 


Admission to the pit is only two reals, or about one 
shilling, and is very comfortably fitted up with chairs 
about the half partin front, the back part being for stand- 
ing room. The Company is of a mixed nature, but or- 
derly and well behaved. 
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They have a very curious custom here. A soldier 
parades up and down during the performanccs to keep 
quietness, but he has seldom any occasion to interfere. 
It is also the custom to walk from the pit to the boxes, 
and chat with any of your intimate acquaintance there, 
when all strangers of respectability may have the honor 
to pay their respects to the Vice-President, who gene- 
rally attends, The performances are on feast days.— 
The actors decidedly bad. Whenever the collegians per 
form the house is crowded—the natives being very fond 
theatrical amusement, . Sam, Sam’s Son. 





MY FIRST AND LAST PLAY. 
Extracts from Mansie Wauch’s Auto-biography, ( Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine for March, 1826.) 

‘*Wewere baith a wee tozzy mozzy; so I dare say 
Mrs. Grassie saw plainly that we were getting into a 
state where we wad not easily make a halt; so, with- 
out letting on, she brought in the tea-things before us, 
and showed us a play-bill to tell us that a company of 
strolling play-actors had come in a body in the morning, 
with a haill cart-full of scenery and grand dresses; and 
were to make a grand exhibition at seven o’clock, at the 


ransom of a shilling a-head, in the Laird Wheatley’s 
barn :— 


Mony a time and often I had heard of play-acting, 
and of players making themselves kings and queens, and 
saying a great many wonderful things, but I had never 
before had an opportunity of making mysel a witness 
to the truth of these hearsays. So we took a stout re- 


solution to gang out thegither. 
T 3 
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After paying our money at the door, never, while I 
live and breathe, will I forget what we saw and heard 
that night: it just looks tome, by all the world, why I 
think on't, like a fairy dream. The place was crowded 
tothe ee; wenearly got our ribs dung in before we 
fand a seat, and them behint were obliged to mount the 
back benches to get a sight. 


Right to the fore-hand of us was a large green cur- 
tain, some five or six ells wide, a guid deal the waur of 
the wear, having seen service through twa or three sim- 
mers :—and just in the front of it were eight or ten 
penny candies stuck in a board fastened to the ground, 
to let us see the players’ feet like, when they came on 
the stage, for the curtain being scrimpit in length, we 
saw legs and feet moving behind it very neatly, while 
twa blind fiddlers they had brought with them, played 
the bonniest tunes ye ever heard—‘odd, the very music 
was worth a sixpeuce of itsel. 


We were obl'gated to have the windows opened fora 
mouthful of fresh air, the barn being as close as a ba- 
ker’s oven, my neighbour and me fanning our red faces 
wi’ our hats to heep us cool; and though all were half 
stewed, we had the worst o’t— the toddy we had taken 
having fermented the blood of our bodies into a perfect 
fever. 


Just at the time that the twa blind fiddlers were play- 
ing ‘ The Downfall of Paris,’ a hand-bell rang, and up 
goes the green curtain; being hau'ed to the ceiling, as 
I cbserved, by a birkie at the side, that had haud of the 
rope. Soonthe music stopping, and all becoming as 
still as that you might have heard a pin fall, in cemes a 
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decent old gentleman at his leisure, weel powdered, 
wi’ an auld-fashioned coat on, waistcoat with flap- 
pockets, brown breeches, with buckles at the knees, 
and silk stockings with red gushats on a blue ground.— 
I never saw aman in sic distress ; he stamped about, 
daddling the end of his staff on the ground, and implo- 
ring all the powers of heaven and yearth to belp him to 
find his run awa’ daughter, that had decampit wi’ some 
ne’er-do-weel loon of a half pay captain, that keppit 
her in his arms frae her bed-room window up twa pair 
of stairs. Every father and head of a family maun hae 
felt for a man in his situation, thus to be rubbit o’ his 
dear bairn, and an only daughter too, as he telt us owre 
and owre again, as the saut tears ran gusbing duwn his 
withered face. 


But ye ken, the thing was absurd to suppose that we 
should ken onything about the matter, having never 
seen either him or his daughter between the een be- 
fore, and no kenning them by head-mark; so, though 
we sympathized with him, as folks ought to do wi’ a 
fellow-creature in affliction, we thought it best to hand 
our tongues, to see what might cast up better than he 
expected. So out lie gaed stumping at the ither side, 
determined, he said, to find them ont. though he should 
follow them to the world’s end, Johnny Groat’s house, 
or something to that effect. 


Hardly was his back turned, and amaist before ye 
could cry Jack Robinson, in comes the birkie, and the 
very young leddy the auld gentleman described, arm in 
arm thegither, smoodging and lauching like daft. Dog 
on it! it was a shameless piece of business!—As true as 
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death, before all the crowd of folk, he put his arm 
round her waist, and ca’ad her his sweetheart, and love, 
and dearie, and darling, and every thing that is sweet. 
If they had been courting in a closs thegither on a Fri- 
day night, they could na have said mair to ane anither, 
or gane greater lenghis. I thought sic shame to bean 
ee-witness to sic on-goings, that I was obliged at last to 
haud up my hat afore my face, and look down. How 
they had come we never could learn, as we neither saw 
chaise nor gig: but from his having spurs on his boots, 
itis more than likely that they had lightet at the back 
door of the barn frae ahorse, she riding on a pad be- 
hint him maybe, with her hand round his waist. 


The father lookit to be a rich auld bool, baith from 
his manner of speaking, and the rewards he seemed to 
offer for the apprehension of his daughter, but to be 
sure, when so many of us were present, that had an 
equal right tothe spulzie, it wadna be a great deal, a 
thousand pounds, when divided,—still it was worth the 
looking after; so we just bidet a wee. 


Things were brought to a bearing, howsomever, soon- 
er, than either themselves, I dare say, or onybody else 
present, seemed to hae the least glimpse of, for justin 
the midst of their fine goings on, the sound of a coming 
fit was heard, and the lassie, taking guilt to her, cried 
out, ‘ Hide me, hide me, for the sake of gudeness, for 
yonder comes my auld father !’— 


Nae sooner said than done, in he skappit her into a 
closet, and after shutting the door on her, he sat down 
upon a chair, pretending to be asleep in a moment. 
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The auld faither came bouncing in, and seeing the 
fellow as sound as a tap, he ran forrit, and gi’d him sic 
a shake as if he wad hae shooken him a’ sundry, which 
sune made him open his e’en as fast as he had steekit 
them. After cursing him up hill and down dale, and 
ca’ing him every name but a gentleman, he haddit his 
staff owre his crown, and gripping him by the cuff o’ 


the neck, asket him what he had made o’ his daugh- 
ter.— 


Never since I were born did I ever see sic brazene 
faced impudence! The rascal had the brass to say at 
ance, that he hadna’ seen word nor wittens of his 
daughter for a month,—though mair than a hundred 
folk sitting in his company, had seen him dauting her, 
with hisarm round her jimpy waist, not five minutes 
before. Asa man, asa father, and as an elder of our 
kirk, my conception was raised, for I aye hated leeing, 


so I thocht that whaever spoke first, wad hae the best 


right to be entitled to the reward, whereupon, just as 
he was in the act o’ rising up, I took the words out of 
his mouth, saying—‘ Dinna believe him, auld gentle- 
man—dinna believe him, friend ; he’s telling a parcel of 
lies—never saw her for a month !—it'’s na worth argu- 
ing, or ca’ing witnesses; just open that press door, and 
ye'll see whether I’m speaking truth or no.° 


The auld man stared, and Jookit dumb-foundered, and 
he young man, instead of running forrit wi’ his double 
nieves to strike me, the only thing | was feared for, be- 
gan a lauching as if [had done him a good turn,—and 
the haill house was sae glad that the scoundrel had 
been exposed, that they set up siccana roar o’ lauchter, 
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and thumped away at siccan a rate at the boards with 
their feet, that at last, wi’ pushing an? fidgetting, and 
hadding their sides, down fell the place they ca’ the 
gallery, a’ the folk in it being hurled topsy turvy head 
foremost amang the saw-dust on the floor below. 


‘ Murder! murder!’ ‘ haud off me!’ ‘ my ribs are in!” 
‘murder! I’m killed!’ ‘ Murder! I’m speechless !— 
and ither lamentations to that effect, so that a rush to 
the door teok place, in which every thing was over- 
turned, the door-keeper wheeled away like wild-fire, 
the forms strampit to pieces, the lights knockit out, and 
the twa blind fiddlers dung head foremost owre the 
stage ; the base fiddle cracked: siccan tearing and 
swearing, tumbling and squeeling, was never witnessed 
in the memory of man, sin the building of Babel; there 
being only ae door, and that a sma’ one, 


At last I fand mysel leaning wi’ my braid side against 
the wa’ on the opposite side o’ the close, as well as I 
could discover, skin-hale and scartfree. I reached round 
my hand very thankfully to take out my pocket-napkin 
to gie my brow a wipe, when, lo and behold, the tail of 
my Sunday’s coat was fairly off and awa’, dockit by the 
haunch buttons. 


Sae muckle for plays and play-actors ;-—the first and 
last, I trustin grace, thateverI shall see. But indeed 
I could expect nae better, afterthe warning that Mais- 
ter Wiggie had mair than ance gi’en us frae the pulpit 
on the subject. 


Sae, instead of getting my grand reward for finding 
the auld man’s daughter, the haill covey o’ them took 
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leg-bail, and made, that very night, a moon-light flit- 
ting ; and Johnny Hammer, puir man, that had wrought 
frae sunrise to sunset for twa days, fitting up their 
place by contract, instead of being weel paid for his 
trouble, got naething left him but a ruckle of his ain 
gude deals, a’ dung to shivers. 





HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
&§c. §c. 
~~. —- 
ACTORS. 

Madame Rollan, who died in 1785, in the 75th year of 
her age, was a principal dancer on Covent Garden stage 
in 173), and followed her profession, by private teaching, 
to the last year of her life. She had had so much cele- 
brity in her day, that having one evening sprained her 
ancle, no less an actor than Quin was ordered by the ma- 
nager to make an apology to the audience for her not 
appearing in the dance. Quin, who looked -upon all 
dancers as ‘the mere garnish of the stage,’ at first de- 
murred, but being threatened with a forfeiture, he growl- 
ingly came forward, and, in his coarse way, thus address- 
ed the audience :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I am desired 
by the manager to inform you, that the dance intended 
for this night is obliged to be postponed, on account of 
Mademoiselle Rollan having dislocated her ancle; I wish 
it had been her neck.’ 
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TRAGIC ACTORS. 


Montfleury, a French comedian, was one of the great- 
est actors of his time for characters highly tragic. He 
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died of the violent efforts he made in representing Orestes, 
in the Andromache of Racine. The author of the Par- 
nasse Reforme, makes him thus express himself in the 
shades. There is something extremely droll in his la- 
mentations, and it conveys a severe raillery on the incon- 
veniences which tragic actors must certainly feel in an 
extreme degree, 


“ Ah! how sincerely do I wish that tragedies had never 
been invented! | might then have been yet in a state 
capable of appearing on the stage; and if I should not 
have attained the glory of sustaining sublime characters, 
I should at least have trifled agreeably, and have worked 
off my spleen in laughing! I have wasted my lungs in 
the violent emotions of jealousy, love, and ambition. A 
thousand times have | been obliged to force myself to re- 
present more passions than [.e Brun ever painted or con- 


ceived. I saw myself frequently obliged to dart terrible 


glances ; to roll my eyes furiously in my head, like a man 
insane; to frighten others by extravagant grimaces; to 
imprint on my countenance the redness of indignation and 
hatred; to make the paleness of fear and surprise suc- 
ceed each other by turns; to express the transports of 
rage and despair; to cry out like ademoniac; and con- 
sequently to strain all the parts of my body to render 
them fitter to accompany these different impressions. 
The man then who would know of what I died, let him 
not ask if it is of the fever, the dropsy, or the gout; but 
let him know it is of the Andromache.” 


Baron, who was the French Garrick, had a most ele- 
vated notion of his profession ; he used to say, that tragic 
actors should be nursed on the lapof queens. Nor was 
his vanity inferior to his enthusiasm for his profession ; 
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for, according to him, the world might see. once ina 
century, a Cesar, but that it required a thousand years 
to produce a Baron! The French writers have preserved 
a variety of little anecdotes which testify the admirable 
talents ke displayed. They have recorded one observa- 
tion of his respecting actors, which is not less applicable 
to poets and to painters. ‘ Rules,’ says this sublime 
actor, as he is called, ‘ may teach us not to raise the arms 
above the head ; but if passion carries them, it will be 
well done ; passion knows more than art. 


a ————- ———_+ aa 


ACTORS’ RESIDENCES IN GARRICK’S TIME. 

In Garrick’s reign, justly called the Golden Age of the 
Drama, and for some years after, Hampton was the re- 
sort and residence of the”poets and great actors of the 
day. Pope and Mrs. Clive lived at Twickenham ; Thom- 
son at Richmond; Tom King, Beard, and Garrick at 
Hampton; and Mrs. Baddely (the frail fair one, whose 
memoirs are so interesting) lived and died at Moulsey. 





NUMBER OF THEATRES IN LONDON. 

It is untrue that theatres have increased in number 
within a short period. Prynne in his Histrio Mastriz, 
states, there were 19 play-houses in London about the 
year 1630; and it appears from Rymer’s M.S. that there 
were no less than 23 theatrical houses in the metropolis. 





- 


POETS ACTING. 
The King, in the Jealous Bridegroom, was the only cha- 
racter ever performed by Otway. The Ghost in Hamlet, 
the only part in all his plays ever played by Shakspeare; 


and Nat. Lee, in acting Duncan in Macbeth, was ruined 
as an actor. U 
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LINES EXTEMPORE ON A BILL OF THE PLAY. 


Oft have I seen a jealous shrew, 
Who after marriage found enough to say ; 
But this night’s play-bill holds to view, 
A Jealous Wife, before the Wedding Day. 
Sam, Sam’s Son. 


DEXTEROUS THIEF. 

Ithas been generally allowed, that English pick- 
pockets are gifted with more dexterity and address in 
performing the duties of their calling, than persons of 
the same profession in other countries: the following 
manceuvre would not, however, have disgraced Bar- 
rington or Bill Soames :-— 


A merchant being in the pit of a foreign Opera-house, 
felt a movement about his sides, which led him to sus- 
pect that his gold snuff box was in danger, and imme- 
diately taking measures for ascertaining whether it was 
safe, he found it was gone. Seeing an ill-looking fel- 
low very near him, he did not hesitate to fix upon him 
as the thief: immediately seizing him by the arm, he. 
whispered in his ear, not wishing to occasion any tu- 
mult, and disturb the performance—‘ You have taken 
my snuff-box, restore it this momeut, or I will give you 
over to the police officers.’ ‘ Sir,’ replied the thief, 
‘ pray do not give an alarm, orl amandone; itis true 
I have your box, but I am an unfortunate man in great 
distress, and humbly entreat of you to take your pro- 
perty out of my pocket, and the persons around us will 
know nothing of what has occurred. The merchant 
kindly acceded to this proposal—when the fellow vo- 
ciferated ‘ pickpocket!’ calling on those near him to 
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observe that the hand of the merchant, which. he held 
fast, was inhis pocket. The guard came to the spot, 
and apprehended the accused party, who, of course, 
protested his innocence, and ultimately explained the 
nature of the trick which had been practised upon him, 
—but while he was engaged in doing this, the thief gli- 


ded through the crowd, carrying the gold snuff-box 
with him. 


MRS. COUTTS. 

At a representation of the ‘ Chances,’ at Plymouth, 
some years ago, whe the present Mrs. Coutts (then 
Miss Mellon) performed the part of the second Con- 
stantia, a young midshipman was so enraptured with 
her, that when she reeited ‘ Now if any young fellow 
would take a liking to me, and make an honest woman 
of me, I’d make him the best wife in the world, he 
vociferously exclaimed, thrusting himself from the front 
boxes, ‘I will, and I have half a year’s pay to receive 
next Friday.’ 


M. TALMA. 

The late M. Talma’s father was a respectable dentist 
in Frith-street, Soho-square. His name was on an oval 
white enamelled plate on the door. M.'Talma, the son, 
was one of the junior scholars at the Soho-square Aca- 


demy, in and prior to tit year 1781. Mr. Holman was 
at the academy at the same time. 


It was the custom there to get up and perform plays 
previous to the holydays, to which performances the 
friends of the scholars were invited, and M. Talma and 


Mr. Holman performed the principal characters, and 
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they always received much applause, and this, no doubt, 
induced them both to take to the stage. M. Talma 
was then about sixteen years of age, and was always 
considered to have been born in England. He was a 
youth of a very lively turn, and considered one of the 
best classical scholars at thetime. As there have been 
doubts respecting the country which gave him birth, 
this communication may probably decide it. 


SHERIDAN. 

The Hon. Mr. S. having finished a tragedy, sent it 
to Sheridan with a note, requesting an early opinion, 
and offering it for performance at Drury-lane. The 
manager looked over the manuscript, but seeing nothing 
fit for representation, laid it on the table before the 
noble author, who called two days after, without saying a 
word. ‘ Well now, my dear Mr. Sheridan,’ said the 
dramatist, ‘ what do you think of it? My friend Cum- 
berland has promised me a prologue; andI dare say, 
for the interest of the theatre, you will have no ob- 
jection to supply me with an epilogue?’ ‘ Trust me, my 
dear sir,” replied Sheridan, dryly, and shaking his 
head, ‘ it will never come to that, depend on’t.’ 





THEATRICAL PROPERTY 
In the Memoirs of the celebrated French actor, Pre- 
ville, we find the following letter, addressed by the 
manager of a strolling company to his prompter : 


‘At last, my dear boy, here we are safe in Provins. 
The coach office undertook to deliver the boxes of 
snow and hail. The winds and tempest came later than 
we expected ; we even lost a zephyr. The thunder got 
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broke on the road, and we have been forced to have 
fresh sodder for the two lightnings. Our divinities are 
well, with the exception of Love, who has got the small 
pox: the Graces have been inoculated ; we were obli- 
ged to leave them behind on the road, with the brck 
wall, which being wrapt round the sun to keep it from 
getting soiled, was rubbed to pieces by the sharp rays. 
Our rivers and sea are coming by water; and pray, 
when you come yourself, do not forget to bring lots of 
clouds with you, and a new moon. A torrent too will 
be wanted, for our last has most unluckily got burnt.— 
I am anxious for a full account of your purchases, to 
which you must add two yards of weeping willow. —— 
Above all, bring me a drawbridge. a fortress, and my 


linen, if it was not turned into tinder for the last sea- 
fight. Ever yours.’ 





MISS FOOTE’S PORTRAIT. 


At the sale of Mr. Hayne’s property, by Mr. Phil- 
lips, a few weeks ago, the celebrated miniature por 
trait of Miss Foote, in the character of ‘* Maria Dar- 
lington,’ in the farce of ‘ A Roland for an Oliver, — 
painted by Stump, expressly for Mr. Hayne, was pur- 
chased by Captain Mortimer for 36 guineas. Mr. Phil- 
lips stated that it cost Mr. Hayne from 150 to 200 gui. 
neas. It is mounted in a splendid solid gold frame, 
chased, and enriched with emeralds and rubies. It had 
been inspected by a great number of persons, and ex- 
cited considerab’e interest in the sale. Mr. Phillips 


proposed to put it up at 100 guineas, but only 25 were 
named, after much hes:tation. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Rossini’s music of IZ Turco in Italia, has been pro- 
daced here under the title of The Turkish Lovers. In it 
Miss Fanny Ayton made a first appearance on the Eng- 
lish stage in the character of Flored/a, which she had pre- 
viously sustained at the King’s Theatre. The other 
principal characters were thus filled—Sedim, Mr. Braham, 
Harraly, Mr. Horn; Geronio, Mr. J. Russell; Zaida, 
Mrs. W. Geeson; and Lucetta, Miss Kelly. The intro- 
duction of the finest specimens of Italian music on the 
English stage is well judged, but a better plot and a bet- 
ter dialogue than is generally allotted to these composi- 
tions abroad, is absolutely necessary to make them valu- 
able with us. We would gladly have spared all the heavy 
scenes and miserable poetry with which the piece was 
encumbered. A few words, connecting the songs, duets, 
and trios, would have been comparatively preferable.— 
Mr. Harley and Miss Kelly were forced into characters 
which were not in the least connected with the story.— 
Even Mr. J. Russell’s part, though all the distress of 
the opera is lavished on him, will bear considerable cur- 
tailment. The music is unquestionably fine. "The con- 
cluding part of the overture is full of that busy spirit 
which seizes the feelings. 1t was greatly applauded, and 
the whole overture encored. An opening chorus of gip- 
sies is good, and achorus of maskers at the close of the 
third act particularly effective. Miss Fanny Ayton is a 
young lady of interesting appearance, evidently well pre- 
pared for the stage. Her action is free and lively—her 
taste unquestionable— but her voice is deficient in volume. 
Miss Ayton was received, on her entree, with applause, 
and the most decided marks of approbation were jayished 
on every part of her performance. Mr. Braham sang 
with his peculiar mastery of style and power of voice.— 
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Though Mr. Russell’s character was any thing but plea- 
sing, he deserves great credit for the manner in which 
he acquitted himself in a duet with Mr. Braham. The 
ideas are quaint enough, as the song, which we annex, 
shows; and Mr. Russell took advantage of them, and 
veiled his defects of voice with so much humorous dexte- 
rity, that he not only shared the applause with Mr. Bra- 
ham, but almost engrossed it. The words are— 


Selim (to Gero.) Sir, in Turkey, reigns a custom, 
(Which, perhaps, you have been told) 
When a wife is—somewhat irksome, 
By her husband she is sold! 
Gero. (to Selim) We've acustom likewise here— 
(And of which, mayhap, you’ve read) 
In such cases—without fear— 
The husband—breaks the buyer’s head. 


Selim. That seems no bad method neither, 
Tho’ your mind it must not sway. 
Gero. If I have my choice of either, 
I prefer the latter way. 
Selim. Tell me why ? 
Gero. Because, I’d fain 


Ancient customs still retain. 


The Opera, owing to the dulness of the story and dia- 
logue, went off heavy. The music is too good to be lost. 


It was given out for repetition with general applause. — 
The house was crowded, 





COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


May 12. This evening the public were presented with 
the unusual spectacle of the debut of four brothers, 
candidates for musical fame. Messieurs Herrmann, 
from the Opera House at Munich, made their first 
appearance in London, having sang previously at Bath 
and Brighton with much applause; they sang a serenade 
set for four voices, and afterwards the popular Hunting 
Chorus from Der Freischutz ; both pieces were sung with 
science and good taste, the last was encored -the four 
brothers were received with unanimous applause. There 
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has been little novelty at this theatre since our last, the 
benefits being on. Miss Paton has left, and joined the 
Drury Lane Company—she made her first appearance 
May 16, as Mandane, in Artaxerxes, 





— 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


This theatre has been well attended ; tmdeed, the 
entertainments are of that excellent description, that 
cannot fail at al! times ensuring success. Several new 
pieces have becn produced since the opening, from the 
pen of Mr. T. Dibdin. Mr. W.H. Williams continues 
the ‘ great Pan of the dairy,’ and from the versati-ity of 
his talent, and richness of his humour, gathers ‘ golden 
opinions from all sorts of people.’ 


FINI S- 





ERRATA. 
Page 35, line 14, for Sept. 11th—read Sept. 13th, 1819. 
Page 165, line 15, for ‘ whch consists’—read ‘ consist.’ 
Page 166, line 10, for ‘ boasts’—read ‘ boast.’ 
- . « bine 26, for ‘ marjouwm’—read ‘ marjoram. 
Page 174, line 24, for two Greek letters (Phi! Pho!)—read two 
Greek letters, @! P! (Phi! Rho!) 
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